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LITERATURE 
IN A CHANGING AGE 


CHAPTER I 
CHANGING LITERATURE 


I 


The human mind has from its earliest days 
played with two opposite conceptions — all is fixed 
—all is changing. As men observe the diversities 
of human nature and the incessant movement of the 
physical world, they turn for relief and assurance 
to some ideal of stability and permanence. But 
they have never long rested content with any as- 
surance of fixed reality, and have hastened to dis- 
cover new evidence of change and variety. From 
the time of the Greek philosophers and of “ Ec- 
clesiastes,’ the reconciliation of these two views 
has continued a great problem of philosophy, 
and it appears still beyond hope of solution. 
Every effort after a new realism seems likely to be 
countered by a new idealism, and each assertion of 
authority will afford a fresh impulse for revolu- 
tion. 

These two conceptions, affording the bases for op- 
posing schools in philosophy and politics and sup- 
plying direction for the social forces of conserva- 
tism and radicalism, have naturally influenced our 


interpretations and theories of literature. Here as 
1 
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elsewhere some sort of compromise has usually been 
adopted that assumed the existence of both stability 
and change. The emphasis, however, has so often 
been placed upon permanent values that it seems 
worth while to look at literature primarily as a 
changing activity. Such an inquiry is too em- 
pirical to need any fundamental philosophy for its 
support, but it need not disdain prepossessions 
drawn from a conception of a mutable universe. 
The purpose of this book, then, is to examine some 
of the changes in literature during the major part 
of the last century. It will not seek to find what 
is permanent and determined, but rather to look at 
the facts as they appear and to note some of the 
movements and transformations that are revealed. 

It may be well, however, to take for a moment the 
other point of view and see in what ways literature 
is regarded as fixed. Though literature is mani- 
festly the product of many individuals writing at 
different times and under varying conditions, it has 
nevertheless commonly been regarded as fixed in 
its purpose, its character, and its goal. Like re- 
ligion or law or architecture, it has been viewed as 
governed by determined principles, from which de- 
parture can only be temporary and ineffectual. It 
has been defined, limited, its ideals fixed, its activi- 
ties foreordained. 

Even among the fluctuating appearances of 
literature, there is indeed much which remains 
stable. The poems of Homer, though men no 
longer speak their language or regard their deities, 
are as real and as significant now as ever. Many 
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of the forms of prose and verse continue with little 
change from century to century. Lyrics of love 
and worship are not greatly different today from 
those of ancient Egypt. The stories of battle and 
ambition renew their life in the emotions of gen- 
eration after generation. These poems and stories 
seem to dissolve time and space and speak of an 
unchanging humanity. The traditions of litera- 
ture survive like great monuments on which the 
- wear of time crumbles an edge or obscures an orna- 
ment but leaves unimpaired the essential record of 
human greatness. Only some bewildered anarchist 
dares to suggest that Homer or Dante or Shake- 
speare was not a great poet. 

These monuments of achievement, the enduring 
sameness in the effects of literature, this continuing 
part which it plays in our culture, all tend to pro- 
duce the impression of immutability. When we 
bring our children to an acquaintance with lit- 
erature, it is to what was written long ago. We 
are likely to look upon it less as something of the 
moment, expressing their lives and our own, than 
as something yenerable and stationary, like the 
contents of a museum. We take our children to 
the writings of an actor who made plays for a 
motley audience in the little seaport of London in 
the sixteenth century, or to the stories of a primi- 
tive people chanted by a poet almost before the 
dawn of history, and we say — this is literature; 
this is something fixed and enduring. 

As we consider the enormous bulk of reading mat- 
ter which our printing presses turn out by the day, 
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and by the hour, we have a feeling that all this is 
far from being literature because it is far from 
being permanent. Even if we have conceived of 
literature as growing and changing, we are yet 
puzzled by this ever-flowing stream of words and 
sentences. The phrase “literature of the day” 
seems almost a contradiction in terms. We are 
likely to take refuge in a theory of permanence, 
in a postulate of something distinctive and de- 
termining which decides what printed pages shall 
abide as literature. We may come to feel that 
literature is what it has always been, and that what 
survives will prove itself of the same quality as 
what preceded. Those songs and sermons and 
stories of today that have not this quality, this 
essence of permanence, are not literature and will 
perish. 

I am far from denying that there is much in liter- 
ature which abides. I have tried to illustrate the 
prevalence of the conception of literature as some- 
thing essentially fixed, not so much to dissent from 
it as to make plain to the reader that such is not 
the view of this book. I ask him to look at the other 
side of the shield, and to examine the manifest 
changes which literature has been undergoing. 

To the historian or the empiricist, literature 
must appear as a form of human activity which is 
indeed continuous but ever changing. He traces 
it back to the earliest days of human intercourse, 
and finds its beginnings in the songs and rituals of 
primitive tribes. As soon as men come to live to- 
gether, they make chants and stories which appeal 
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to their common sympathy and imagination. Some 
of these are remembered and cherished and are 
handed down to the next generation or spread 
abroad to other tribes for preservation, imitation, 
and change. As men find settled abodes and occu- — 
pations and increase in knowledge and art, their 
literature expands in content and interest. It be- 
comes a record of their occupations and intercourse 
and it enlarges its power to excite emotions and con- 
vey wisdom. As civilization advances, literature 
continues and grows. It is always dependent on 
the past, on the store saved by memory or later pre- 
served in writing, but it is dependent too on the new 
creation, on the addition of new matter, the ex- 
pression of new eras and personalities. 

At any given moment, literature consists of the 
products of the past; but its chance for a continued 
existence rests on the activity of the present. If 
it is determined in part by heredity, it receives new 
direction from an evershifting environment. If its 
nature seems the same through the ages, its nurture 
is sure to vary. 

Its bounds, its ideals, its purposes are never se- 
cure. What survives from the past exists as it 
affects men and women of today, and becomes a 
part of the literature of the moment. Definition 
may state what it was, or is, tomorrow it will be 
something else. Manifestly, our interest may well 
lie in the novelty wherein lies the chance for 
growth, in a study of the changes which are the 
marks of vitality. 

Our study, therefore, is concerned not only with 
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the continuing tradition but with the departure 
from it, not only with the books that go on repeat- 
ing their messages but also with the new books that 
reflect novel ideas or shifting sympathies. We 
need not always insist on excellence, which may 
mean merely agreement with past model or pre- 
cept, we must be curious to examine whatever stirs 
the emotions of its own day and welcome it as a 
possible sign of progress. Even in a period when 
tradition is dominant and when creative effort is 
governed largely by ideals of conformity, there is 
still inevitable change or readjustment. Moreover, 
when one class of literature is approximating 
closely to a standard, some other class is likely to 
be in a state of innovation and experiment. Thus, 
in the generation when the amazing example of 
Pope’s poetry had seemed to fix a standard from 
which departure was futile, the efforts of Swift and 
Defoe were laying the foundation for that free 
political discussion which for many years was the 
possession of no other nation but the English. 


II 


That the Victorian period with which I am con- 
cerned has been one of momentous changes, no one 
will deny. For a century or more the civilized 
world has been conscious of change as never before. 
There has been no interval when any great western 
nation felt itself in a position of rest; there has 
scarcely been a field of thought which has main- 
tained any assurance of stability. From the 
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French Revolution to the World War, men have 
thought of themselves constantly as in an age of 
transition. The break from the old has seemed 
certain, but the progress in the future has never 
been determinable. The period of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation is perhaps the only other in 
the history of Western Europe when men of all 
classes have been similarly conscious of far-reach- 
ing and constant change. Literature has recorded 
these movements and it has responded to this un- 
easy consciousness. It has paid scant heed to its 
prophets who have cried for repose and. stability 
in an age of restlessness. 

The vast changes of the nineteenth century have 
been often recounted. The industrial revolution, 
which seemed in full tide at the beginning of the 
century, has gone on transforming more and more 
the manners and habits and occupations of life. — 
Factories and machines have multiplied, and the 
huge manufacturing towns have grown larger and 
larger. Invention has added to invention. The 
wonders of steam have been surpassed by the 
wonders of electricity. The barriers of nature have 
been overthrown; man has conquered the height 
of the air and the depth of the sea. Communica- 
tion and transportation have been increased and 
quickened, until we have ceased to believe in any 
limits that can be placed on the rapidity of motion 
or the interchangeability of energy. 

The changes in thought that have accompanied 
this age of machinery are.perhaps best summarized 
in the progress of science. Knowledge as well as 
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industry has been revolutionized. The secrets of 
the physical universe have seemed to be revealed, 
but we voyage on from one more discovery to an- 
other. Science has been the mother of many in- 
ventions, and the inventions have returned to aid 
her in her conquests. If the new knowledge for a 
moment seems to exhibit the world as a huge ma- 
chine with unchanging laws or processes, it at the 
same time proclaims the power of man at the lever 
and his competence to alter and repair the delicate 
mechanism. The natural species supposed to be 
fixed are proved to be mutable, and we are 
awakened to the enormous significance not merely 
of these new applications of causation but rather 
of man’s control even of causation and growth. 
Philosophy herself has been utilitarian, positivist, 
or pragmatic. Faith itself has found its sanction 
in change. 

In political and social activities men have re- 
sponded to these changes in their manner of living 
and in their ideas. Indeed, the political upheavals 
have sometimes anticipated the movements in in- 
dustry and thought. It may be possible to look 
upon the French Revolution as the outcome of the 
preceding age of enlightenment, but it must impress 
the student of history rather, like the voyage of 
Columbus, as a stupendous embarkation on the un- 
known. It now appears to have forecast the whole 
trend of the century. Its break with the past and 
its assurance in the untried have been repeated 
again and again, not merely in petty revolution and 
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trivial propaganda but in all the aspirations and 
revolts of the body politic. The efforts for political 
democracy, fortified in western Europe and the 
United States by popular education, have spread 
and prospered, toppled over thrones, and brought 
women to the hustings. But the great force of 
political and social change cannot be denominated 
simply democracy, it is better named radicalism. 
The desire for perfection, that animating force of 
society, has not found much satisfaction in some 
neglected past good or long distant goal. It has 
been interpreted during the last century as meaning 
a change from the present. The cry has been for 
reform, for trying something new. Often, indeed, 
as in socialism, the whole bias of reform has been 
against existing conditions. 

Radicalism, of course, has had to fight against 
whatever is established, and its dream of perfection 
has never included a peace without victory. Class- 
war has been the cry of the great theoretic scheme 
of socialism, and war has been used far more con- 
sciously than ever before as an instrument of social 
change. From the destruction of the Bastille to the 
present day, there has been little intermission in 
the incessant battle. Nation after nation has 
fought its way to freedom or integration or con- 
quest, or whatever may have been its governing 
social ideas. And finally the whole world was 
drawn to the battle line, using all the accumulated 
power that science and industry had given it in the 
tremendous effort to determine its social organiza- 
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tion and ideals. And all men unite in only one 
conclusion — the world will never be.the same 
again. 

It is not my purpose to discuss these all-engulf- 
ing changes that in their last convulsion threatened 
the very existence of civilization. I desire only to 
ask, how far are they reflected in literature? How 
far has literature itself been changed by them? 
How has the imagination responded to a world ever 
shifting in its externals? How has the imagination 
acted and reacted upon the intellectual ferment of 
the century? Abstracting literature as much as 
possible from its associated activities, I shall ask 
how has it fared? has it too been transformed? does 
it too seek an adventurous future? 

My subject, however, is not the literature of the 
world but the literature of England. The question 
may be raised, is it profitable to confine the study 
of change in the nineteenth century to the literature 
of one nation? In many respects it is doubtless be- 
coming increasingly difficult to view the literature 
of one country as separated from that of its neigh- 
bors. The revolution in transportation and com- 
munication has multiplied the exchange of ideas, 
and the spread of books has increased with the 
progress of commerce and manufacture. In every 
field of national culture there has been a not- 
able responsiveness to cosmopolitan influences. A 
century ago, literature was virtually confined to 
western Europe; whatever was being produced else- 
where was at all events unimportant for the 
European. Since then, the United States and 
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Russia have become influential members of this 
league of nations, and representatives to its councils 
have come from India, Africa, and elsewhere. 
During the century every national literature has 
been greatly affected by foreign influences, and the 
changes which we have noted as affecting industry, 
ideas, and government have stirred both hemi- 
spheres. 

It must be remembered, however, that we are dis- 
cussing a period marked by the growth of great 
nations. The peoples of the earth have been ar- 
rayed with distinct national interests, prejudices, 
boundaries, and governments. If you compare the 
national divisions of Europe at the close of the 
eighteenth century and at the close of the nine- 
teenth, there is scarcely a country which has not 
been transformed. France, Germany, and Italy in 
Europe, the United States in the west, and Japan 
in the east, have all certainly been renewed, and yet 
confirmed in their national consciousness. In- 
cipient nationalities have multiplied in the Balkans 
and South America. England herself has passed 
through a great era of empire building, and grown 
increasingly conscious of her imperial bounds and 
obligations. Nationalism in politics has had its 
inevitable reflection in literature. Though inter- 
course and communication have increased, national 
peculiarities have not diminished. At the close of 
the eighteenth century, England and France were 
the two countries which could be said to possess 
both a great tradition and a continuing productivity 
in their literature. Their literatures are today at 
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least as distinctively national as then, and there is 
scarcely any country in Europe that has not been 
feeling the influence of patriotic strivings and hopes 
in the field of letters. Even when we are speaking 
of European movements in thought and art, it is 
still necessary to take account of the national divi- 
sions. 

In many ways, moreover, English literature has 
remained peculiarly separate, especially during the 
middle of the century. After the Napoleonic Wars 
England found itself in an unusual position. The 
industrial revolution had been taking its course, 
without interference from devastating armies or 
changing dynasties. In the great industrial expan- 
sion that followed, England was many years ahead 
of its continental neighbors, and literature re- 
sponded to conditions of industrial change which 
were unknown elsewhere. The postponed parlia- 
mentary reform, when finally adopted, inaugurated 
an era of liberal government, a great and peaceful 
experiment in democracy that no other European 
nation attempted. For a generation or more after 
1832, England’s splendid isolation is reflected in a 
literary activity which, though it may sometimes 
provoke the taunt of insularity, never permits a 
suspicion of foreign dependence. In those years, 
and throughout the century, there were of course 
great voices from the continent which were heard 
in England, but even the most potent writers — 
Goethe, Hugo, Ibsen, and Tolstoi— all suffered a 
sea change before they became naturalized in Eng- 
lish thought and art. 
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Nor did England’s self-dependence yield much 
more to the persuasions of her own colonies and 
dependencies. Even the notable literary develop- 
ment in the United States made itself felt only 
slowly and tentatively in England. The growth 
of the great English-speaking colonies has been too 
recent to exert an influence at home until within the 
past generation. Only within that period have 
there been clear signs of a growing consciousness 
that literature should represent not only the British 
Isles but the entire Imperial federation. The old 
isolation is perhaps past. English literature may 
already be said to have divided into two great 
streams, that of England and that of the United 
States, and these seem likely to grow more rather 
than less distinct in the future, however close may 
be the political relations of the two countries. In 
addition, there are the beginnings of other growths, 
as in Canada or in India. It may well be that 
English literature will never again be as distinctly 
a national product as it has been in the last century. 
Certainly the future historian will need to consider 
many divisions and developments in the literature 
of those who speak the English language. 

If, therefore, we limit our study to the literature 
of England, we shall be dealing with a subject well 
defined and rather impervious to outside influences, 
but yet with a national literature singularly and 
quickly responsive to the great changes in politics, 
science and industry which characterized the civili- 
zation of all nations. 

Of the first thirty years of the century I have 
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little to say, for several reasons. In the first place, 
as I have already hinted, those years stand some- 
what apart from and behind the main changes with 
which we are concerned. In the second place, the 
literary activities of that period mark the height of 
romanticism in England, possess characteristics 
in common, and have been frequently and compre- 
hensively analyzed by critics and _ historians. 
Third, the writers of this period — Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hazlitt, 
Lamb, and the rest, established a theory and prac- 
tice of literature which I wish to take as a point of 
departure. Looking back at 1830, it seems as if 
there was a pretty general agreement as to what 
literature then was: I wish to ask through what 
changes it has passed since then. Of the last thirty 
years, again, I shall have little to say in detail, for 
they will hardly disclose their meaning to a con- 
temporary unless it be as comments and corollaries 
on what has preceded. Even within the limits indi- 
cated, English literature is so extensive and its rela- 
tions to other interests so complex that my 
knowledge is wholly insufficient to attempt a com- 
prehensive analysis. But a field so rich can 
scarcely fail to offer some interesting answers to 
the inquiries I propose. 

It is the sixty years from 1830 to 1890 that must 
be relied on in the main in our interpretation of a 
changing literature. That period is now long 
enough past to offer some chance for a proper per- 
spective. But it must be remembered that our own 
footing is by no means secure, for if that age was 
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changing, we appear to be in the throes of a still 
greater transformation. The tenets, the obsessions, 
and the outlook which we would have assumed in 
1913 on any subject are not those that one would 
hold today after four years of war’s conflagration. 
Not this point of view or that, but the very existence 
of literature has been threatened. We look back 
on distant though kaleidoscopic change, and yet, as 
we look, feel the very ground shifting beneath our 
feet. 


III 


If our point of view is insecure, we also lack any 
basis of comparison even for the measure of change. 
A comparison with the other fine arts is only sug- 
gestive. In music and architecture there have been 
great changes during the century, in painting and 
sculpture less. But all these would be measured 
largely on the technical side. In literature, too, 
change in technic is important and can be studied 
in the different forms of prose and verse, the novel, 
the drama, and soon. But literature is not mainly 
a matter of technic. Its advances can rarely be 
studied best from the technical side, and its creation 
of beauty can scarcely be judged apart from ideas 
and conduct. It is a practical as well as a fine art, 
and intended to carry ideas and to influence con- 
duct. In these respects it may be compared with 
other great activities, as law, religion, and science. 
But its interactions with these are so many and 
intimate that there is difficulty in determining 
where the change lies. It is not easy to isolate 
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literature from the great movements of thought and 
action in which it mingles. They are all currents 
in the stream of life. 

The lack of any limits to our field of study and of 
any standards of comparison are of little import- 
ance since we are embarked on a quest of novelty. 
In a broad sense our inquiry might concern itself 
with nearly everything that is read and with some 
things that are heard. The student concerned with 
a past epoch where the records preserved are scanty 
will often find little difficulty in accepting this 
sweeping definition as a working hypothesis. The 
student of the nineteenth century, appalled at the 
enormous volume of reading matter, is in danger of 
ruling out of consideration much that conforms 
even to the narrowest traditions of literature. The 
newspapers, for example, which have so increased 
the amount of our reading, unquestionably contain 
a good deal that must be classified as literature, 
even under the most restricted categories. Our sur- 
vey must at least be prepared to give heed to what- 
ever is read that moves our imagination and sym- 
pathy. 

Some such recognition of the esthetic as well as 
the intellectual side of literary effort, some dis- 
tinction between the emotional and the informing 
effects of reading matter seems useful, but this 
definition is far from confining. It does not limit 
our undertaking to belles lettres or to any forms, 
or methods of expression. An example or two may 
serve to indicate both the extent and the complexity 
of the forms which clearly come within our defini- 
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tion. If one asks what reading matter in recent 
years has most powerfully stirred the imagination 
and sympathies of the American people, perhaps 
of the peoples of the world, the answer very pos- 
sibly may be President Wilson’s addresses and 
messages on the war. Their distinction was 
doubtless due to many reasons — their ideas, the 
position of the author at the head of the nation in 
a time of momentous decision, their immediate 
significance for each of us; but it was also due in 
no small part to the literary quality, the skill with 
which an imaginative appeal was directed to our 
emotions. Or, if we look at the writings of the 
man who was perhaps the greatest literary force 
of the last generation, we shall have a similar diffi- 
culty in determining how far Tolstoi’s message 
made its appeal as religion or as literature, or in 
discarding any of his work as unliterary. Mani- 
festly, his propagandist writings belong to litera- 
ture as well as his novels. 

Our criterion is in the emotional effect on the 
reader, and our search is for the cause of this effect. 
If, out of deference to Shakespeare, one is disin- 
clined to include the newspaper versifiers in poetry, 
one must consider that possibly literature is to be- 
come an expression of the average public rather 
that of unusual personalities. The literature of the 
moment is different from that of the past, and may 
be inferior to that, but it has a right to its day in 
court. If the verses in the papers affect powerfully 
the sympathies of their readers, they are for the 
time being far more alive in literature than many 
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of the essays in Addison’s Spectator or than long 
passages in “ Paradise Lost.” The question of 
what will remain literature ten years from now is 
another matter. There are not lacking serious per- 
sons among the admirers of Mr. H. G. Wells who 
think that his writings are far more valuable than 
those of Sir Walter Scott or Shakespeare. One 
does not have to share in this opinion in order to 
see that it indicates that Mr. Wells has made some 
impression on the imagination and sympathies of 
current readers. 

In our study we may retain what faith we have 
in Homer and others, and still recognize the varied 
and ever widening extent of literary activity. We 
may survey the entire expanse of printed matter in 
an effort to discover what sort of appeals have 
stirred the emotions of the mid-nineteenth century. 
We shall not need any criteria of stability or 
permanence, and we shall be concerned rather with 
differences than with resemblances when we com- 
pare our epoch with a remoter past. If we have 
any postulates they are those of a changing beauty, 
a restless imagination, a world that ever renews its 
appeal to man’s sympathies. 


IV 


If we can trace the direction and momentum of 
the currents of literature during the recent past, 
we shall have some sort of prophecy for its future 
movement. At least we may hope for a clearer 
knowledge of what are the character, functions, and 
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service of literature today. This would seem the 
main purpose of all such historical study as ours, 
not merely the interpretation of a past epoch, nor 
the analysis of novel elements in the shifting con- 
stituents of progress, but the indication of the bear- 
ing of the past upon the present, the viewing of 
the phenomena which now confront us in a perspec- 
tive for which history furnishes a clearing back- 
ground. If criticism could accomplish this close 
linking of the past and the present, it might hope 
to go farther and chart the opportunities and invyi- 
tations for future activity. It would not say, do 
this or do that either because it is new or because it 
is old; but it could say, here lies the frontier and it 
is moving on, here is the place for pioneers and path- 
breakers. Literary criticism has usually rested 
content in admiring or condemning what has been 
written or in deducing from that what ought to be 
written. It has viewed its participation in the 
creative work of literature as that of a commenta- 
tor, judge, or appreciator. But it might con- 
ceivably serve as a herald rather than as an echo. 
Its participation might consist in spying out the 
land, in reporting on roadways and prospects, in 
acting as an engineer corps preparing the way for 
the new advance. 

Only a very small part in so large a purpose can 
be claimed for this book. But no excuse need be 
offered for an effort to derive from the novelties and 
changes of the last century some hints that may 
bear on the literary activities of the present. 
Those activities are manifestly enormous in ex- 
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tent, of the greatest import to human progress, in- 
extricably involved in the very hope and meaning 
of civilization. They cannot be comprehended in 
the formulas or impressions of a traditional criti- 
cism ; perhaps their significance may become clearer 
after a consideration of the changing literature of 
our mother age. 


CHAPTER II 


THE READING PUBLIC 


if 


Lockhart has given a vivid description of the 
famous conference of May, 1825, in which Constable 
set forth to Walter Scott with “ exulting and blaz- 
ing fancy” his projects for a “total revolution in 
the art and traffic of bookselling.” Printing and 
bookselling as instruments both for enlightening 
mankind and for making money, he declared were 
still in the cradle. On the basis of the tax lists, he 
had figured out the large number of persons who 
could afford luxuries in contrast to the small num- 
ber who bought books; and he prophesied that if he 
lived six years he would put a good library into 
every decent house, and that even the shepherd’s 
ingle-nook itself should not want a shelf for novels. 
Cheap books was the watch-word, and the project 
was “a three-shilling or half-crown volume every 
month, which must and shall sell, not by thousands 
or tens of thousands, but by hundreds of thousands, 
ay, by millions.” 

“ You are indeed likely to be the grand Napoleon 
of the realms of print,” said Scott warming to the 
project. He promised his hearty coéperation and 
suggested a change from fiction to history as likely 


to suit “ the demands of the increased circles among 
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which literature does already find its way.” 
“What say you to taking the field with a Life of 
the other Napoleon?” 

The great scheme was actually begun with one 
half of “Waverley” forming the first two volumes 
of the series, but, within the year, the failure of the 
Napoleon of publishers brought the series to an 
abrupt end. The interview proved prophetic, how- 
ever, of the great developments in printing and 
publishing in order to meet the demands of a 
rapidly increasing reading public. The century 
since Scott and Constable planned their new con- 
quests has seen an ever expanding demand for read- 
ing matter and an ever developing organization on 
the part of both publishers and writers in an effort 
to stimulate and to meet this demand. 

The history of modern literature might be told 
from one point of view in the growth of the reading 
public. Its numbers were immensely enlarged by 
the invention of printing, and in England since 
Caxton set up his press, their rate of increase has 
gone on accelerating. Readers have multiplied in 
response to various social changes, and their de- 
mands have been met by new modes of publishing 
and new forms of literary expression. The mani- 
fold development of literature in the Elizabethan 
period was in response to an enlarged public and 
was expressed by such popular forms as the drama 
and the novel. The rise of the middle class in the 
eighteenth century put an end to the dependence of 
authors upon patronage and found in pamphlet and 
periodical a further means of rewarding the author 
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through the purchases of the many. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century new improvements 
in machinery and the use of steam power changed 
the processes of manufacture and distribution of 
reading matter just at the time that a great exten- 
sion of popular education multiplied the numbers 
of those who could read. Since then, the growth in 
the amount of reading can scarcely be calculated. 
Books and periodicals increase in numbers and 
sales, and schools and libraries multiply the num- 
ber of readers for each page. Yet, every few years 
attention is attracted to the success of some enter- 
prise to induce persons who have read little to read 
more. The popularization of reading has by no 
means reached a limit. 

The paper machine and the iron printing press 
had appeared before the end of the eighteenth 
century. On September 28, 1814, the London 
Times was first printed with steam power at the 
astounding rate of eleven hundred impressions per 
hour, and it justly proclaimed the fact as “the 
greatest improvement connected with printing since 
the discovery of the art itself.” The era of cheap 
books and of modern journalism had begun. 

By the time of the invention of the paper machine 
the great Sunday School movement had initiated 
in England a scheme of popular education; and by 
the date of the use of steam in printing the 7mes, 
the extension of the day schools had begun, and the 
debate over means and methods was at its height 
between the partisans of the opposed systems of 
Bell and Lancaster. In 1818 there were half a 
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million pupils attending the day schools, or one for 
every seventeen persons. By 1833 the number had 
doubled and the ratio to the population increased 
by a third, one pupil being drawn from every eleven 
persons. Though the beginnings were made for 
making elementary education universal, the effect 
on adults was as yet slight. Charles Knight in his 
“History of England” estimates that on the 
accession of Victoria “less than one-half of the 
adult population of England could write, and that 
less than three-fourths could read. In comparison 
with conditions today in England or the United 
States, education was still limited to a small class 
of the population, and less than half of the children 
were attending the schools that were still controlled 
by the church. But compared with a generation 
before, the progress in education had been great. 
In 1818 in his famous attack on the Duke of Well- 
ington, Brougham had declared in the House of 
Commons that the day of the soldier had passed 
and that there was another person more powerful 
— “the Schoolmaster was abroad.” 

Educational reform was at work in every class 
of school and through the establishment of London 
University affected higher education. It was also 
busy outside the schools. Brougham’s fertile mind 
originated “ The Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge” which began in 1827 the publication 
of sixpenny treatises. This and similar organiza- 
tions aided in bringing useful information and good 
literature within the reach of the masses. In 1853, 
the number of books published was three times as 
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many as were printed twenty-five years before, and 
the average price per volume had decreased five 
shillings. It was also asserted that this increased 
sale had been accompanied by a distinct improve- 
ment in quality. 

The improvements in printing and the spread of 
education were only the initial steps in a revolution 
in reading, so varied and complicated in its mani- 
festations that it is difficult to fix on this or that 
aspect as especially significant. We may, however, 
pause for another moment over three factors of un- 
doubted importance during the century in the pop- 
ularization of literature — cheap books, periodicals, 
and novels. 


II 


The business of supplying the public with read- 
ing matter was directly affected not only by the ap- 
plication of steam to printing but by the whole 
course of the changes in industry and transporta- 
tion. It became possible to distribute books widely 
and quickly as well as to make them cheaply. The 
organization and methods of selling books changed 
as completely as the processes of manufacture. 
Cheap books, in the sense of bound volumes, soon 
found great competitors in the newspapers and 
magazines; and that competition has resulted in a 
sharp differentiating of the business between 
makers of books and of papers and periodicals. 
The growth of the circulating library in England 
and more recently the rapid spread of public 
libraries in the United States have also greatly 
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affected the distribution of reading matter. There 
have been indeed many tendencies to maintain or 
even to increase the price of certain kinds of books. 
Nevertheless up to the World War, the movement 
for cheaper books continued in England without 
much abatement, and affected almost every kind of 
publication, from the reprinted novel at sixpence 
to the huge encyclopedia or the latest library of 
classics. The manufacture and sale of books has 
become a great industry in an era of commercial 
expansion. 

If in periodicals we include the newspapers as 
well as the weeklies, monthlies and reviews, it is 
evident that these now supply a vast preponderance 
of our reading matter. This state of affairs is too 
patent to demand amplification, but we do not 
always remember that it is of recent and rapid 
growth. The circulation of the Times in the year 
before Waterloo when steam was first applied to 
the printing press, was about 5,000 copies daily. 
In spite of the suppression that it had suffered 
under George III, the British press had fought a 
good fight for freedom of speech, and was not with- 
out influence in the more traditional fields of litera- 
ture. The Morning Post had among its contribu- 
tors Mackintosh, Arthur Young, Southey, Words- 
worth and Coleridge; and Charles Fox is reported 
to have declared in the House of Commons that 
“Mr. Coleridge’s essays in the Morning Post led to 
the rupture of the treaty of Amiens.” The struggle 
for the abolition of “the tax on knowledge” was 
one of the reforms of the post-Napoleonic period, 
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and the stamp tax of 4d in 1815 was reduced to one 
penny in 1838 and finally removed in 1855. At 
this date the Times was fairly established as the 
leading journal with a circulation of 50,000, ten 
times what it had been forty years earlier and 
greater than that of all the other London dailies 
combined. The removal of the stamp tax led to the 
establishment of a large number of penny papers, 
to the growth of advertising, and to the multiplica- 
tion of trade and class journals. It marks another 
step in the popularization of the newspaper, in 
which the cheapening of paper, the gathering of 
news by cable and wireless, and the prodigious 
extension of advertising have given enormous 
strides within the past twenty years. 

Although the newspapers have continued to print 
poems, stories, essays, and literary criticism, they 
have become more and more concerned with pub- 
lishing and commenting upon “ news ” — making 
this itself perhaps one of the chief literary forms of 
the day. On the whole, the other periodicals have 
differentiated themselves from the daily press in 
degree rather than kind, giving a slower record and 
a more considered comment on news and maintain- 
ing a presumably more elevated and literary stand- 
ard. The Edinburgh Review, in 1802, marked a 
new era in periodical literature, and with its imme- 
diate followers created a new leadership of critical 
opinion and a new opportunity for literary ex- 
pression. Jeffrey, Carlyle, Macaulay, Lamb, Haz- 
litt, and DeQuincey were some of those who made 
their way through the Reviews, and all forced their 
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wares into the somewhat flexible form of the review 
article. The more educated and intelligent part of 
the reading public was divided in its opinion accord- 
ing to the Review it read. The Hdinburgh spoke to 
the Whigs, the Quarterly to the Tories, the West- 
minster to the Benthamites; and the increasing de- 
mand was soon supported by the livelier Black- 
woods, London, Fraser’s, and Tait’s Hdinburgh 
Magazine, which in 1832 led the way in a new class 
at the reduced price of a shilling. By this time 
there were a host of quarterlies, thonthlies, and 
weeklies, religious, political, literary, but two new 
departures were noteworthy. Educated critical 
opinion was now prepared to support a leadership 
expressed weekly, and the Atheneum and the 
Spectator in 1828 mark the beginning in the import- 
ant part played directly by weekly journals. The 
less educated public also showed itself disposed to 
support periodicals, and the political agitation of 
the time made possible some great popular suc- 
cesses. Cobbett’s Political Register secured a huge 
circulation, and in 18382 Charles Knight could boast 
that his Penny Magazine had reached a sale of 
200,000 copies. By the time of the passage of the 
Reform Bill, it may be safely said that everyone in 
England who read anything read a journal. The 
magazine devoted to light literature and especially 
to fiction had not, however, made its appearance. 
Various cheap story papers gained great sales, and 
the shilling and half-crown magazines found fiction 
profitable. By 1860 this development was in full 
force. Within two years Dickens had founded his 
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Once a Week, and two new shilling magazines had 
appeared, The Macmillan and the Cornhill, edited 
by Thackeray, each of which jumped to a circulation 
of about 175,000. Yet a record of periodicals from 
1860 to the present day would show a still greater 
growth and an even wider share in the conveyance 
of literature. 

The novel, in spite of Constable’s great scheme, 
did not readily yield to the demand for cheap 
books; and, as we have seen, it was also slow in 
lending itself to periodical publication. Scott’s 
great fortune was made out of novels sold at a high 
price, and the eagerness of his readers permitted 
him to maintain the three-volume form at a guinea 
and a half. When he failed, the booksellers who 
were overstocked with his novels at high prices 
naturally looked askance on cheap editions. 
Further, the growth of circulating libraries had 
provided a medium for the distribution of high- 
priced fiction which sufficed to maintain the three- 
volume edition at a guinea or more almost to the 
present day. In consequence, although a volume of 
Tennyson’s poems or of Macaulay’s history could 
be bought for 5s or 7s, and a translation of a classic 
or a book of popular science for a few pennies, who- 
eyer wished to read a new novel must put down his 
guinea and a half, or else borrow the book from the 
circulating library. The effect of these circulating 
libraries both on the character of fiction and on the 
sale of books in general was considerable; indeed 
the larger libraries were soon in a position to dic- 
tate what sort of fiction they wanted. 
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One result was that during the years when the 
cheapening of books was going on most rapidly, the 
novel had apparently ceased to be a popular form. 
Harriet Martineau in 1836 comments on this fact 
approvingly and congratulates the public on its 
fondness for serious and improving reading. She 
looks on the value of Scott’s royalties with amaze- 
ment and doubts whether any other novelist will 
create such profits. Within a few years, however, 
Dickens had surpassed Scott. The escape to 
cheaper fiction was made partly by the reissues of 
popular novels at reduced prices, but mainly 
through the periodical method of publication. A 
novel was brought out in twenty monthly parts at 
a shilling a month and then published in the usual 
three-volume form. The serial novel thus came 
into existence, and the earlier novels of Dickens and 
Thackeray show some effects of this peculiar 
method of publication through a period of nearly 
two years. 

The serial novel was then adapted to the monthly 
and weekly magazines. Dickens was quick to see 
and to grasp the possibilities of profit under the 
new conditions. Where Scott had been his own 
printer and publisher, Dickens became proprietor 
and editor of the weeklies in which his fiction ap- 
peared. Moreover, as Mr. Phillips has shown in 
his recent volume “ Dickens, Reade and Collins,” 
Dickens, working in conjunction with his two 
friends, made a deliberate effort to produce novels 
that would please this wider public. In this “ sen- 
sation fiction,” frowned upon by the judicious then 
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and since, we have a great success in meeting the 
popular demand under modern conditions. Since 
then, it may perhaps be said that fiction writing and 
salesmanship are two professions that have rarely 
been completely divorced. It was not until Dickens 
that the novel became immovable in its position of 
extraordinary popularity. 


III 


Cheap books, periodicals, and novels, are but 
different aspects of the great increase in reading. 
Laments that we don’t read as much as our parents, 
fears that the movies or some other form of enter- 
tainment are killing the reading habit, protests 
against the overbookishness of education, all re- 
bound helplessly before the growing tide of reading 
matter. The part that reading plays in life, the 
time that it occupies, the effect it has on conduct, 
thought, and imagination, have all increased incal- 
culably and show no signs of diminishing. The 
English reading public has been multiplied almost 
a thousand times in the course of a century and 
numbers millions where it then had thousands. 
But the increase is not merely in numbers. The 
average man reads more now than he did, and the 
exceptional man reads more than ever before. 
Where the workingman of the eighteenth century 
was illiterate, he now reads his daily paper and 
weekly and perhaps has gone more widely into the 
literature of economics or sociology than has his 
employer. Where Lydia Languish was content 
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with one sentimental novel a week from the circu- 
lating library, her sister today has probably read 
more than several preceding generations of her 
ancestors. Where an earlier age produced a few 
men of wide reading, as Ben Jonson in the seven- 
teenth, and Samuel Johnson in the eighteenth 
century, our age has scores of scholars, editors, and 
proof-readers who are at least as widely read. 
If Macaulay had been born forty years later, he 
probably would not have cultivated his amazing 
memory by reading over and over “Sir Charles 
Grandison.” Hundreds of later novels would have 
claimed his eager attention. 

The increase in reading has been to some extent 
a process of democratization. Reading has ceased 
to be an occupation of special classes and has 
spread to every rank and occupation. The working 
classes became readers in large numbers, but the 
growing middle class continued through the nine- 
teenth century to direct the printing press. It is 
not clear that any marked change can be traced in 
the social status of writers. Men who, like Carlyle 
and Dickens, came from the lower ranks of society 
were relatively no more numerous than among the 
Elizabethan dramatists. Writers of noble birth, as 
Byron and Tennyson, were at least as distinguished 
as in the days of Surrey and Sidney. Perhaps the 
chief change in class was in the lessening import- 
ance of the church in literature. In the first part 
of the century, the average man still found his 
serious reading largely prescribed by the church. 
In addition to sermons read to him, he was pro- 
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vided (as late as 1830) with 3,000 books on divinity 
and theology out of a total annual output of 
10,000. The new popular education began with 
Sunday schools, and education in schools and books 
continued under the guidance of religious organiza- 
tions. But there was soon manifestation of an 
irresistible movement toward secularization of both 
schools and books. The public wished popular 
science and economics and had little interest in 
theology. The influence of the powerful Church of 
England upon literature after the middle of the 
century is relatively negligible; and the proportion 
of books devoted to theology appears to have grown 
steadily less. This change may not mean that 
religion and morals have less vital concern with 
literature now than a century ago; but it does indi- 
cate that the widening reading public has turned its 
attention more and more to secular matters. The 
Bible has unquestionably lost its place for many, 
merely because it is no longer the only book that 
they read. The other religious classics, such as 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and Foxe’s “ Book of Mar- 
tyrs,” have similarly lost the hold on the imagina- 
tion which they possessed when they were the only 
books that children were allowed to read. 

The extension of reading is usually charged with 
a lowering of standards. De Quincey protested 
that the newspapers were encouraging long, loose, 
slovenly sentences; but his particular criticisms 
have scarcely been justified. Cobbett, the most 
sensational journalist of his day, wrote excellent 
English, and indeed also produced an admirable 
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and popular grammar. Newspaper English on the 
whole has been simple, clear, and vigorous. In- 
deed, there can be little question that the general 
standard of writing has greatly improved during 
the century. Few novelists now would be guilty of 
the slovenly sentences of Scott, and few space 
writers would be more diffuse than De Quincey. 
There has, to be sure, been a tendency to make easy 
reading, to avoid periodicity and parenthesis, and 
to reduce the structure of prose to a simplicity like 
that of pre-digested food. But if this pabulum has 
delighted the easy reader, there has been an almost 
equal willingness to absorb difficult style. Carlyle, 
Browning, Meredith, Henry James, and Herbert 
Spencer, are not easy to read, but they have won 
their followings among the millions. If one con- 
siders the sudden and prodigious enlargement of 
the reading public, wonder will be less at the 
amount of vulgarization of taste than at the dignity 
and elevation which literature has maintained dur- 
ing its expansion. There has been much insipidity 
and platitudinous diffuseness — possibly the most 
striking exhibits are to be found in the verse and 
fiction of the more fashionable periodicals — but 
in the main, the adjectives which would be applied 
to the vast amount of printed matter are practical, 
informing, serious, moral, earnest. 

If popularity has sometimes been won through a 
vulgar appeal to the vulgar, yet the public has given 
support to writers of refinement and distinction. 
The public which reads both Tupper and Browning, 
Marie Corelli and Henry James, cannot be accused 
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of having sunk to a dead level of mediocrity. It is 
indeed very difficult to say how far a general 
levelling tendency, so feared by aristocrats, has 
been manifest. Shakespeare was the first creator 
of popular literature in the sense that it was ad- 
dressed both to the lord and the apprentice, to the 
university men and to the illiterate. His friend 
Ben Jonson accused him of levelling, but the charge 
has not been sustained by posterity. Indeed, the 
timid adherence to convention seems more likely to 
produce a state of mediocrity in literature than does 
the enterprising effort to reach a larger public. 
Addison rather than Defoe is the leveller. 

Yet the effort to please a public too wide to be 
called discriminating can doubtless be discerned in 
the course of nineteenth century letters. It some- 
times takes the form of shocking and annoying the 
public into attention, as in Carlyle, and sometimes 
of the use of theatrical and sensational appeals, as 
in Byron, or again in Dickens. But the mid- 
century success with the public was accomplished 
with much dignity and taste. Two of the most 
popular writers of the century, Macaulay and 
Tennyson, sought and won public approval without 
any conscious lowering of the standards they 
thought demanded by the fine arts of history and 
poetry. If these writers represent the levelling 
process, the Victorian era may still boast of its 
elevation. As a matter of fact, the century has 
been crowded with all varieties of literature; and, 
if each decade has felt its own product inferior in 
comparison with the past, that is mainly an evi- 
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dence of the insistence with which we impose high 
standards on the present. 


IV 


The outstanding characteristic of the printed 
matter of the century is not its vulgarization, or its 
mediocrity, but rather its specialization. This 
printed matter is no longer addressed to a uniform 
or homogeneous public, it is divided up among many 
publics and consequently divided by many sub- 
jects, interests, and purposes. Take, for example, 
one large class, juvenile literature. A century and 
a half ago there were virtually no books about 
children and for children. How much of the most 
esteemed literature of the nineteenth century has 
been addressed directly to children, including the 
masterpieces of Kipling and Stevenson. Or, take 
the literature of sport. Izaak Walton’s “ Compleat 
Angler ” occupies a lonely space on shelves devoted 
to this classification before 1800; but how much of 
the reading matter of today, from the news report 
to the latest story, is written directly for those in- 
terested in games. Punch was founded in 1841, 
and since then there has been a train of journals 
and authors catering to a public devoted to reading 
what was ostensibly humorous; and Mark Twain 
found his way through this public. Or, consider 
the literature of travel, of the naturalists, or the 
specialization which is now required in the best 
established divisions of literature, such as History. 
When Carlyle applied his gospel of work to his own 
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writing, what sputtering there was over his struggle 
with Dry-as-Dust among the records of Cromwell 
cand Frederick! No one now thinks of attempting 
a history without painful preparation and study. 
There is a public, be it large or small, which ex- 
pects accurate information about the history of 
Sullivan County or the Spanish Inquisition. Con- 
sider the amount of specialized information and 
talent that goes into the making of a dictionary or 
an encyclopedia. A writer even of De Quincey’s 
range of miscellaneous reading, cannot today 
venture to write on all kinds of topics. Even 
Matthew Arnold and Ruskin soon faced the charge 
that they were not sufficiently informed in the sub- 
jects in which they attempted to specialize. 

More and more, writers are turning to some 
particular subject and audience. Even in poetry 
and fiction, the tendency is present. A novelist 
sticks to one locality, one class of population; a 
poet — as, for example, Mr. W. W. Gibson — writes 
of one level of life and almost in one manner. As 
for the essay, a glance at the variety of products 
still classified by the librarian under this category 
will be sufficient to indicate the progress of the di- 
vision of labor. But if the process is discernible 
in belles lettres, it has gone the greatest length in 
printed matter for information. The division of 
knowledge is as much manifest as the division of 
labor in our industrial and scientific revolution. 
Whenever the imaginative and emotional effect of 
a book depends largely on knowledge, the book must 
in some measure be specialized. When the purpose 
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of the book or journal is solely the diffusion of 
knowledge, it is likely to be minutely specialized or 
highly technical. Some one has recently collected 
two thousand copies of as many trade and pro- 
fessional journals. It is not asserted that these 
make much appeal to the imagination, but if there 
is a special information peculiar to the banker, 
butcher, baker, or bacteriologist, it is possible that 
there may be a special way of appealing to his 
imagination and emotions. At all events, the lit- 
erature of the nineteenth century no longer appeals 
to an audience that can be easily summed up in a 
few ranks, or a few professions; it is addressed 
more and more to a complex audience exhibiting 
many diverse interests, many classifications of 
knowledge, and having as a common basis neither 
standards of taste or education, but acquaintance 
with the news of the day. 

In this last respect the modern public differs from 
that of the past. The average reader today may not 
be more intelligent, or better educated than the 
spectator at the Shakespearean theater or the lady 
who read the Tatler with her chocolate, but he 
has one advantage over his predecessors — he has 
read the morning paper with some care and he re- 
members something from the papers of yesterday 
-and the day before. The modern author can be sure 
that his readers are well supplied with information 
of the miscellaneous sort conveyed by the news- 
paper. A few years ago tests of the recruits for 
the French army brought to light surprising depths 
of ignorance of history, but a considerable alertness 
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as to current happenings. There were men who 
had had years of schooling who did not know who 
Napoleon was, but everyone could tell something 
about an aeroplane. Instead of the gossip of the 
barber shop, the average man today has the news 
of the ward, city, county, indeed of the whole world 
spread before him each morning. The story, poem, 
essay, Sermon, or play comes to him always pre- 
ceded by the newspaper. The daily news may not 
be the end of his reading but it is always the begin- 
ning. Whatever else is addressed to him must 
reckon on this stratum of information, this much of 
recent stimulus to his sympathy and imagination. 


V 


The public has paid well for its literature. A 
vast number of writers has been supported, and the 
average rewards have been higher than in the days 
when the author depended on patron rather than 
public. Those writers who have met the transient 
demand for entertainment have been surest of cash 
payments, but great money rewards have been be- 
stowed on Tennyson and Macaulay as well as on 
Byron and Dickens. Those who preferred fame to 
large sales have usually received their deserts. 
Landor, Arnold, and Pater are examples of writers 
who preferred, and attained, the praise of a re- 
stricted class to the dollars of the many. Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and Browning were honored with an 
abundance of idolization such as rarely comes to 
many men in their lifetimes. Indeed, the author of 
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unusual and peculiar genius, who is caviar to the 
general, the unpopular writer, has fared fully as 
well as in past times. Dr. Donne in the reign of 
James I had a long waiting for preferment at court 
and finally found it in the church. George Mere- 
dith found a reluctant but finally sufficient support 
and fame in the novel. The flow of print has re- 
quired an army of writers, and whoever would meet 
the public half-way has been sure of employment. 
Even the most self-reliant genius has been able to 
find patronage from the public as easily as from the 
church or the court. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the profession of let- 
ters appears to have been influenced by the com- 
mercialism of the age. But it must be remembered 
that literature has always been in some measure a 
business. Chaucer waits on John of Gaunt with a 
birthday poem and receives an appointment as 
weigher of wool. Shakespeare writes two plays 
annually for the Lord Chamberlain’s Company and 
becomes a shareholder in that profitable organiza- 
tion. Dryden writes in turn for the Lord Pro- 
tector, for Charles II, for James II, for the Church 
of England and for the Church of Rome. Pope, 
through the support of a powerful coterie of literary 
and social leaders, secures a subscription of £5,000 
for his Homer. Johnson toils at almost every em- 
ployment that the booksellers can offer, and pro- 
duces poems, essays, a novel, and a dictionary, 
though after he has received a government pension 
he finds it hard to bring pen to paper. Scott, not 
content with the author’s usual share, becomes a 
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partner in the printing and publishing of his novels. 
Dickens, after some early mistakes in contracts, 
exploits himself as editor and public reader as well 
as novelist, with enormous profits. The man of 
letters, be he genius or drudge, has usually found 
money reward an incentive to creative composition, 
and he has chosen subjects and occasions for his 
compositions with a view to their salability. 

In the nineteenth century, however, the business 
of literature became immensely extended, and it 
experienced many of those changes which have 
characterized the development of trade. I have 
already noted that the processes for the distribu- 
tion of printed matter were transformed no less 
than its manufacture. The far-reaching results 
especially in newspapers and periodicals cannot 
even be touched upon here, but the two aspects of 
business of most direct interest to the student of 
literature may be noted as organization and adver- 
tising. 

At the head of the new organizations were the 
publishers, who now for the first time became dis- 
tinguished from the booksellers. The publisher se- 
cured the manuscript from the author, manufac- 
tured it into a book, and sold it to the wholesale or 
retail booksellers. The histories of the great pub- 
lishing houses, as Murray’s, Constable’s, Longmans’, 
Macmillan’s, have been told in memoirs. The heads 
had a high sense of their responsibility to literature 
and to the public. The publisher was indeed in the 
position to interpret the demands of the public to 
the author and, on the other hand, to decide on the 
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author’s fitness for presentation to the public. 
Two classes of assistants aided in this work of selec- 
tion, the publisher’s literary reader or adviser, and 
the editor. The editor managed the magazine or 
review, and, with more or less restraint from the 
counting room, might exercise a very important di- 
rection over literature. The London Magazine, 
which within a single year published the “ Essays 
of Elia,” “ Confessions of an Opium Eater,” and 
Hazlitt’s “Table Talk,” perhaps holds the record 
for the encouragement of genius; but Mraser’s ac- 
cepted the “ Sartor Resartus” which no publisher 
would take, and the Cornhill started with Ruskin’s 
“ Unto this Last,” and F'raser’s with “ Munera Pul- 
veris,” until compelled to stop by the outcries of 
subscribers. The list of editors through the cen- 
tury includes many of the men most famous in liter- 
ature — Jeffrey, Gifford, Lockhart, Leigh Hunt, 
J. $. Mill, George Eliot, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Morley, and Leslie Stephen. The publishers’ 
readers performed a task not so open to observation 
but undoubtedly of no little weight in directing the 
course of literature. Among the advisers were Gif- 
ford and Leslie Stephen and George Meredith. 
Literary criticism of a practical sort, the selection 
of books and articles for publication, the sugges- 
tion of improvements and omissions, the proposal 
of subjects and methods of treatment thus came 
into the hands of an able body of editors and ad- 
visers, who were the employees of the publishers. 

The directors of literature in the 19th century 
were neither the clergy nor noble patrons nor the 
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leaders of wit and wisdom, but the men who had in- 
vested capital in the business of making and selling 
books. 

Advertising was one of the manifestations of the 
new industrial age that came in for Carlyle’s satiriz- 
ing, and it has often been denounced as a sham and 
a waste, but it is still with us. It has been applied 
to the sale of printed matter as to all kinds of mer- 
chandise, but its special interest for us lies in the 
necessary use of reading matter in all kinds of ad- 
vertising. A considerable portion of what we read 
is frankly advertising, and perhaps a still larger 
part is concealed advertising. It is not necessary 
to discover great literature in the placards and cir- 
culars in order to observe that commerce is now re- 
quiring the aid of clever writers to advertise its 
wares and that it is coming more and more to per- 
- ceive the value of fancy and imagination in winning 
the attention and emotional interest of purchasers. 
Nor is this use of reading matter limited to the sale 
of merchandise. It is applied to influence public 
opinion in behalf of any person, corporation, enter- 
prise, party, or cause that may profit through the 
public support. Under the names publicity and 
propaganda, advertising in recent years has taken 
on a certain dignity and scope. 

Through the nineteenth century advertising was 
still in its childhood, but some of its effects on 
literature were already apparent. In the first 
place, it was beginning to attract writers of talent. 
It may seem less literary to write rhymes on soap 
than on a King’s birthday; but as soon as the pay 
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for rhymes on soap becomes distinctly larger than 
for those on the royal anniversary, soap is likely 
to attract the better writers. Young men with a 
gift for expression were soon finding their way into 
the newspapers, the trade journals, or into some 
publicity campaign. As the range and value of 
this advertising increases, it must necessarily prove 
a competitor against the more traditional forms 
and methods. 

In the second place, what may be called the ad- 
vertising spirit was beginning to affect literature 
as almost every other activity. We have seen that 
novels were made to sell, and that the value of the 
question of the day as a taking theme was seen by 
novelist and poet. If the greater writers did not 
lend themselves to merchandising, they were at 
least eager to give their talents to party or propa- 
ganda or cause. So, during the War, each nation 
was eagerly employing its men of letters to adver- 
tise its cause, or to interest its citizens. Mr. Kip- 
ling wrote of the British fleet, and Mr. Masefield 
of the Gallipoli campaign. The art of advertising 
has made large progress since Mrs. Jarley em- 
ployed a poet to add the lustre of his art to that 
of her waxwork. Where one writer today is com- 
posing pure literature or mere literature, one 
imagines that ten are engaged in giving publicity 
to some merchandise or cause. An organized cam- 
paign is waged to spread anarchy through printed 
propaganda. Or, all organizations of writers are 
pledged to aid in damning Bolshevism. In any 
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case it is certain that effort is organized and that 
literature is applied. 

The salvation of democracy in reading as in other 
matters appears to rest on Lincoln’s faith that you 
can’t fool all the people all the time. Literature 
may be skilfully manipulated business or propa- 
ganda, but it is still devoted to an effort to please 
and inform the public. Anyone who has anything 
to say has a better chance than ever before to reach 
his public, which has thus far not sunk into univ- 
versal and perpetual gullibility. But what a 
Gargantuan appetite it offers to the best and the 
worst that can be offered by poets, preachers, pub- 
licists, pedagogues, publishers, and propagandists! 


With its growth during the nineteenth century, 
the reading public demanded information, news, 
entertainment, and enlightenment in enormous 
quantities. It became less homogeneous, more 
specialized, tending to split up into many publics, 
each with its special knowledge and _ interest. 
Writers multiplied as well as readers, and the sale 
of printed matter came to require a vast commercial 
organization. But in England the organization 
was free from government or church control, and 
was free to respond to the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand. On the whole, it seems likely that 
the reading public came nearer to getting what 
they wanted than ever before in the history of 
literature. The power of written words to excite 
the imagination and sympathy of readers was still 
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exercised mainly in the old forms of poetry, fiction, 
and essay; but this power was sought for more and 
more in all kinds of writing that could reach the 
public and was applied to the multitudinous 
questions of the day and to subjects far different 
from those which engaged writers in past times. 


CHAPTER III 


THE LITERARY INHERITANCE 


I 


The young man beginning a career in letters must 
draw his inspiration largely from the literature 
of the past. He may turn to a distant century or 
to a foreign tongue for special models, and he will 
draw something from the great writers whose 
power is exerted continuously, but inevitably he 
will be influenced greatly by the writers of the pre- 
ceding generation, by those who are held most in 
esteem in the days of his apprenticeship. He may 
begin not as a disciple but as a rebel, but that will 
mean merely that he writes in opposition to certain 
prevailing tendencies and selects earlier or less 
popular writers for his guidance. We can usually 
determine with some exactness what constituents 
are most important in the literary inheritance of 
an individual writer, or indeed of an age. 

The year 1832 saw the passing of the reform bill 
and the deaths of Scott and Goethe. It seemed to 
mark politically and socially the beginning of an 
industrial and democratic epoch rather sharply 
separated from the preceding era of the French 
Revolution, the Napoleonic wars, and the Tory 
reaction. In literature, it marks the passing of 


the writers who had made the preceding epoch so 
47 
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distinguished, and the appearance of new writers 
destined to “give the world another heart, and 
other pulses.” Byron, Shelley, Keats, Blake, Scott, 
Crabbe, and Hazlitt had died within the decade; 
Coleridge and Lamb lived only until 1834; Words- 
worth and Landor and De Quincy continued to 
write for many years, but their main work 
was already accomplished. By 1832, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Disraeli, and Tennyson had already pub- 
lished, and within a few years there were books 
from the Brownings, Dickens, and Thackeray. 
These new writers manifestly belong to the later 
age, but they instituted no revolt from the litera- 
ture of 1790-1830. In the literary inheritance of 
each that age bulks large. 

This age of Wordsworth, Scott, and Byron is 
usually described as a part of the Romantic move- 
ment which, during the close of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries was chang- 
ing the art and literature of all western Europe. 
The term Romanticism has been variously defined 
according as one or another of its manifestations 
is most emphasized. For my purpose it may serve 
as a sort of catch-word to indicate the sum of the 
characteristics which had distinguished English 
literature from 1790 to 1830. By the latter date 
these characteristics were well established and 
recognized. Macaulay, in his essay on Byron 
(1881) indicates what may be called the prevailing 
view of this literary revolution, which had been 
distinguished by new ideas, great personalities, and 
high creative achievement. Its influence was 
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destined to remain distinct and powerful through 
the entire century. 

Its influence may be seen in the forms of litera- 
ture. Poetry and fiction continue to be the forms 
that prevail. Even Carlyle tries both though he 
sueceeds at neither. On the other hand, the drama 
continues to be neglected. Literature gets no 
nearer to the theater after 1830 than it had before, 
and what drama is written is poetry for the 
reader. Further, the kinds of poetry which had 
prevailed before 1830 persist. If earlier models 
are sought, new writers turn to the gods of the 
romanticists’ idolatry, to Shakespeare or Milton, 
but during the rest of the century there are few 
followers of Dryden or Pope. The influence of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats is to 
be traced everywhere in poetic forms, and in a lesser 
degree Scott continues to influence the form of 
fiction, and Lamb, De Quincey, or Hazlitt, the forms 
of prose. 

When we turn to the ideas and standards which 
the new age inherited from Romanticism, these are 
so complex that they require considerable analysis. 
They may be grouped under certain comprehen- 
sive categories. 1. Humble Life. 2. External 
Nature. 3. The Return to the Past. 4. The Re- 
nascence of Wonder. 5. The Temper of Reform. 
6. Subjectivity. These I shall consider in order 
to indicate the significance of each and also to sug- 
gest that each has continued a very vital element, 
affecting both subject-matter and expression in 
literature down to the present day. The con- 
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sideration of these characteristics may also lead 
to a summation of romanticist theory as it was 
handed down to the Victorians. 


II 


Literature, after Rousseau, returned to nature in 
the sense of taking a new interest in men in humble 
circumstances and in the simplicities of existence. 
The peasant had heretofore been excluded from the 
more dignified forms of poetry such as tragedy and 
the epic, and had been relegated to a subordinate 
position even in prose fiction. Burns, Cowper, 
Crabbe, and Wordsworth all preferred the peasant 
to the king as a subject and established his prece- 
dence. By the time Carlyle and Tennyson began to 
write there was no question that in literature the 
man of humble life was entitled to fully as much 
consideration as emperor or sage. Indeed, as the 
century goes on, kings and the affairs of state are 
rather snubbed by literature, and some of the dis- 
trust which is felt for noble blood is transferred to 
men of wealth. The villains are usually very rich 
or else noble peers. All men are born good, and 
depravity is a contamination from society. When- 
ever a peasant appears in fiction you can count 
on his virtue. 

This interest in humble life is of course an accom- 
paniment of the movement for political democracy. 
Democracy in literature had the earlier triumph, 
as, for example, in the novels of Dickens. It must 
be noted, however, that this interest in the peasant, 
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inherited from Rousseau and Wordsworth, was not 

readily brought to include the factory worker or 
the shop girl. The sturdy agriculturists of Cum- 
berland, or the villagers of Sweet Auburn, con- 
tinue to be adored, but there are not many English 
idyls of the Manchester cotton spinners. 

The interest in humble life on the part of the 
romanticists was also an interest in simple life, a 
glorification of the intuitions, emotions, and morals 
of the natural man, or at Jeast of a man untramelled 
by the conventions of civilization. Knowledge, 
institutions, whatever could be viewed as the 
accumulation of civilization might well be dis- 
carded for the truth revealed in simple untutored 
feeling. Literature turned not only to humble 
men but to children and to dumb animals. The 
child in Wordsworth’s great ode becomes the very 
link between God and man, between the pure 
heaven and the corrupted world. After Words- 
worth and Blake there remained no question of the 
child’s place in literature. But the interest in 
childhood has gone on increasing. The literature 
of the century is crowded with children. Recollec- 
tions of childhood, as in the writings of De Quincey, 
Carlyle, Dickens, make up some of the best remem- 
bered pages. There are interpretations of child 
life, and books for children, as well as about them. 
Half of the novels begin with childhood, as “ Henry 
Esmond,” or “ David Copperfield,” or “The Mill 
on the Floss.” This continuing absorption of 
literature with the child is doubtless a reflection of 
life, but nevertheless it came as an inheritance 
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from romanticism. From Burns and Wordsworth 
on, dumb animals have received an hitherto un- 
known share of sentiment and admiration. The 
horse, dog, cat, cow, and jackass have given impulse 
to poetry and fiction. When we turn back to read 
Milton we are rather affronted because there are 
no children and no tame animals in “ Paradise 
Lost.” No nineteenth century writer would make 
this omission. 

The “Return to Nature” may be taken as stand- 
ing for a new interest in external nature, as well 
as in natural man. The ancients do not appear 
to have taken much interest in nature apart from 
man; they saw beautiful landscapes as a_back- 
ground for man’s activities. From the time that 
Petrarch made the first recorded ascent of a moun- 
tain for pleasure, the romantic interest in scenery 
has been slowly growing. By the end of the eight- 
eenth century many were finding delight in pictur- 
esque countryside, and Wordsworth found there not 
only joy but the revelation of the lesson that he 
sought. In flowers, mountains, or lakeside were 
the hiding places of God, whence He spoke to the 
poet. Nature became a spirit brooding over and 
sympathizing with mankind, and also a very indus- 
trious school-mistress with many lessons for man’s 
instruction. 

All the poets went to school to her, all observed 
her moods with pains and reverence, all received 
her lessons and transferred them to us. The one 
test of a poet came to be his sensibility to delicate 
impressions and spiritual incentives from field and 
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wood. No poet during the nineteenth century has 
dared to deny this reverential attitude, most of 
them have done their best to evince the desired 
sensibility. Charles Lamb ventured a preference 
for the sensations and lessons that he received from 
a city street, but he gave in after he had climbed 
Skiddaw. Poetry has been devoted to sunsets, 
mountains, dawns, stars and waves; it has been 
forever describing the varying moods of nature and 
their reflection in the moods of man. This has 
seemed the chief field, sometimes almost the only 
field for poetry. And the novelist has been almost 
equally occupied with description of Nature com- 
muning with men. This Nature which the young 
man learned of in literature is not the great system 
of the eighteenth century or the organisin of the 
later scientists, it is country unmarred by man, re- 
mote from his cities, peopled only by a wanderer, a 
hermit, or at most a village of natural men; and 
it is a nature which speaks to its devotees of beauty 
and beneficence. 

The third ingredient of Romanticism I have 
called “the Return to the Past,’ but this had its 
beginnings in Medievalism. In England, the 
romantic movement became manifest in the middle 
of the century in the sentimentality of Richardson 
and others, which helped to form Rousseau, and in 
an awakening interest in medieval ballads, castles, 
wonders, and stories. Walpole’s tale of terror, 
Percy’s collection of ballads, Chatterton’s poems 
written in the muniment room of Bristol church, 
Gray’s more scholarly excursions into Northern 
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literature, and Macpherson’s “ Ossian,” all ap- 
peared within five or six years. The tale of horror 
with its haunted castle gave a new direction to 
fiction ; the ballad gave a new inspiration to poetry ; 
Ossian stirred the hearts of responsive youth in- 
cluding Goethe and Napoleon. Henceforth the 
medieval world, still so close to England, became 
an accepted subject of English literature. 

The castle with its knights and ladies became as 
familiar as the village with its uncontaminated 
peasants. The customs, manners, dress, and 
especially the superstitions and marvels of the 
Middle Ages brought a new picturesqueness and a 
new mystery into literature. Where modern man- 
ners and dress and habitation seemed lacking in 
beauty, everything in the medieval past took on a 
glamor. 

After 1830, this medievalism continued and 
broadened. In addition to the admiration for 
ruined castles, men began to feel the beauty of the 
cathedrals and of the early Christian paintings, and 
to write about them. In addition to a concern in 
the superstitions of the Middle Ages, men became 
impressed by their ideals and standards. Newman 
and the Tractarians went to the early fathers. 
Carlyle found in the records of a twelfth century 
monastery a model for the organization of modern 
industry. Ruskin preached a sort of socialized 
feudalism, as against the competitive system. The 
enthusiasm of Morris for Marxian socialism went 
along with rapture over medieval narrative, archi- 
tecture, and design. The public, intent on news of 
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the day or stories of how a poor boy got wealth 
and a beautiful wife, were also eager to read of 
Launcelot and Guinevere. English literature dur- 
ing the mid-nineteenth century is bound to keep 
its hold on the Middle Ages. It seemed as if, amid 
the new railways and factories, the old churches 
and castles had reasserted their power. The “ bare 
ruined choirs ” again inspired song. 

But the interest in the past went beyond any 
particular centuries. Scott had given not only in- 
comparable reproduction of the Middle Ages in 
“ Tvanhoe,” the “ Talisman,” and “ Quentin Dur- 
ward,” but a great panorama of past glories and 
past ideals, extending from the twelfth through the 
eighteenth century. Just at the beginning of the 
modern industrial era, he had glorified the past, and 
made man feel his own relations and concern with 
the days of long ago. The poets found almost any 
part of the past a refuge from the present, or they 
gained remoteness through excursions into distant 
lands. Revelations of Greek sculpture gave a new 
background of art and architecture to Greek history 
and poetry. Keats, looking for a world of charm 
such as modern life did not afford, found it in the 
myths of Greece as well as in the stories of 
Boceaccio or the enchantments of Autumn. The 
tales of Celtic Ireland, the sagas of Iceland, the 
Elizabethan dramatists, Chaucer, the old romances, 
all yielded anew their charm to the moderns. 
Antiquarian research and sober history united with 
romance and poetry in continuing this interest 
through the century. It is perhaps significant that 
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the most popular American poet was the one who 
did most to bring the stories of the past to the 
literature of the western world. 

Closely connected with the awakened interest in 
the Middle Ages was the new desire for the strange, 
weird, and mysterious, to which has been given the 
name Renascence of Wonder. The tale of terror 
with its mysteries and horrors was a crude response 
to this changing taste, but it had a direct influence 
on the two most popular of the romanticists, Scott 
and Byron. They recognized the new obligation of 
literature to thrill. Although both men were 
masters in the art of presenting life realistically, 
yet they found a glamor in the heroic, the melo- 
dramatic, the sensational, and the supernatural. 
There were writers in the romantic period who had 
no share in this excitation of wonder, as Crabbe and 
Jane Austen; but cursory recalling of titles will 
indicate how pervasive and varied was its range. 
“ Christabel,” “The Child Angel,” “Suspiria de 
Profundis,” “Lamia,” ‘Alastor,’ “Guy Manner- 
ing,” “Manfred ” — one could make many similar 
lists of books and poems which represent a period 
when the old men dreamed dreams and the young 
men saw Visions. 

The Renascence of Wonder is perhaps nowhere 
more amazingly exhibited than in the poetry of 
Shelley. His energy was motivated by an intense 
desire to reform the world, but it resulted in poems 
that present iridescent dreams removed from any 
contact with external reality. He tells of visions of 
fire, rainbow, lightning, amazing in their mingling 
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sensations of light, movement, odor, and music, 
suggestive of the Phaethon flights of man’s ideals 
and their tragic disappointments,— vague, fleeting, 
unreal. His effect on the Victorians is less easy 
to trace than that of Wordsworth or Keats, because, 
like his poetry, it is often vague and indefinite. 
Yet we know how he aroused the youthful Brown- 
ing, and he has stirred the whole course of the 
creative imagination. The youth with the girlish 
face and the intense eyes, with his total imprac- 
ticability, with his unconsidered devotion to ideas, 
and his power to translate his dreams and moods 
into music and trope, has become our beau ideal 
of the poet. The vagueness, the monotony of his 
verse might weary; it withstands rational criticism 
no better than his life or his theories. But it some- 
how convinced the English world that the search of 
poetry ought to be for “a light that never was on 
sea or land.” He was the Galahad who has led 
many a succeeding poet in bootless chase after 
wandering fires. More perhaps than any of the 
other romanticists he committed Victorian litera- 
ture to the quest for the Holy Grail. Poetry has 
been a criticism of life, it has accomplished this 
criticism in many ways, and in late years often 
through a realism that is empirical and untran- 
scendental. But Victorian poetry was rarely free 
from the faith that out of the poet’s moods and 
dreams there could be created a vision that should 
transcend fact and lift enraptured man into the un- 
tried ether. 

The Temper of Revolt was the incentive for Shel- 
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ley’s dreams of wonder and it was the incentive for 
much that was best in the romanticists. Their 
movement began with a literary revolt against the 
theory and practice of the neo-classicists, it con- 
tinued to seek new subjects and modes of ex- 
pression. Its rebellion soon extended beyond mat- 
ters of art and allied itself with insurrection in the 
fields of politics and society. It shared in the aims 
and hopes of the French Revolution; and in the 
period of political reaction which followed, some 
of its great voices were still heard for rebellion 
and reform. The romantic movement indeed has 
often been identified with this struggle of political 
liberalism, but it is of course a mistake to speak 
of English literature of the period as mainly radi- 
cal. The tory position was sustained by the 
frenzied eloquence of Burke in his closing years, 
and later by the philosophy of Coleridge and the 
controversial talents of Southey and other re- 
viewers. That great tory, Scott, though he wrote 
his novels and poems without definite political in- 
tent, yet made them powerful imaginative props for 
the conservative principle. The admission of the 
traditions and ideas of the national past to a vote 
in the decisions of the present — that message of 
the Waverley novels has reached many readers 
wholly unsuspicious that their sympathies were 
being directed to political doctrine. 

In England the romantic period shows a litera- 
ture of controversy with the lines between tories 
and radicals sharply drawn; but it is a con- 
troversy more far-reaching and fundamental than 
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is indicated by its political partisanship. It 
announces that the foundations of government and 
society are an issue and may be open to the attack 
of literature. Rousseau’s influence was primarily 
this — one man stood up in rebellion against the 
world, and literature gave him effective weapons 
for the uneven contest. In the days after Waterloo 
it was an Englishman who appeared to Europe as 
Dayid facing the Goliath of society, and the only 
stones in Byron’s sling were poems. And Shelley 
was translating the memories and despairs and 
hopes of revolution into melody and image. The 
temper of revolt was again one of the chief creative 
impulses in literature. 

The Victorian writers were not any more unani- 
mous in their faith in democracy than were the 
romanticists, but they were all conscious of the 
_ power of literature to assault the foundations of 
society. Carlyle, Mill, Ruskin, Arnold, and Morris 
were social reformers. Though the cry for revolu- 
tion grows less fervid as the century rolls on, the 
concern of imaginative literature with fundamental 
social and political problems only increases. 
Literature is recognized as a ferment in the body 
politic, as a pilot for the foundering bark, or as 
the rostrum whence the tribune appeals to the plebs. 
This political inheritance was not of course exclu- 
sively from literary sources. The French Reyolu- 
tion, the Napoleonic wars, the struggle for reform 
were the great events under whose shadow every 
one was living in 1832; but the poet felt an especial 
obligation to write on liberty as well as on nature, 
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humble humanity, and medieval story. The novel- 
ist felt the suitability for his purpose of political 
and social propaganda not less than that of sensa- 
tion and mystification. No writer of gifts and 
conscience was unaware of the possibility of mak- 
ing an impression through his writing on the 
government and constitution of English society. 
Perhaps no element of the romanticist tradition is 
more alive than that which has incited the great 
rebels — Rousseau, Byron, Carlyle, and Tolstoi. 
My sixth and last characteristic for the romantic 
movement is its subjectivity. Literature was 
viewed as the expression of personality. Its treat- 
ment of subject and its appeal to readers were re- 
garded as of less moment than its revelation of the 
writer’s individuality. Moreover, individuality 
was revealed less in the disciplined or rationalized 
will than in the excessive or peculiar emotion. 
Literature became a place where men could lay 
bare their hearts. Poetry at its best was lyrical, 
exposing moods, hopes, disappointments, seeking in 
every aspect of nature the reflection of personal 
feeling, and discovering new powers in our language 
for the description of emotional states. Following 
Rousseau, the Confession again took eminence as 
a literary form. Lamb wrote the “ Confessions of 
a Drunkard,’ De Quincey the “ Confessions of an 
Opium Hater,” Hazlitt the “Liber Amoris,” the 
confessions of a most unsavory amour. Words- 
worth began what was to be a great philosophical 
poem with thirty thousand lines of the “ Prelude” 
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on the emotional experience of his own youth. 
Through Europe Byron bore — 


“The pageant of his bleeding heart.” 


The expression of emotion, however, need not be 
scattered or occasional. Rather, the poet’s sensi- 
bility should be steadily responsive to a large range 
of life. The experiences of Goethe, Wordsworth 
and others seemed to indicate that after passing 
through what the Germans called a period of storm 
and stress, a sort of adolescent turmoil of emotional 
uncertainties, the poet should get his emotions so 
focussed that they would reflect clearly and stead- 
ily. The greatness of the individual in literature 
was to be measured by this power to present a view 
of life, to interpret the world. Literature began 
to offer a series of views of the universe reflected 
through these personal mediums. It offered 
readers the universe as seen by Goethe or Words- 
worth or Byron or Shelley. 

The Victorian looked back on a _ generation 
marked by outstanding personalities who had 
recorded their emotional experiences or had ampli- 
fied this experience through reflection into a philo- 
sophy of life. Criticism was employed mainly 
either in admiring the personality or in hunting 
for the philosophy. It is interesting to see how 
these examples have directed both the creation and 
the appreciation of literature down to our own day. 
Many an author from Carlyle to Mr. H. G. Wells 
has felt it essential to have first an emotional storm 
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and stress and second a religion of his own. I am 
not suggesting that these experiences have not been 
real and strongly felt, I am simply indicating that 
they are in entire harmony with a great literary 
tradition. 

If the author’s personality was to color the ma- 
terial, still more it was expected to determine the 
form. Art was an affair—not of rules, models, 
or principles, but of artists. Limits set by estab- 
lished types or categories were to be disregarded. 
The imagination of the individual was to be 
supreme. The larger forms of literature were, to 
be sure, determined by causes beyond the inter- 
ference of persons, but individual genius went 
some distance in modifying them. The review 
article has been mentioned as a new form which 
suited the conditions of publishing, but it was 
forced to embrace such variations as De Quincey’s 
“ Confessions ”’ and Lamb’s “ Essays of Elia.” The 
poetic drama, divorced from the stage, was left 
without standards, and some of its greatest off- 
spring were chiefly lyrical and only slightly dra- 
matic, as “ Manfred” or “ Prometheus Unbound.” 
Style, both in prose and verse, felt the new freedom 
and the new opportunity. Wordsworth and 
Coleridge attempted a revolution. In Lamb and 
De Quincey personal whimsicality became the 
essence of style. Prose became not a form of ex- 
pression resting on social conformity but the reflec- 
tion of individual peculiarity. The Victorians 
followed a generation of great artists whose art was 
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founded on a protest against law and order and 
restraint and on a faith in individual liberty. 


Ill 


These various characteristics of romanticism 
which I am trying to describe were the results of 
tendencies all of which were manifest in no single 
author but some of which are conspicuous in nearly 
every writer of importance between 1790 and 1832. 
By the later date they not only had the sanction of 
the great poets of the preceding generation, they 
had been coalesced into a kind of theory of litera- 
ture which already had a philosophy and a criti- 
cism. 

For philosophical support romanticism went to 
the Germans rather than to any English school, 
but the essentials of this philosophy did not rest 
firmly on any system or indeed on any purely 
rationalistic inquiry. Literature conceived the 
world in terms of idealism and individualism; and 
both atheists like Shelley, Christian apologists like 
Coleridge, and later mystics like Carlyle were 
united in the essentials. This world of matter that 
we see and know was viewed as an appearance 
or garment of the reality which is spirit. Matter, 
space, and time, our sensations and our reason lie 
outside of spirit which is absolute. But each indi- 
vidual is himself a part of that spirit or else carries 
a means of approach to it, and so is a sharer in the 
eternal reality. Put very baldly, this is the trans- 
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cendentalism that lies implicitly or explicitly at the 
basis of the romanticist theory of literature. 

Literature thus becomes a revelation of this 
divine reality to man. For, the emotions and 
imagination rather than common sense or reason, 
were accepted as both indications of personality 
and approaches to the Absolute. Literature as the 
expression of intuitions and sympathies was con- 
ceived as a means of union between the soul of man 
and the ideal absolute. The poet has a little more 
of the divine than other men and he is therefore 
able to point out to them the way to God, or to 
stir their lesser souls to a responsiveness to the 
universal soulhood. The literary genius is then a 
priest, a mystic seer, a prophet called of God, who 
can best bring less sensitive men to a feeling of 
deity by revealing his own soul. The literary 
imagination thus becomes one of ‘the implements 
for lifting the veils of sense and reason which hide 
the true reality from mortal view. You must have 
the greatest faith and reliance in your own soul for 
thereby you can know God. You must accept the 
men of creative imagination because their display 
of this faculty of soul shows that they know most 
of God. Literature may be viewed therefore as a 
philosophy, a religion, and a gospel. 

The implications of this philosophy for criticism 
are easy to see and were ardently accepted by many. 
The critic is a lesser poet, half way between the 
poet and the ordinary gentle reader, just as the 
poet is half way between that reader and God. 
The critic is an acolyte who assists the poet priest 
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in the mysteries, a follower of the evangelist, glean- 
ing a few extra souls who have escaped the exhorta- 
tion of the greater preacher. He is a worshipper of 
both God and the prophets, but he pays his de- 
votions at the shrines of the saints rather than at 
the high altar. If he can discover some new or 
forgotten saint, his is at least a minor ecstasy. 
Naturally, in this worship an elaborate hierarchy 
soon appears. There are greater and lesser poets 
and greater and lesser critics. But it is better to 
be a doorkeeper in the house of the Lord than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness. Even a minor 
poet may prove his superior soulhood by serving 
aS appreciative critic to the greatest. Even 
Coleridge was proud to render this service to 
Shakespeare. Criticism may indeed overthrow the 
idols and demolish false faiths, but in the presence 
- of poetic genius it can only serve and worship. The 
slightest word of such a genius as Shakespeare 
must be reverently admired as an emanation from 
the Absolute. 

This theory of literature with its attendant 
philosophy and criticism was explicit and conscious 
by 1832, and exercised its sway over the early Vic- 
torians. It is proclaimed in the transcendentalism 
of both Carlyle and Emerson and from somewhat 
different points of view in the poetry of both Tenny- 
son and Browning. It is part of my purpose in 
this book to consider various modifications and op- 
positions which it aroused. But its power is by 
no means spent, and it is still often tacitly assumed 
as the only orthodox belief. Any new support for 
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it, with whatever reservations and amendments, is 
assured of an enthusiastic approval such as has 
been received by the poetry of Tagore, the 
philosophy of Bergson, and the criticism of Croce. 

I must add, however, that romanticism was not 
the sole possessor of the field either in the practice 
or theory of letters when the Victorian era began. 
The classicist tradition still had its adherents, and 
a great antagonist was already apparent in utili- 
tarianism with its disregard of emotion and of the 
past, its contempt for both mysticism and poetry, 
and its insistence on utility to be secured through 
reason regulating experience. But utilitarianism 
was only beginning to affect literature and its full 
effects will be considered later. 

Further it must be admitted that such a summary 
as mine shows the more salient elements in roman- 
ticism at the expense of less extreme but possibly 
more permanent influences which it exerted on lit- 
erature. With all this transcendentalism, super- 
naturalism, and medievalism, the romanticists often 
saw life clearly. There is abundant realism in the 
poetry of Burns and Wordsworth, and in the per- 
sons and incidents of Scott’s novels. Crabbe and 
Jane Austen are not mystics, though they belong to 
the romantic period. Hazlitt is an observer of fact, 
an enjoyer of experience, as well as an artist in 
emotion. Byron is at his best not in his exposure 
of his bleeding heart but when he mixes his 
romantic individualism with realistic satire in 
“Don Juan.” The romantic movement was a 
stimulating and creative period that produced a 
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literature, reflective of manners as well as reveal- 
ing emotion, discerning and probing the problems 
of the present as well as dreaming of the past or 
the other world, enlarging our knowledge of men 
and life as well as offering new thrills and exalta- 
tions. And the Victorians inherited the noble 
additions to English literature, the great imagina- 
tive achievements of the preceding generation, as 
well as particular methods, criticism, and _phi- 
losophy. But my summary may suffice to recall 
what different elements the literary inheritance of 
1832 had from that of a century earlier at the death 
of Pope, or a century before at the passing of 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethans. I am merely 
marking the differentiations and noting how strong 
their influence has been for still another hundred 


years. 
IV 


It is scarcely necessary, indeed, to dwell further 
on the potency that the romanticist theory and 
practice have exercised through the nineteenth 
century. There is no single characteristic which 
has not been transmitted. We still respond to 
Shelley and Lamb as we do not to Pope and Swift. 
We still regard the supernatural, the medieval, the 
individual mood, and the transcendental view of 
life as offering most suitable themes for the literary 
imagination. But it is also manifest that the 
romanticist conception of literature is much less 
potent now than it was fifty or one hundred years 
ago. Few go to literature with a perfect assurance 
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of finding a guide, a philosophy, and a religion. 
Our age looks rather to the bacteriologist and the 
inventor. When we consider the changes that have 
been going on in the reading public and the vast 
popularization and specialization of printed matter, 
we may wonder how the romanticist tradition has 
held its power so long. When we consider the 
England that was coming into being in 1832 — the 
England of machine industry and democratic gov- 
ernment — and the changes in thought there were 
already pointing to the forward march of science, 
we may wonder if a literary inheritance ever came 
into a more hostile environment than that which 
romanticism encountered in England of 1830-1880. 

Literature was devoted to the simplicities of 
human nature at the moment of an enormous ad- 
vance in men’s knowledge and wealth. It was de- 
lighting itself with external nature when men’s in- 
terests were being focussed as never before on 
mechanical device. It was calling the imagination 
back to the past when every new invention was be- 
littling the past and exalting the future. It was 
turning to the old supernaturalism for both 
mystery and wonder at the time that mechanical 
invention was surpassing the old magic and that 
reason and science were discovering and exploring 
unknown worlds. It was crying for reform of the 
old society from the point of view of individual 
freedom just when the actual body politic was 
binding men together in new and firm organization. 
It was exalting emotion above intellect, soul rather 
than matter, mystic desire rather than community 
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reason just at the dawn of modern science, of a new 
knowledge of matter, and of an increased faith in 
the power of human will working under rational 
guidance. 

The romanticist inheritance modified by a hostile 
environment of industry, democracy, and science 
— this may serve as a rough formula for my further 
examination of some of the conspicuous develop- 
ments of literature in Victorian England. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE LITERARY ENVIRONMENT AND CARLYLE 


In the preceding chapter I have analyzed some 
of the characteristics of literature during the 
generation before 1830 and have suggested that 
these formed a principal part of the literary in- 
heritance of the Victorians. In this chapter I pro- 
pose to look at some of the ways in which that in- 
heritance was modified by its environment as 
illustrated in the work of a single author. The 
term environment when applied to literature is con- 
venient rather than exact, and includes all the in- 
fluences that are exercised upon literature by the 
changing phenomena of the age in which it is pro- 
duced. The development of industry and inven- 
tion, for example, brought about a vast revolution 
in the life with which literature dealt. The rapid 
growth in the reading public tended to change the 
scope and nature of its service and functions. The 
discoveries of natural science enlarged man’s 
knowledge and gave a different perspective to his 
views of most subjects, including literature. The 
activities of the imagination and sympathies of the 
nation had been given certain marked direction by 
Romanticism, but this direction was inevitably 
altered by the Victorian period of industrial, social, 
and intellectual revolution. 

70 
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The process of alteration may be observed in 
many writers, but nowhere more strikingly than in 
the literary career of Carlyle. He began in most 
respects a thoroughgoing romanticist, but his 
imagination was moyed profoundly and variously 
by the events of his own age. His long life (1795- 
1881) extended nearly across the century, and the 
forty years of his active writing, from “ German 
Romance” (1827) to “ Shooting Niagara” (1867) 
comprise the period of change with which we are 
particularly concerned. He was a man of the 
most marked and forcible originality, whose per- 
sonality became a powerful factor in the national 
life. He is the most representative Victorian 
writer both in his reflection of current ideas and 
in his influence on the gifted youth of his day. If 
he exhibits in many respects the continuation of 
- ideas and sentiments of the past, no writer shows 
a deeper recognition of the demands and problems 
of the new age. In his career we may trace a 
partial and gradual yielding of the romanticist 
tradition to the Victorian environment. 


I 


Carlyle was the son of humble Scotch parents, 
both of whom possessed strong moral and mental 
integrity. His mother taught him to read, but she 
herself did not know how to write until she learned 
the art in order to answer the letters of her boy 
away at college. The Bible, a Calvinist and dis- 
senting theology, an uncompromising morality, 
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Scotch songs and Burns’s poems laid the foundation 
of the boy’s training. At great sacrifice he was 
sent to school and college to gain an education for 
the ministry. Edinburgh University does not ap- 
pear to have given him much familiarity with the 
classics, but it supplied a sound training in mathe- 
matics and an incentive to wide reading in history 
and modern literature. 

The earning of a living was a difficult and press- 
ing problem, but the ambitious and dyspeptic youth 
did not easily bend his will to the confinements of 
a profession. His break with orthodox religion 
made the ministry impossible, and after brief trials 
he rejected school-teaching, tutoring, and the law. 
He felt himself out of sorts with life, and wrestled 
vainly with dyspepsia and the devil, until in a 
memorable interview in Leith Walk, Edinburgh, he 
faced the powers of doubt and denial, and overcame 
the forces of the Everlasting No. This victory 
closely followed two events which perhaps con- 
tributed to it, and which at all events were of the 
greatest importance in his life — his first acquaint- 
ance with German literature and the first meeting 
with the brilliant woman who was later to become 
his wife. After a period of several years of uncer- 
tainty, the triumph over the Everlasting No was 
succeeded by the Everlasting Yea, the attainment 
of belief which gave assurance and direction to 
activity. This spiritual struggle resulting in the 
attainment of a modus vivendi with the universe is 
possibly characteristic of youth in all climes and 
ages, but it had gained an unusual importance in 
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literature during the romantic movement. It had 
been the theme of much writing including Words- 
worth’s “Prelude” and Goethe’s “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” and after Carlyle it continued an absorb- 
ing subject for Victorian poets. For him Goethe 
had been the chief guide to new belief, and litera- 
ture was to be the means by which he coédperated 
with the universe. 

Editors and publishers gave him moderate assist- 
ance. His “ Life of Schiller” found a place in the 
London Magazine, and a publisher paid him well 
for a translation of ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister.” Literary 
hack work gave him enough money to marry Jane 
Welsh, and for a few years the newly married 
couple were supported by articles in the reviews, 
mostly on German literature. Carlyle tried a 
novel and verse, but neither proved suitable for the 
_ task he had in view — to carry his message to the 
world. This was accomplished in “Sartor Re- 
sartus,” written in lonely poverty at Craigenput- 
tock in 1830, and finally published — at reduced 
rates —in Fraser’s Magazine in 1833-1834, 

The main message of the book, though original 
and even eccentric in expression, was a restatement 
of that union of idealism and individualism which 
had become the accepted philosophy of romanti- 
cism. There was eloquent insistence upon the im- 
manence of the spirit and the transitoriness of all 
else in the universe, and upon the assurance that 
the individual was a part of this spiritual reality. 
Though no one could be more impressed than was 
Carlyle with the ceaseless change manifested by 
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this world existing in space and time, yet he re- 
jected this as mere appearance and rested his faith 
on the eternal and unchanging quality of personal- 
ity. This creed is used as the basis for a conclu- 
sion, less familiar and enunciated with unusual 
definiteness. Since man is a part of the eternal 
spirit, what he does is part of the eternal progress, 
therefore he must work. The emphasis is placed 
less on the consciousness of personality than on the 
importance of individual volition, and the recon- 
ciliation of the individual with the universe is made 
through the gospel of work. 

When Carlyle says: “ Close thy Byron; open thy 
Goethe.” “Love not Pleasure; love God,’’— he is 
not wholly fair to Byron, and he is crediting Goethe 
with a lesson that had often been proclaimed in 
the world, in his Ecclefechan home and elsewhere. 
But Carlyle is also in some measure closing the door 
on the romanticist exaggeration of emotion, and 
placing a new stress on volitional activity. The in- 
dividual soul is to work and work in the new world 
that lies about him. Whatever mystic sanction 
can be found in eternal permanence, there is no 
doubt that man must busy himself in changing the 
present world. The closing chapters of the 
“Sartor ” discuss the revolution and reorganiza- 
tion of society, which Carlyle believes is at hand; 
and it soon appears that this new society while rest- 
ing on faith in the spiritual eternities, is not to rest 
on an individualistic return to nature, or on a 
democratic enthusiasm. Rich and poor are pic- 
tured as two mad whirlpools, growing madder 
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under the new antagonism of employer and em- 
ployee, and threatening disruption and ruin. In- 
dividual man is no savage or anarchist or logic- 
machine but a worker whose toil under the new 
dispensation links him in a closer brotherhood with 
allmen. The smithy’s fire in the Black Forest that 
is bound by an irrefragable nexus with all fires and 
all labor, is a symbol of that complexity of man’s 
world through which the spirit moves. All men 
must work, and the leaders must organize and di- 
rect their labor. The organization of labor is the 
great problem of the age, and it can be solved only 
through a religion which will inspire heroes with an 
unselfish leadership and inspire the multitude with 
an obedience to the worthy heroes. Literature 
should furnish the new priesthood to preach that 
religion. 
_ Manifestly, here is a doctrine that departs in 
some degree from that of Rousseau, or Wordsworth, 
or Shelley, or Goethe; and it is also different from 
a powerful English theory of reconstruction which 
was just attaining full headway but had not yet 
made much impression on literature, that of the 
Utilitarians. Jeremy Bentham’s gospel of Utility 
had the enormous recommendations of simplicity 
and of harmony with its time. The test of Utility, 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, was 
to be applied to every human activity, to ethics, to 
government, to law, to criminal punishment, to 
economics, and soon. Conduct was to be governed 
by calculation rather than by intuition. Govern- 
ment was to be democratic and reduced to little 
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more than a police system, since on @ priori reason- 
ing that scheme promoted the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. Manufacture and trade were 
to be let alone, since the economists proved that 
free trade would promote happiness. The new 
political economy had indeed fitted in very well 
with Bentham’s scheme of affairs and was busy 
proving the utilitarian desirability of letting the 
production and distribution of wealth go on un- 
controlled. 

In the “Sartor” both utilitarianism and politi- 
cal economy are denounced as anathema. Carlyle’s 
objection to utilitarianism is that it rests on a 
merely rational appraisal of happiness, but he de- 
clares that life rests on disciplined duty perform- 
ing worthy labor. He denounces political economy 
as a gospel of Mammon because it encourages the 
unmoral and undirected competition for wealth. 
To him these doctrines were the very religion and 
law of an age given over to commercialism and to 
the strife for an unworthy happiness. Against 
such new creeds, Carlyle felt that he was holding 
to an ancient faith, but a faith that must be stripped 
of its old clothes and fitted with garments suited 
to the needs of an age of portentous change. 

Nevertheless, the utilitarians had points of 
agreement with Carlyle that he could recognize. 
He was as radical as they in desiring the overthrow 
of the existing organization of society, and he was 
like them terribly in earnest. His former pupil, 
Charles Buller, was making a career in politics as 
a radical, and for some years after “Sartor Re- 
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sartus,”’ Carlyle was on intimate terms with the 
leading hope of the utilitarians, John Stuart Mill. 
Mill had been trained by a preposterous education 
to carry on the great work of rationalizing the 
world according to the utilitarian formula. At 
twenty-five he awoke to the fact that there might 
be something in human nature, not readily measur- 
able by this formula, that in the imagination and 
sympathies to which literature appeals might lie a 
secret which had escaped Bentham, so he took to 
reading Goethe and Wordsworth and listening to 
Carlyle. Out of this intercourse Mill seems to have 
been led to a more humane and yielding and a less 
doctrinaire interpretation of his formulas; and 
Carlyle seems to have gained a broader view of the 
bearing of social and political problems on his in- 
dividualism. But in the end the two men took 
- opposite courses and grew farther and farther 
apart. 

As we look back over a century in which utilitar- 
ianism has been a very vital force in politics and 
morals, it is easy to point out its cardinal limita- 
tions. Lord Morley has said it lacked a knowledge 
of modern science and a sense of history. It was 
limited too by its doctrinaire disregard of the emo- 
tional and imaginative content of life. But if 
Carlyle had been less of a transcendentalist he 
might have found its formula worthy of trial and 
modification; just as Mill, if he had been less of a 
doctrinaire, might have seen the need of some plans 
for organization and control like Carlyle’s in order 
to secure any equable distribution of happiness. 
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The world, however, still faces the problem for 
which they failed to find a solution —a construc- 
tive compromise between organization and dis- 
cipline on the one hand, and freedom and happiness 
on the other. 

Carlyle had little knowledge of modern science 
but he possessed a sense of history. The Rousseau 
view of civilization as a mere process of corruption 
has not prevailed against the conception of history 
as growth and development. In the course of civil- 
ization Carlyle saw the procession of the spirit; and 
to history, rather than to nature or natural man, 
he turned for revelation of deity. Throughout his 
life he was engaged in a search of modern history 
in order to understand its moral significance for 
himself and for the world. The book which won 
immediate popularity and established his position 
in literature was “The French Revolution,” that 
incomparably vivid record of the men and events of 
the great convulsion which had overturned Europe. 
In a way, the book is a typically romanticist pic- 
ture of history. It is a series of thrilling personal 
impressions; and it is inspired by the confidence 
that this book, “straight from the heart,’ must 
therefore be right. There is much consequently in 
the French Revolution in which Carlyle took no 
interest, notably its doctrines and programs, indeed 
its whole intellectual side. One does not find in 
Carlyle’s pages any indication of constructive ac- 
complishment or of a constructive program of re- 
form that has dominated all political theorizing 
during the century since. He looks on the Reyolu- 
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tion as a moral drama of right and wrong, of con- 
flicting personalities, and he is sure of its moral 
validity oniy when he considers what it destroyed. 
Highty years after Rousseau had first sounded the 
gospel of revolution, he looks back on the events 
which put Rousseau’s fancies into actuality, and 
despite the horrors and the failures, he rejoices in 
what has been demolished. Carlyle never got 
over the romanticist’s impatient contempt for the 
Eighteenth Century. 

But for Carlyle and for his readers the book 
was not merely an interpretative record of the past 
but full of teaching for the present. Democracy, 
natural man, undisciplined individuality, did not 
come through his inspection without losing most 
of their glory. The book proclaimed this is what 
will happen again if we do not mend our ways. 
- The old age is gone, but the new age must build 
on firmer foundations than anything the French 
Revolution has to offer. 

“Heroes and Hero-worship” was a further 
searching of history, this time for the great per- 
sonalities who should reveal past progress and 
point the lessons for the future. The doctrine of 
hero-worship afforded a codrdination between the 
labors of the masses and that movement of the ages 
in which Carlyle was coming to find the sole revela- 
tion of deity. Not through a direct participation 
of the individual soul with God, but through an 
obedience to the heroes who lead, could the world’s 
work find direction and goal. History became the 
record of these great leaders, and later Carlyle was 
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to become a historical specialist working angrily 
but earnestly with Dryasdust to search out the 
minutest records of those masterful men whose 
domination in the past seemed to him to offer the 
best models for future progress. 

His doctrine of hero-worship, moreover, has 
numerous applications to modern society. Carlyle 
is always proclaiming our need of strong men and 
exceptional men. In government he argues for cen- 
tralized authority and a powerful executive. 
Against the effort to lift the masses he desires the 
recognition and opportunity for an aristocracy of 
talent. Into the democratic mass he would intro- 
duce an aristocratic leaven. Though he often talks 
of his heroes as men of mystic vision on terms of 
special intimacy with the absolute, what he advo- 
cates for ninteenth century democracy is recogni- 
tion for the able and authority for the rulers. 

Before he began to labor over his “ Cromwell ” 
and his “ Frederick,” his mind was much occupied 
with the problems of industrial England. The out- 
ery of suffering from the working classes found 
poetical expression in Elliott’s “Corn Law Rhymes,” 
a book that Carlyle reviewed sympathetically. 
A few years later the Chartist agitation called forth 
his essay on “ Chartism,” which although opposing 
universal suffrage shows Carlyle’s imagination as 
much occupied with Arkwright and Watt, transpor- 
tation and machinery, as with more mystical enti- 
ties. Four years later he wrote in haste a little 
book that reflects still more strongly the effect upon 
him of the environment of industrial England. In 
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“Past and Present” he is again summoning His- 
tory to offer a strong man to preach his lessons to 
the heroless mob of the modern world, but the Past 
becomes merely a text for a fiercely earnest sermon 
on the political, social, and industrial Present. 

Here Carlyle goes back to the chronicle of a 
medieval abbot for lessons of authority, serious- 
ness, and obedience. He scorns the universal 
suffrage for which the Chartists were appealing; 
and though he favors the repeal of the mad Corn 
Laws, he has only contempt for the doctrine of 
laissez faire, on which both the utilitarians and 
the political economists had based this reform. 
Carlyle urges other political reforms, such as educa- 
tion and profit sharing, but he is insistent that there 
is no single panacea, no Morrison’s pill, for the 
malady of society. What is new in the book is the 
-impressiveness with which he diagnoses the state of 
society. The landed aristocracy are merely a 
leisure class; the new industrial magnates are wor- 
shippers of mammon and buccaneers of unregulated 
competition. Government is left in the hands 
of political orators, corruptionists, and _ time- 
servers. The great problem of the new industrial 
England is the organization of labor on a non-com- 
petitive basis; and to that problem no one is pay- 
ing attention. What is needed is a government 
that will govern, an industrial leadership that will 
work out a permanent organization, and a public 
opinion that will support a Cromwell rather than a 
Jabish Windbag. 

The book signals the turn not of Carlyle alone but 
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of Victorian literature in general from religious 
and ethical to political and social themes, from per- 
sonal emotion to social welfare. Religion and 
morals remained, as they doubtless always will, 
burning questions, though they came to be treated 
more and more in their relations to society rather 
than to the individual, but the condition of the 
people was henceforth a theme that no young writer 
could overlook as outside the literary realm. 
There is no need of passing judgment upon 
Carlyle’s remedies and criticisms in comparison 
with earlier or later practical reforms in order to 
credit him with a great share in forcing upon the 
imagination of his generation the problems and con- 
flicts of industrial England. The book won an im- 
mediate response and it continued to be read by 
many thousands each year. Its themes soon found 
their way into fiction through Mrs. Gaskell, 
Dickens, and Kingsley, and its moral earnestness 
gave energy to various propagandists, especially 
to the Christian Socialists. Poverty, factory labor, 
and competition, rather than the personal fight with 
the devil and reconciliation with God and the ex- 
pression of the accompanying emotional extrava- 
gances and subtleties, began to possess the imagi- 
nation and to cry for discussion in verse or story. 
Literature was henceforth very conscious of its new 
environment. 


II 


Carlyle’s later writings on political and economic 
subjects made less favorable impression on the sym- 
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pathy of his own time than did “ Past and Present,” 
and they have since been more generally condemned 
by the intelligent reader. The “Latter Day 
Pamphlets,” his “Nigger Question,” “Shooting 
Niagara and After,” have usually been taken as the 
angry tirades of a prophet who finds the world 
growing increasingly deaf to his exhortations. 
But their intensity and violence are the over-used 
literary means of a writer striving to be heard, will- 
ing to press every rhetorical device that will shock 
the world into attention. And, the careful reader 
of to-day, who overcomes his dislike of being 
harangued in staccato, must admit that the prob- 
lems to which Carlyle strove to awaken the imagina- 
tion of the sixties, are the problems which still re- 
quire all available wisdom and vision. His criti- 
cism of universal suffrage and of parliamentary gov- 
~ ernment, his appeal for enlarged powers for the exec- 
utive, and for efficient administration rather than 
multiplied legislation have certainly had abundant 
repetition. His insistence that society must rely 
on reason, to be sure, but not on a formula, and on 
the moral virtues of duty and faith which will sub- 
mit to discipline and organization, is a message 
that may still prove as vital for our own time as the 
laissez faire of the utilitarians or the economic 
determinism of the Marxists. 

It is inevitable but not wholly just that Carlyle 
should be judged by his mistakes in applying his 
ideas. It is difficult to accept the gospel of hero- 
worship from a prophet who fails to see anything 
worthy in Lincoln but fixes his admiration upon 
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Bismarck. It is difficult to heed the admonition 
of a moralist who finds his examples in Governor 
Eyre, Dr. Francia, and the Czar of Russia, and who 
counts as insignificant the work of the English 
leaders who were guiding and educating democracy 
to meet its great trial. 

In the long preparation through which the forces 
of democracy and autocracy were gathering for 
their tremendous conflict, he was undoubtedly 
rather on the side of the autocrats. But, because 
he saw the merits of Bismarck’s Prussian state and 
the defects of English parliamentarianism, it is not 
fair to charge him with a support of all the later 
manifestations of Prussianism. In his old age he 
admitted to Emerson that he had failed to read the 
real meaning of the American Civil War; and if 
he looks now from a happier realm upon the con- 
tinuing sufferings of humanity, he must grant a 
nobility to the democracy that he distrusted. What 
must have excited his full admiration was not the 
ruthless cruelty of the German organization but 
the tremendous accomplishment, socially, indus- 
trially, and morally, of a newly organized and dis- 
ciplined England. In the crisis of war England 
put into practice almost every measure that he 
urged, from a denial of suffrage to a new Downing 
Street. There is no doubt that its government suc- 
ceeded in governing. And yet England is more 
democratic now than ever before. 

It is not, however, with Carlyle’s opinions that 
I am primarily concerned but with his response to 
the changing environment of his age. His achieve- 
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ment was not in judging wisely on current issues 
and persons, but in discovering the great problems 
to which literature ought to direct the public at- 
tention. In the field of science he was much less 
excited by the changes at work than in the fields 
of industry and politics. Although Huxley and 
Tyndall were his close friends, he never seems to 
have been greatly impressed by the turmoil that 
Darwinism was arousing in the world of ideas. 
Eyolution, like positivism or utilitarianism, may 
have struck him as one of the mechanistic formulas 
of no real interest to mankind. The controversy 
between science and religion was only another of 
those fog banks in which he saw humanity pitifully 
wandering. It would be easy, indeed, to find in 
Carlyle many manifestations of the growing in- 
fluence which the scientific attitude was having on 
- the creation of literature. He saw man as a tool- 
using animal, and was one of the first writers to 
respond imaginatively to the spectacle of man’s 
growing power over nature. He always preached 
the value of facts and practised accuracy and 
patience in their collection. But the mechanism 
of nature and the technology of science and inven- 
tion were subjects into which he penetrated scarcely 
more than did the other literary men of the mid- 
century. 

Another aspect of Carlyle’s response to his en- 
vironment may be seen in the writings which chiefly 
engaged him after “Past and Present,’ the 
biographies of Cromwell and Frederick the Great. 
He had become a specialist, bringing his literary 
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gifts not to the general leadership of the age but 
to the interpretation of particular epochs of the 
past. History has since then rather preferred the 
companionship of science to that of literature; and 
a later day has viewed Carlyle’s historical writings 
as unscientific. But Carlyle seems to have viewed 
himself as the embodiment of painstaking research. 
His labor with documents and records was pictured 
as a sort of penance which the prophet must suffer 
with Dryasdust. The young mystic who in the 
“Sartor” had addressed to middle-class and com- 
mercial England a burning message of man’s soul- 
hood, found that the gospel of work led him later 
in life to toiling over Prussian muniments and 
battle fields. Literature, like many other forms of 
effort, was experiencing the division of labor, the 
need of specialization. 

Carlyle’s own opinions about literature also re- 
sponded to changed conditions. In the beginning 
his conception of literature was that of the ro- 
manticists, that of Wordsworth and Shelley, Cole- 
ridge and Fichte. It was a divine calling, a 
prophecy and a priesthood. It required not only 
a gift of expression, but a spiritual superiority in 
order that it might interpret the deity to duller 
humanity. Side by side with the hero-rulers, there 
was to be a hierarchy of poets and teachers, who 
were to Sway men’s sympathies and imaginations, 
while the heroes bent the popular will to service. 
As time went on Carlyle saw less and less fulfill- 
ment of this vision in contemporary literature, 
and he was inclined to be rather scornful of all 
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literary workmanship. Why write and talk while 
there is so much to be done? Why sing when there 
is nothing tuneful in this mad time? He prefers 
prose to verse, and silence to prose — at least in 
other persons. He finds most of the literature of 
his day trivial, and dismisses the “Idylls of the 
King” as sentimental lollipops. Yet, when his 
disciple Ruskin turns from the fine arts to polities 
and economics, Carlyle finds everything to admire 
in the results. And when another disciple, Froude, 
writes dramatic history, with an eye on the lookout 
for heroes, Carlyle revises his proofs with entire 
approval. 

In short, Carlyle changed his theory of literature 
to conform to his own practice. He had little but 
contempt for it as a means of entertainment, or as 
a fine art, or as the creator of illusion. He lost in- 
- terest in it even as a means of expressing personal- 
ity or of delivering a philosophy. But he was quick 
to welcome its enlarging opportunities both in in- 
terpreting the lessons of the past and attacking the 
social and economic problems of the present. 
Literature came to be viewed as something prag- 
matic, winning the attention of the public and 
molding conduct. Carlyle might not have disap- 
proved the further changes since his death by which 
literature has become still less of a priesthood but 
rather more like a social settlement. He could 
scarcely have failed to observe the increasing serv- 
ice of modern letters to education and reform 
or their reiterated proclamation of the gospel of 


work. 
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III 


Carlyle’s own influence in literature may, how- 
ever, best be described as personal. It was felt by 
almost every young man of the mid-century, by 
Arnold and Clough, by Huxley and Tyndall, as well 
as by Kingsley, Dickens, Ruskin, and Froude. His 
most personal writings are perhaps those most 
likely to endure. He gave full rein to his indi- 
viduality, and ever pressed and exaggerated man- 
nerisms of vocabulary and style. From beginning 
to end he is bound to be original, unusual. Like 
Rousseau, and like so many of the other great men 
of literature, since the romantic movement, like 
Wordsworth, and Byron, and Goethe, and Tolstoi, 
there is a colossal egoism about him that often 
leaves us hesitating between admiration and dis- 
like. The gift of expression seems used to exag- 
gerate and proclaim the author’s individuality. 

There is no effort to harmonize the author’s mes- 
sage with the ideas of other men. There is no in- 
terest in any constructive compromise. Rather, 
he offers his opinions, his reflections, his likes and 
dislikes as something unusual, peculiar, and there- 
fore the more valid. Undoubtedly, Rousseau’s ex- 
ample has had an immense effect on all subsequent 
literature; on the other hand, this use of literature 
for the expression of individual peculiarity is 
doubtless as old as the emergence of the author from 
the crowd of tribal chanters. But there are differ- 
ences in the manner of self-exposure, and the effect 
upon Carlyle of his environment may be seen by 
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comparing him with two not wholly dissimilar per- 
sonalities, one of whom came in the neo-classic 
period preceding romanticism, and the other in the 
full flood of the romantic movement. 

Swift and Byron and Carlyle had points of like- 
hess in temperament and endowment. They were 
all great satirists, all egoists at odds with society, 
all striking and original personalities. The im- 
press of Swift’s personality is indeed on every sen- 
tence that he wrote, but his individuality is bound 
by classical rules of art and conformist views of 
religion and politics. Style is not the man but, 
as he defined it, proper words in proper places. In 
what a romanticist might have called his storm and 
stress period, he let himself go in the “Tale of a 
Tub,” but that is far from being a “ Childe Harold,” 
or eyen a “ Nemesis of Faith.” If he had lived 
_ after Rousseau, what parts might have been played 
in literature by his love for Stella and his resent- 
ment against a world that would not give him a 
bishopric! But Swift’s great work was done in 
an age that did not nourish emotionalists or re- 
formers. Byron, on the other hand, was bred in a 
day accustomed to consider personal emotion as the 
main reservoir of literary material. He made little 
effort to study, to accumulate knowledge, to think 
out a message, or to improve and refine his work- 
manship. Writing carelessly and hastily, relying 
on chance reading and the experiences of his youth, 
he compelled the world to sigh and thrill over his 
likes and dislikes, his debauches and abstinences, 
his passions and ideals. To be sure, in the end he 
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found, his true sphere in the satirical “ Don Juan,” 
but even that magnificent work was only the final 
outpouring of his extraordinary and puissant per- 
sonality. 

Carlyle was clearly no conformist as was Swift, 
and he did not like Byron depend mainly on his 
own emotions for a stimulus to expression. His 
confessions came only in the “ Reminscences ” of his 
old age; and it was Froude and not he who gave 
them to the public. Though he is an individualist 
in style, indulging in every caprice and mannerism 
that will make his writing unlike that of others; yet 
in the content of his work personal emotion is 
always in contact either with the momentous events 
and persons of modern history or with the moment- 
ous facts and problems of an industrial and demo- 
cratic society. Though as an artist he is a ro- 
manticist and not a classicist, he is less of an artist 
than a prophet, intent on scolding his own age so 
vehemently that it needs must listen. The expres- 
sion of personality is bent by the new age which 
seems to demand a literature that is earnest and 
pragmatic. 

It has indeed been an age of prophecy, or at least 
of minor prophets— Ruskin, Arnold, Morris, 
Kingsley, and in our own day, Shaw, Galsworthy, 
Wells, and many others have been engaged in scold- 
ing the British public. The great task has been 
handed along to hundreds of journalists and novel- 
ists; and the exposure of failings and the exhorta- 
tion to improvement have become the watchwords 
of newspaper paragraphers and great creative 
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artists alike. Not the state of mankind, or the 
nature of the human soul, but the state of England, 
with a view to its immediate improvement, seems 
to have been the chief inciting cause to literary ex- 
pression. 

English literature, to be sure, has always been 
unwilling to submit to any isolation from practical 
affairs of the moment. It has never retired as a 
fine art from the conflict of the day. But in no 
preceding period have its energies been so con- 
stantly and so eagerly devoted to propaganda, dis- 
cussion, and the influencing of the conduct of its 
readers. Shakespeare and his fellow dramatists, 
with all the vitality of their interpretation of 
human emotion, stand somehow apart from the 
great social and religious movements and conflicts 
of their own day. Milton’s controversial and poli- 
_tical writing interrupts and separates itself from 
his creative poetry. Swift, Addison, Defoe, and the 
rest, when they enter into the political forum, use 
the weapons of common sense and common prose. 
The Victorians bring every resource of emotional 
zeal and imaginative art to the problem of the state 
of the nation. Some of them, indeed, seek refuge 
from the confused alarms of the present in the cer- 
titudes of primitive catholicism, and others in 
dreams of a pagan hedonism; but in the main, they 
keep to the arena of discussion, to the market place 
where the public may be addressed, and to the task 
of improving their own age. 

As a result, literature has been concerned with 
many matters that seem rather foreign to its activi- 
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ties. Questions that we think might better be ap- 
proached through statistics, experiment, common 
sense, and careful reasoning, are assailed with emo- 
tion and fancy. Literature has been engaged not 
only in swaying conduct, but in discussion of doc- 
trine, theory, and creed. The imagination has 
found itself wrestling with an intellectual adver- 
sary that would not let him go. A poem on the 
death of a friend becomes involved in current 
scientific and religious discussion; novels of sen- 
sational crimes and eccentric caricature find them- 
selves discussing the reform of prisons, schools, and 
courts; an art critic turns to political economy, a 
poet with an incomparable gift for presenting 
human nature becomes absorbed in intellectual 
quiddits and quillets. The creative artist is caught 
in a net of debate and discussion. He has seen 
life through a mist of isms and has approached 
men and women with all sorts of obsessions from 
Hegelianism to Eugenics. A certain lack of lucid- 
ity, of clearness of perception, of nice adjustment 
of literary values has resulted. It has not been a 
happy time for the creation of an “ Ode to a Night- 
ingale,” rather for such medleys of imagination and 
argument as “ Past and Present,” “ In Memoriam,” 
and “ Fors Clavigera.” 


As we look back upon the century we are likely 
to trace its course in terms of material change or 
of successive intellectual theories, utilitarianism, 
liberalism, political economy, positivism, evolution, 
socialism, and so on. Literature, on the other 
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hand, we survey in the work of notable personali- 
ties — Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Dickens, and George Eliot. But though literature 
has indeed been the expression of great individuals, 
it has expressed the emotion of those men and 
women in contact with the changing phenomena 
of Victorian England and in struggle with its doc- 
trines and theories. In this book therefore I am at- 
tempting to survey the literature of the century in 
terms of what, from our present vantage ground, 
seem the most important of its new interests. I 
shall proceed to consider such problems as those of 
poverty, religion, and government as they have in- 
fluenced literature. But it has been necessary first 
to review briefly the work of Carlyle, for he was the 
prophet who first summoned literature to look with 
imagination on the spectacle of the new day and to 
-attack its problems with passionate earnestness. 


CHAPTER V 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY 


The title of Henry George’s striking book, 
“Progress and Poverty,’ describes a new and 
momentous condition of Victorian England. 
Progress became a sort of watchword for an era 
characterized by amazing inventions, by a multipli- 
cation of new wants and new comforts, and by a 
vast and ever accelerating increase of wealth. This 
progress was variously viewed — with satisfaction 
by those who shared most in its benefits, with pro- 
test by those who found themselves worse off than 
their fellows, with enthusiasm by the engineers, in- 
ventors, and scientists who were most responsible 
for its initiation and continuance, with distrust by 
the moralists and traditionalists who saw its 
deviations from what they believed was the straight 
and narrow way. But the wheels of progress 
moved steadily on. The nation grew richer and 
richer, and the satisfaction of each new need 
seemed only to beget others. Meanwhile the poor 
remained. It is not necessary to agree with Henry 
George that as the rich grow richer, the poor grow 
poorer; but it is certain that, despite the increase in 
wealth, poverty was still a terrible blight on the 
lives of many. This contrast gave to poverty in 


the nineteenth century a new significance. For 
_ 94 
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the first time perhaps in the history of mankind, 
poverty seemed unnecessary, remediable, and there- 
fore terribly unjust. Countless remedies were pro- 
posed, and much alleviation was accomplished, yet 
the problem was not solved, and with each year 
it became more clearly set before the mind and the 
conscience of England — wealth is increasing much 
faster than the population, and yet miserable pov- 
erty falls to the lot of many. 

Though the poor have always been with us — in 
poems and stories as elsewhere — they manifestly 
occupy a far larger place in English literature of 
the nineteenth century than ever before. And it is 
no longer a question of their presentation with 
sympathy or ridicule; they become an alarming 
fact that the imagination cannot escape, and they 
become a menacing contradiction in that advance of 

Civilization which is otherwise so impressive. 
Literature encountered what was in many respects 
a new condition and a new problem, and in this 
chapter I propose to glance at some of the ways 
in which literature was changed thereby. But first 
it will be necessary to recall some elements of the 
problem which were largely peculiar to England 
between the Napoleonic and the World War. 


I 


At the close of the Napoleonic wars, abject pov- 
erty was experienced chiefly in two classes of 
society. First, the enclosure of common lands, 
which began on a large scale in the latter half 
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of the eighteenth century, had placed the owner- 
ship and management of agriculture in the hands 
of landlords and had created an increasing class of 
landless agricultural laborers who profited little or 
nothing by the high prices of food during the war. 
Second, the industrial revolution had brought 
about the factory life and machine labor, giving 
large though risky profits to the manufacturers, 
and increasing misery, unemployment, and disease 
among the workingmen. England was experienc- 
ing the perplexities of a nation no longer able to 
support the population on its land, and yet greatly 
adding to the production of wealth through its 
manufactures and commerce. What has since be- 
come a world problem, affecting every country — 
the balance between agriculture and manufacture 
— was experienced there suddenly amid the confu- 
sion and expense of long war. Poverty remained 
the lot of the manual worker, whether in farm or 
factory, and through the century it has continued 
the most important element in the labor question. 
The extension of the pangs of what may be called 
relative poverty to clerks, small shop keepers, and 
others of the lower middle class has been a rather 
recent matter. So too has the protest of labor di- 
rected not so much against the low wages as against 
great profits. In the nineteenth century poverty 
was mainly an affair of the working classes. The 
continual agitation which has disturbed the rela- 
tions of employers and employees has had not its 
sole but its chief source in the miserable lives of the 
poor. 
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In opposition to the changes of the age of steam, 
there were institutions which remained without in- 
novation. The landed class continued in possession 
of land and government. While in France and 
southern Germany there had resulted’ from the 
Napoleonic wars an increase of small holdings; in 
England, the landlords had increased their estates 
and paid no direct tax. The landed aristocracy 
had become a leisure class manifestly supported by 
the labor of the poor, and not offering any very in- 
dispensable services to the state. At least the 
landed nobility make no exalted appeal to the 
imagination of anyone. Even Disraeli, who later 
became their leader, fills his early novels with ridi- 
cule of their frivolity. The established church also 
remained unchanged, wealthier than ever and less 
directly serviceable to the people. As time went 
-on the church did its share in educational and 
humanitarian work, but in the two decades after 
Waterloo it gave little evidence of zeal. It had lost 
its hold on the working classes, who had gone over 
to dissent or to secularism of various kinds. The 
church and the landed aristocracy were not only the 
bulwarks of tradition but in a way they were the 
main defense against the demands of the working 
classes. After the terrible spectacle of the French 
people overturning the church and state, and after 
the long trials of the Napoleonic wars, many a 
good man saw the only hope of security in the 
status quo, in keeping firmly fastened the lid of 
church and land, however fiercely the pot might 
boil. It will be recalled that Sir Walter Scott 
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violently opposed parliamentary reform and in con- 
sequence was stoned by a mob of weavers. 

The industrial revolution had created its own 
philosophy and science. The philosophy was 
Utilitarianism, with practical application to law, 
government, economics, and ethics, promising the 
ready “organization of society so as to secure the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.” The 
science of wealth or Political Economy was largely 
professed by utilitarians and proceeded on their 
method of deductive reasoning. Like many other 
scientists in the enthusiasm of discovery, the econo- 
mists thought that they had not merely added a 
few useful generalizations to knowledge but had 
really explained the world. They believed that 
they had the universe by the hair and could lead it 
around and make it do what they said. Free 
trade, competition uncontrolled by the government, 
and laissez faire became the watchwords of a gospel 
that they finally imposed on Victorian liberalism. 
To this philosophy and science the working classes 
turned with some enthusiasm because they opposed 
the nobility and the church and promised a speedy 
abolition of poverty. But the working class soon 
found itself delivered bound and chained to the in- 
dustrial aristocracy. The employers had both the 
wealth and the political economy, the employees 
were not better or happier with Utilitarianism than 
with Christianity. 

This was the state of society that Carlyle indi- 
cated in the “Sartor” and later described more 
vividly in “Past and Present.” There he also 
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urged the chief remedies which in the course of 
time have been tried and most of which have proved 
beneficial — education, immigration, factory legis- 
lation, repeal of the corn laws, profit sharing, and 
government regulation. What Carlyle urged as 
more essential, a permanency of relations between 
employer and employee, has been approximated 
through means of insurance against unemployment, 
old age, and accident. In the adoption of these 
remedies the working class has often found assist- 
ance in the hostility between the landed and the in- 
dustrial aristocracies. Thomas B. Reed once 
wrote an interesting essay in support of the thesis 
that the chief steps in improving human life have 
been due to evil motives such as jealousy, revenge, 
self-interest; and he instanced as notable ex- 
amples, the repeal of the corn laws, due in part 
‘to the opposition of the industrial capitalist to the 
land owner, and the institution of factory legisla- 
tion as due to the jealousy of the landlords for the 
factory owners. Important as the mutual jeal- 
ousies and revenges have been in the course of re- 
form, and important as have been various theories, 
especially the fundamental doctrine of the utili- 
tarians, probably the main source of improvement 
in the Victorian era lay in the continuation of an 
active spirit of humanitarianism. 

Politics, prejudice, selfishness, class interest, 
doctrine, and philosophy may obstruct, retard, or 
reinforce, but they have never stopped the great tide 
of compassion for the sufferings of our fellowmen. 
Moreover, although humanitarianism might lose it- 
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self in mere sentimentality, in what Carlyle called 
“this universal syllabub of philanthropic twad- 
dle”; yet its efforts on the whole grew increas- 
ingly practical. A good example of its course can 
be found in the career of Lord Ashley, afterwards 
Earl of Shaftesbury. Relinquishing a party career 
that promised to lead to the highest office of state, 
he gave his long life to philanthropic reform. 
When at the age of eighty-three he received the 
freedom of the city of London, “the Chamberlain 
referred to his labours in connection with the 
Climbing Boys Act, the Factory and Ten Hours 
Act, Mines and Collieries Regulation Acts, the es- 
tablishment of Ragged Schools, training shops, and 
refuges for boys and girls, his share in the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the protection of lunatics, the pro- 
motion of the City Mission and the Bible Society, 
and likewise his efforts for the protection of 
wronged and tortured dumb animals.” If we add 
his efforts for improving the dwellings of the poor, 
this offers an adequate summary of the practical 
offices of a humanitarian. Shaftesbury was an 
evangelical Christian and had no faith in utilitar- 
ianism, socialism, or other revolutionary proposals, 
but he was inspired by a profound desire to redress 
wrong and to secure justice by every practical 
means available. No history of nineteenth century 
England is adequate which does not recognize the 
growing strength of this ideal. 

Many of the measures with which Lord Shaftes- 
bury was concerned may be stigmatized as mere pro- 
tections and reliefs, a doctoring for symptoms which 
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does not reach to the root of the disease. Such 
remedies come from the wealthy and educated who 
act as doctor for the sufferings of the working class. 
But the working class has been by no means con- 
tent to remain in the condition of patient or bene- 
ficiary. It has been aroused to right its wrongs 
and has sought a cure in great manifestations of 
class purpose, These have been expressed in be- 
half of many of the specific reforms already men- 
tioned such as the repeal of the corn laws, but have 
also taken the form of great agitations in support 
of revolutionary modification of society. Of these 
Chartism and Socialism have been the chief. Com- 
plete democracy in government was the cure adyo- 
eated by the first, and the seizure of capital and 
the reorganization of both government and society 
by the proletariat is still the goal of the other. In 
each case the agitation has involved expression of 
mass feeling in processions, petitions, and meetings, 
the resort at times to violence, a devotion to the 
cause which requires blindness to other interests 
and facts. More effective probably than either of 
these great agitations, both in securing an allevia- 
tion of poverty and in preparing the way for vast 
political and social change, has been the organiza- 
tion of skilled labor in trade unions. 

The hope of a revolutionary convulsion has in- 
spired many and the fear of it has stiffened the op- 
position to every reform. Yet as one looks back 
over the history of England during the century be- 
tween its great wars, one is struck not more by the 
multitude of changes proposed than by the slowness 
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with which they have proceeded. There appears 
much justification for Carlyle’s outcry against na- 
tional palaver which does nothing. It was fifty 
years after the Reform Bill before working men 
took any part in Parliament. The landlord class 
was scarcely less secure in its privilege in 1900 than 
in 1880. The six points of the Chartists of 1840 
have only just been realized. Education, better 
housing, factory legislation and the other remedies 
have been applied in slow and short stages. The 
working classes have unquestionably improved their 
position in the course of the century, and poverty 
has been considerably decreased and controlled. 
Nevertheless, no American, French, or German 
visitor to England in the years just before the War 
could fail to be impressed, not only in the great 
cities but in the provincial towns as well, by the 
presence of a vast amount of abject poverty. In 
recording the great achievements made by the 
British Empire, the one charge that would be in- 
evitably placed against it was the continuing exist- 
ence at home of millions of ill-fed, ill-housed, and 
ill-trained poor. 


II 


All the aspects of the condition of progress and 
poverty which I have enumerated had their effect on 
literature. The misery of the working classes, the 
opposition of class interests, as those of land and 
manufacture or employer and employee, the duty 
of the church, and the professed solution of utili- 
tarianism, all came in for abundant discussion. 
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Political Economy found itself the object of a vio- 
lent literary attack from Carlyle and Ruskin. The 
laborious and worthy poor stirred the imagination 
of poet and novelist, and the novel became a forum 
in which their wrongs and the many remedies were 
debated. Humanitarian pity, practical philan- 
thropy, and revolutionary doctrine alike moved pen 
and press. It will be necessary, however, to look a 
little closely at some of these manifestations before 
asking what changes they wrought. 

There is a good deal in the literature between 
Waterloo and the Reform Bill which bears on the 
state of the working classes. Crabbe’s poems de- 
pict humble life with vivid reality and not without 
a sense of the wrongs of 


“The murmuring poor who will not fast in peace.” 


‘Wordsworth has some comments in “ The Excur- 
sion” on the new industrial toil, and the Man- 
chester massacre provoked Shelley’s “ Hymn to 
Anarchy.” But the literature of the proletariat 
may be said to begin with such poets of the people 
as Samuel Bamford, author of the “ Weaver Boy,” 
1819, and Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn Law Rhymer. 
Elliott, “a small meek-looking man” was not 
exactly a proletarian but was engaged in the iron 
trade out of which he was making a considerable 
profit, and he had already published verses fol- 
lowing the current literary fashions before he 
poured forth his hate of the bread tax in the Corn 


Law Rhymes. 
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These were dedicated to Jeremy Bentham, and 
they preach good utilitarian doctrine, but they 
gained a hearing not because of their argument on 
the tariff or because of any great literary merit, 
but by the sincerity and passion with which they 
present the sufferings of the laboring poor. Their 
invective scarcely equals occasional passages in 
Elliott’s prose, as, for example, when picturing the 
ruin and famine which the Corn Laws caused, he 
declares “ Unhappily, the landlords will be the last 
devoured — but then they will have the satisfaction 
of being eaten raw and alive.” But the verse is 
trenchant enough, as in the stanza from “ Caged 
Rats”: 


Ye coop us up, and tax our bread, 
And wonder why we pine; 
But ye are fat, and round, and red 
And filled with tax-bought wine. 
Thus, twelve rats starve while three rats thrive 
(Like you on mine and me) 
When fifteen rats are caged alive 
With food for nine and three. 


Or, his definition of bad government, 


The deadly will that takes 
What labour ought to keep; 

It is the deadly power that makes 
Bread dear and labour cheap. 


That is the accusation brought against govern- 
ment by every variety of labor agitator from the 
Corn Law Rhymer to the latest brand of Socialist. 
Nor have they forgotten to repeat the final taunt 
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with which Elliott closed the notes to his poems. 
Where is this “ protection,” he asks, that the land- 
lords prate about? The workhouse, the dungeon, 
famine have not found it, nor Time in his long 
journey; but Destruction says, “I have heard the 
name thereof; it cometh and will come, the PovERTY 
that shall instruct them.” 

The reviewer in the Athenaeum thought it a mis- 
take to treat of such subjects in poetry, but they 
were there to stay. Some of Elliott’s other poems, 
“The Ranter,” “ The Village Patriarch,” and “ The 
Splendid Village ” also describe the life of the poor 
and are effective Tracts of the Times. The 
Chartists also appealed to the muse, and not unsuc- 
cessfully in the poems of one of their most active 
agitators, Ernest Jones. But the main bent of 
literature toward the industrial classes seems to 
have been due to Carlyle. We have already re- 
viewed the growth of his interest in the industrial 
world, as shown in his “Signs of the Times,” his 
review of the “ Corn Law Rhymes, the “ Sartor,” 
and the essay on “Chartism.” “A feeling very 
generally exists that the condition and disposition 
of the Working Classes is a rather ominous matter 
at present; that something ought to be said, some- 
thing ought to be done, in regard to it.” Thus be- 
gins the brilliant picture of industrial England by 
the same hand that had painted the French Revolu- 
tion, and this is the theme of a more complete and a 
more stirring document, “ Past and Present.” 

The importance of “ Past and Present” in the 
history of literature has already been emphasized. 
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It should be remembered that Carlyle’s denuncia- 
tion both of the evils of the present and of all 
the Morrison’s pills patented for their cure was ac- 
companied by a full recognition of the dignity and 
worth of manual labor and by a sympathy for the 
white slaves and helots of England which rested not 
on mere sentiment but on an understanding of the 
realities of the factory system and its attendant 
poverty. The book was an appeal for the working 
classes, and it was read and appreciated by them. 
The appeal, however, was not addressed to them. 
The government, the landowners, the capitalists, 
and the men of letters are all abjured and com- 
manded to do something to organize, control, im- 
prove, to secure justice for the laborers; but there 
is no indication that any effective action can be ex- 
pected from the laborers themselves. Carlyle’s 
faith is in the leadership of the few and not at all 
in the mass of men. The book becomes therefore 
mainly a demand in the name of justice that the 
upper classes help the lower, the rich divide with 
the poor, the employers find a cure for the ills of 
the employed. The working class cannot be trusted 
with its own Case. 

The intense agitation of the forties over Chart- 
ism, factory acts, and corn laws, flooded the country 
with documents, speeches, and reports. Its reflec- 
tion in story and verse was inevitable but was pro- 
moted by the success with which Carlyle had given 
imaginative vitality to the disturbing issues of the 
day. In the same year (1843) that “Past and 
Present’? was published, Mrs. Browning wrote 
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“The Cry of the Children” and at Christmas ap- 
peared what are probably the best known of all 
Victorian pleas for charity toward the poor, Hood’s 
“Song of the Shirt” and Dickens’s “Christmas 
Carol.” The second year thereafter saw the state 
of the poor treated by three notably different 
writers. Mrs. Norton, who nine years earlier had 
published her poem, “A Voice from the Factories,” 
published “The Child of the Islands,’ a long and 
rather jejune poem comparing the prospects of the 
newly born prince with those of the children of 
the poor. Thomas Cooper, the Chartist, upon being 
released from prison, published his long poem, 
“The Purgatory of Suicides.” Disraeli, who had 
recently travelled through the factory districts in 
the north, and who also had a political program 
with designs on the peasantry, published “ Sybil,” 
treating of the factory miseries and the Chartist 
riots. In 1848, Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Mary Barton ” was 
a still more notable attempt to bring modern fac- 
tory conditions into a novel. Charles Kingsley’s 
“ Yeast,” begun in the same year, was followed in 
1849 by “ Alton Locke,” and five years later came 
Dickens’s “Hard Times” and Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“ North and South.” The reader who wishes for a 
detailed study of these novels in relation to their 
times must turn to Professor Cazamian’s penetrat- 
ing volume “Le Roman Social”; they can be 
glanced at only briefly here. 

Mrs. Gaskell was the wife of a Unitarian minister 
in Manchester, and her “ Mary Barton ” was drawn 
from conditions there in the period of distress 
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(1839-1842) which had aroused “Past and 
Present” and “ Sybil.” The book was an imme- 
diate success and brought approbation from 
Carlyle, Landor, Dickens, Maurice, Kingsley and 
Samuel Bamford, but it also aroused protest from 
the Manchester employers and the political econo- 
mists. The Manchester Guardian took her to task 
for attacking the manufacturers, and referred to 
“this morbid sensibility to the condition of fac- 
tory operatives which has become so fashionable 
of late among the gentry and the landed aris- 
tocracy.” But the novel has been translated into 
many languages and become one of the classics of 
nineteenth century fiction. 

It has a well constructed and rather conventional 
plot, but is extraordinary for the convincing truth- 
fulness of its pictures of factory life and for the 
sincerity and fervor of its emotions. Our sym- 
pathies for the workingmen are heightened by the 
trial for murder of the innocent hero; but, this 
sensational plot aside, we are face to face with real 
operatives and real masters. The heroine belongs 
to the factory town and when she leaves it for her 
first railway journey to Liverpool, “ looked towards 
the factory-chimneys and the clouds of smoke which 
hover over Manchester with a feeling akin to the 
‘Heimweh.’ She was losing sight of the familiar 
objects of her childhood for the first time; and, 
unpleasant as these objects are to most, she yearned 
after them with some of the same sentiment which 
gives pathos to the thoughts of the immigrant.” 
John Barton, her father, is a trades unionist, one 
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of the disappointed bearers of the petition to Parlia- 
ment. Embittered and despairing he becomes an 
advocate of force and the murderer of the manu- 
facturer’s son. But Mrs. Gaskell draws his por- 
trait with no less sympathy and truth than that of 
his daughter. 

The descriptions of the miseries of the weavers’ 
families come with the simplicity and power of 
actuality, and were doubtless drawn from Mrs. 
Gaskell’s own experiences. In the chapter 
“Poverty and Death,” a worn-out weaver is dying. 


“Most probably, as they felt, he could not speak, for his 
strength was fast ebbing. They stood round him still and 
silent; even his wife checked her sobs, though her heart 
was like to break. She held her child to her breast, to try 
and keep him quiet. Their eyes were all fixed on the yet 
living man, whose moments of life were passing so rapidly 
away. At length he brought (with jerking, convulsive effort) 
his two hands into the attitude of prayer. They saw his lips 
move, and bent to eatch the words, which came in gasps, 
and not in tones: 

“Oh, Lord God! I thank thee that the hard struggle of 
living is over.’ 

“Oh, Ben, Ben!’ wailed forth his wife, ‘have you no 
thought for me? Oh, Ben! Ben! do say one word to help me 
through life!’” 

“The only mark of pauperism attendant on the burial con- 
cerned the living and joyous, far more than the dead, or sor- 
rowful. When they arrived in the churchyard they halted be- 
fore a raised and handsome tombstone: in reality a wooden 
mockery of stone respectabilities which adorned the burial 
ground. It was easily raised in a very few minutes, and be- 
low was the grave in which pauper bodies were piled until 
within a foot or two of the surface; when the soil was shovelled 
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over, and stamped down, and the wooden cover went to do tem- 
porary duty over another hole. But little recked they of this 
who now gave up their dead.” 


Mrs. Gaskell seems to have felt that the novel was 


a little one-sided; for she desired that it should be | 


read in conjunction with “North and South,” a 
later and less intense plea for humanity on the part 
of the employers. Even in “Mary Barton” the 
self-centered manufacturer reforms and takes an 
active part in the remedial measures which had 
already wrought great improvement in Manchester. 
Nevertheless, hero and heroine, seeking happiness 
ever after, emigrate to America. What is likely 
to be the final impression on the reader of to-day 
is that the book is essentially true of the present 
as of the past. The details both of the suffering 
and of the piety are of 1840, but the story of the 
conflict between masters and men and of the hate 
born of poverty and repression is very like that 
presented in Mr. Galsworthy’s “Strife.” There is 
the same chasm between masters and men; on the 
one side poverty that feeds on women and children, 


on the other the power that men will not yield. 


Mrs. Gaskell appeals to the masters to bridge the 
chasm and bear relief to the other side. Mr. Gals- 
worthy sees more coldly the difficulty of building 
any bridges that will not endanger the power which 
capital holds. Neither sees happiness or justice 
on either side so long as the chasm remains. 

After “ Mary Barton ” the mid-century novels of 
the working classes do not require much attention. 
Disraeli’s Chartist hero, is really a baron of the 
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best blood in England, and Kingsley’s tailor is also 
a poet, but aside from these romantic reservations, 
they set forth poverty with vividness and emotion. 
It may be noted, too, that Disraeli’s remedy of Tory 
paternalism and Kingsley’s of Christian Socialism 
(shops owned and run by the workingmen) have 
been readyocated many times. Dickens’s “ Hard 
Times” owes a great deal to Mrs. Gaskell. The 
elaborate plots with the workman who is falsely ac- 
cused of murder and the picture of the drudgery 
and poverty of the weavers are similar in both 
novels. Dickens heightens the colors and scores 
more palpable hits with a loss of verisimilitude. 
His satire on the utilitarians and_ political 
economists runs to extravagant burlesque in Grad- 
grind and Bounderby, although the types are 
recognizable today, and the opening description of 
education for efficiency, entitled “ Murdering the 
Innocents,” will bear a good deal of rereading from 
modern pedagogical reformers. A dozen years had 
passed, the corn laws had been repealed, and the 
factories regulated since Mrs. Gaskell’s heart had 
been moyed by the emaciated poor of Manchester, 
yet Dickens pictures his busy Coketown as the 
abode of undeserved misery. At the dramatic 
moment how superbly he sums up the case in the 
words of his weaver: 


_ “Took around town — so rich as ’tis — and see the numbers 
o’ people as has been broughten into bein’ heer, fur to weave, 
an’ to card, an’ to piece out a livin’, aw’ the same one way, 
somehows, twixt their cradles and their graves. Look how 
we live, and wheer we live, an’ in what numbers, an’ by what 
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chances, and wi’ what sameness; and look how the mills is 
awlus a goin’, and how they never works us no nigher to ony 
dis’ant object — ceptin’ awlus, Death. Look how you consid- 
ers us, and writes of us, and goes up wi’ yor deputations 
to Secretaries 0’ State ’bout us, and how you are awlus right, 
and how we are awlus wrong, and never no reason in us sin’ 
ever we were born. Look how this ha’ growen an’ growen, 
sir, bigger an’ bigger, broader an’ broader, from year to year, 
from generation unto generation. Who ean look on’t, sir, and 
fairly tell a man ’tis not a muddle!” 


Dickens, indeed, treated the employers with less 
consideration than had Mrs. Gaskell, but his plea, 
like hers, is to them for kindness and humanity. 
His weaver, outlawed by his union but standing up 
for his fellows against the bullying master, closes 
his great appeal for fairer dealings by a negative 
statement of the kind of treatment of the working- 
men by their masters “ what won’t better aw’ this.” 


“Must o ’aw, rating ’em as so much Power, and reg’ lating 
7em as if they was figures in a loom, or machines: wi’out souls 
to weary an’ souls to hope, when aw’ goes quiet, draggin’ on 
wi’ em as if they’d nowt o’ th’ kind, and when aw’ goes onquiet, 
reproachin’ ’em for their want o’ sich humanly feelin’s in their 
dealins wi’ yo—this will never do’t, sir, till God’s work is 
onmade.” 


The master’s reply has been heard both before 
and since. 


“Now it’s clear to me,” said Mr. Bounderby, “that you 
are one of those chaps who have always got a grievance. And 
you go about, sowing it and raising crops. That’s the business 
of your life, my friend.” 
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These novels of Dickens, Kingsley, and Mrs. Gas- 
kell were, as we have seen, closely related in sub- 
ject and ideas and all owed a part of their literary 
inspiration to Carlyle. A still more direct and ex- 
tended application of his belief that literature, like 
everything else, must be bent to the social problems 
of the time soon appeared in the writings of Ruskin. 
The last volume of “ Modern Painters” was pub- 
lished in 1860, and for several years previously 
Ruskin’s mind had been turning under Carlyle’s 
tutelage to economic and social subjects. With his 
great work as an appreciator of beauty in nature 
and art accomplished, with a reputation as art 
critic and as master of stately prose established, 
Ruskin at forty felt that all his efforts to deduce 
the principles of beauty and their spiritual rela- 
tions and all his efforts to mould words into elo- 
quent expression were hopelessly in vain in the 
presence of a civilization which endowed its work- 
ing men with poverty and degradation. He took 
refuge in Switzerland and there for some months 
fought out his own spiritual battle. Change in 
religious belief and personal suffering had a part 
in this conflict as in Carlyle’s fight with the Ever- 
lasting No or Tennyson’s struggle depicted in “ In 
Memoriam,” but with Ruskin victory did not bring 
conversion to a new faith but rather the determina- 
tion of a new activity. The search for beauty 
seemed an unworthy pursuit in a world of poverty, 
and the ideals of literature as he had followed them 
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ignoble in the presence of the need for active and 
practical reform. He wrote from Chamouni to 
Charles Eliot Norton, “the peace in which I am at 
present is only as if I had buried myself in a tuft 
of grass on a battlefield wet with blood.” 

Ruskin began his social propaganda by two vio- 
lent attacks on orthodox political economy with 
accompanying elucidation of his scheme for society. 
The two books, “ Unto this Last” and “ Munera 
Pulveris ” began in the Cornhill and Fraser’s maga- 
zines but were stopped by the editors, Thackeray 
and Froude, because of the great offence caused by 
their vehement polemic. In 1867 at the time of a 
business depression, the agitation for the extension 
of the suffrage, and the trade union outrages at 
Sheffield and Manchester, he wrote his “ Letters to 
a Working Man ” at Sunderland, first appearing in 
the newspapers of Leeds and Manchester, and then 
collected into “Time and Tide.” It is significant 
of the changes being wrought by labor agitation 
that Ruskin no longer appeals to the upper classes 
for aid and sympathy but directly counsels the 
working classes. He was far, however, from advo- 
cating any control of affairs by the proletariat. 
His Utopia aimed first at the abolition of poverty 
and second at the promotion of welfare, physical 
and moral but by no means synonymous with 
wealth. Like the socialists, he advocated a com- 
munity of property and a state control by a bureau- 
cracy. Unlike the socialists, he believed in a main- 
tenance of the class system much after the fashion 
of feudalism, and in general his ideal for labor and 
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laborers called for a reversion from modern to medi- 
eval conditions. The factory system was to give 
way to hand manufacture wherever this was con- 
ceivable, and government or class control was to re- 
invade every field of industrial, family, and personal 
affairs, whence it had been ousted by the modern 
conception of liberty. 

“Time and Tide” is perhaps the best summary 
of Ruskin’s social ideals, comparatively free from 
the extravagant whimsicalities and absurd 
petulance toward his adversaries which encumber 
much of his writing. It is too fanciful to carry 
conviction, but it embodies in concrete and simple 
form both his positive proposals and his essential 
criticism of current economic theory and industrial 
practice. Moreover, it is a notable piece of litera- 
ture, written in a lucid and animated prose that 
many prefer to the more self-conscious and intricate 
style of his earlier writings. 

The remainder of Ruskin’s working life was given 
largely to two undertakings, that of Professor of 
Art at Oxford and that of the chief supporter of 
the St. George Guild, an attempt to realize his 
Utopia in England. The two occupations were not, 
howeyer, separated in Ruskin’s mind or work. He 
made his art students labor at breaking stone for 
roads and he addressed workingmen on Carpaccio, 
or for that matter, on any theme which happened 
tocometomind. His larger purpose was the union 
of art and labor, so that the humblest might share 
in the ministrations and the joyful practice of the 
arts and so that the most gifted might devote a part 
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of their talents toward making the national life 
first possible and then encouraging for beauty. 
“ Fors Clavigera,” a series of letters “to the work- 
ingmen and labourers of Great Britain” was de- 
voted at once to the general purpose and to the 
more specific schemes of the Guild. To these and 
to other attempts to reform agriculture and in- 
dustry or to educate and help the workingman, he 
gave his fortune and what was left of his great 
gifts as a writer. 

Of the general effect of Ruskin’s teachings there 
is no need to speak here except to note that his 
fancy and passion had their influence on the scope 
and method of the political economy which he at- 
tacked, as well as on the sympathies of his many 
readers, whether workingmen or masters. What is 
most interesting for consideration is the trans- 
formation wrought upon this man’s work by the 
modern exhibition of poverty. This lover of beauty 
in its revered manifestations, in cathedrals and 
palaces, paintings and poems, in English lakes and 
Swiss mountains, or in Venice that very home of 
ancient loveliness, found himself turned from all 
these by the nightmare of that poverty which 
seemed to be the accompaniment of modern pro- 
gress. This gentle and sensitive soul was driven 
to assume the prophet’s mantle, to preach a cru- 
sade, to wear himself out battling against powers 
which seemed all powerful but to which he would 
not yield the victory. The artist became a prophet, 
a propagandist, a social reformer, and experi- 
menter. The forces of his environment had 
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changed the meaning and function of literature for 
him. But the inspiration that came from London 
slums or Manchester factories helped to create 
literature. There are many doubtless who prefer 
what Ruskin wrote before 1860 to what he wrote 
thereafter, but one need not depreciate the one to 
praise the other. The Ruskin whose message has 
gone to the hearts and imagination of the last gen- 
eration is the prophet who preached “that the 
streets which are the habitation of the poor, and the 
fields which are the playground of their children 
shall be restored to the rule of the spirits, where- 
soever they are, in earth and heaven, that ordain 
and reward, with constant and conscious felicity, 
all that is decent and orderly, beautiful and pure.” 

This was also a part of the creed of William 
Morris, who felt no less strongly than did Ruskin 
the antinomy between the call of art and the duty 
to help the poor. The world of beauty, which for 
him was always the Middle Ages, never seemed 
reconcilable with the world of modern industry. 
Like many another eminent Victorian, he had an 
evangelical home and suffered religious perplexities 
that threatened to send him to Romanism and 
finally left him outside of the church listening to 
the voices of Carlyle and Ruskin. At the age of 
twenty he made his first visit to France, and where 
Wordsworth sixty years before had found the 
elixir of revolution he discovered the enchantment 
of the cathedrals. Already well versed in ecclesi- 
astical history and antiquities, he was confirmed in 
that joy in medieval art which remained the abiding 
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passion of his life. The next thirty years were 
occupied by his boundless and multifarious in- 
dustry as an artist, painter, architect, poet, designer. 
But before he was fifty Morris found himself 
wrestling with the question of progress and poverty. 
He had never shared the romanticist notion of art 
as the expression of peculiar personality but 
viewed it rather as the natural and democratic 
function of life, and he became deeply convinced 
that art was impossible in a society based on the 
factory system. Compared with the Middle Ages, 
life and art today appeared commercial, mechani- 
cal, dehumanized, demanding revolution. 

Morris deserted the Liberals and became a Social- 
ist. For several years in the eighties he gave his 
boundless energy to the agitation of revolutionary 
Socialism, once got himself arrested in consequence, 
and wrote little or nothing except directly in sup- 
port of Marxianism. In the end he came to see that 
immediate revolution was impracticable and that 
the organization of society which he desired lay 
long beyond his vision. It was in this mellower 
though still revolutionary mood that he wrote the 
two books which are most likely to perpetuate his 
protest against modern society. “A Dream of 
John Ball,” written in prose of great distinction, 
gives a winsome beauty to the men and the daily 
living of his beloved Middle Ages and also to the 
perpetual struggle of the humbler workers of the 
world for justice and independence. ‘“‘ News from 
Nowhere” looks forward to a vision of idyllic 
socialism of the future, without machines or money. 
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Both in these books and even in the socialist lect- 
ures that Morris delivered about the country, 
there is always a charm and sincerity in the writ- 
ing, but it can scarcely be said that he made poetry 
out of socialism. He did add power and _ per- 
suasiveness to the cry of the century that art and 
literature can no longer endure poverty or labor 
that debases humanity. 


IV 


Even now, forty years after Morris harangued 
the street crowds, the vision of socialism still waits 
for translation into literature. It has been ob- 
served that socialism requires a change of heart, 
“a mental somersault of the kind taken 
analogically by Dante at the earth’s center.” 
Perhaps an unbeliever may best describe it by com- 
parison with the vast conscript armies of the late 
war. Suppose we all became as the soldiers, each 
with food and clothing provided, and freed from 
any competition or rivalry for possession, all in- 
spired by the same zeal. There would no longer be 
proletarian or capitalist, workman or idler, rich 
or poor, only men and all gradations of officers; 
no longer gain by traffic or advantage by greed; 
only through a common service could one acquire 
greater comfort or power, and these in turn could 
be used only to advance the common weal. Forget 
the existing state of affairs, imagine the world 
turned inside out, and you must imagine yourself 
and your neighbor both as transformed. My words 
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are those of little faith, but the wonder is that 
the many who have felt this change of heart, who 
have seen the vision cannot put it more convinc- 
ingly into words. The socialists have dallied with 
arguments and economic interpretations, class wars 
and many other contentions which really have 
nothing to do with their vision and hope. They 
have played with politics and with slaughter; they 
have fought and hated and declaimed, but they still 
lack a literature. Undoubtedly it is more difficult 
to conceive of a transformed world now than in the 
time of Plato’s “ Republic” or More’s “ Utopia” ; 
but it is not theory or argument so much as 
some fragment of a vision of regenerated mankind 
that gives socialism its renewed appeal to ardent 
and sensitive youth. Probably this will never find 
full utterance in literature until socialism is 
triumphant or, more probably, until it is finally 
numbered among the lost causes. 

One must add that the modern competitive system 
is still more in need of literary assistance. There 
is no poetry in its praises; the voice of the singer is 
dumb in its pavilions. One can scarcely think of 
anything in the world less inspiring to art than 
capitalism. Supply and demand have no lyrics. 
The great fortunes that have accumulated through 
adventure, enterprise, risk, or piracy, heretofore 
undreamed of, have as yet inspired no epics though 
they have provoked some sermons. Literature has 
denied its knee to Property as to Baal. It has 
chosen Poverty for its companion. 

While Ruskin and Morris were the chief men of 
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letters who gave years of their lives to writing in 
behalf of specific social reforms, the number of 
propagandists was legion. Though not much of 
lasting value may adhere to their work, it was read 
in vast quantities and had its effect on men’s minds. 
Many of the chief projects, such as Utilitarianism, 
Christian Socialism the Codperative Societies, 
Socialism, Trade Unions, or the Single Tax, 
promised the removal or alleviation of poverty, and 
all had their propaganda which often engaged men 
of marked literary ability. Although the platform 
was at first the main vehicle of such propaganda, it 
has been surpassed gradually by the press. 

Often the appeal has been made for specific pro- 
jects or in special fields, but rarely have these more 
particular arguments been without some general 
application to the renovation of society. It would 
form a curious study to bring together all the Mor- 
rison’s Pills offered by enthusiastic reformers for 
the cure of poverty. Hazlitt in his essay “On 
People with One Idea” introduces one of the 
earliest and most active, Robert Owen, whose 
New Lanark experiments for a time excited general 
interest. There have been many books with one 
idea, and that for immediate application; and not 
a few of them haye made a wide impression on the 
public, though the two most influential came from 
abroad — “ The Communistic Manifesto of 1847” 
by Marx and Engels and “ Progress and Poverty ” 
by Henry George. No one can deny these a power 
of literary appeal, and it must be remembered that 
almost no form of propaganda, however practical, 
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has disclaimed a literary presentation. Harriet 
Martineau translated the lessons of political 
economy into moral stories, and modern socialism 
has expressed itself in story and song. Gradgrind’s 
appeal to facts and reason has never proved quite 
efficient without its accompaniment of sentiment 
and fancy. The pity that poverty excites is no 
more a stimulus to literature than the hope for 
reform which it arouses. For, if the poor are al- 
ways with us, hope springs eternal, and excites both 
the reformer and the poet. Take one of Lloyd 
George’s perorations from a speech made only six 
months before the outbreak of the Great War, and 
how it echoes the cry we have heard through the 
literature of the century! 


“You have hundreds of thousands of men— working un- 
ceasingly for wages that barely bring them enough bread to 
keep themselves and their families above privation. Gen- 
eration after generation they see their children wither be- 
fore their eyes for lack of air, light, and space, which is denied 
them by men who have square miles of it for their own use. 
Take our cities, the great cities of a great Empire. Right 
in the heart of them everywhere you have ugly quagmires of 
human misery, seething, rotting, at last fermenting. We pass 
them by every day on our way to our comfortable homes. 
We forget that divine justice never passed by a great wrong. 
You can hear, carried by the breezes of the north, the south, 
the east, and the west, omimous rumbling. The chariots of 
retribution are drawing nigh. How long will all these in- 
justices last for myriads of men, women, and children created 
in the image of God—how long? I believe it is coming to 
an end. 

“T remember a story told in my youth of a very remark- 
able but rather quaint old Welsh preacher. He was e¢on- 
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ducting a funeral service for a poor old fellow who had a 
very bad time through life without any fault of his own. 
They could hardly find a space in the churchyard for his tomb. 
At last they got enough to make a brickless grave amidst 
towering monuments that rose upon it, and the old minister, 
standing above it, said: ‘Well, Davie Vach, you have had 
a narrow time right through life and you have a narrow place 
in death. But never mind, old friend; I can see a day dawn- 
ing for you when you will rise out of your narrow bed and 
call out to all those big people —“ Elbow room for the poor.” ’ 
I ean see the day of the resurrection, the dawn of the resur- 
rection of the oppressed in all lands already gilding the hill- 
tops.” 


In poetry, the expression of the struggle against 
poverty, though considerable and growing in 
volume and most notable in some recent poets, as 
Mr. W. W. Gibson, did not greatly command the 
Victorian imagination. In prose fiction, I have 
considered its important entry into the field at the 
middle of the century. Since then the concern of 
the novel and the short story with the conditions 
and problems of poverty has grown almost beyond 
record. A process of specialization has naturally 
resulted. Sometimes a new and peculiar condition 
of the labor question receives treatment ; thus, after 
the trade union disturbances of the late sixties, 
came Charles Reade’s “ Put Yourself in His Place,” 
with a hero who stands against the tyranny alike 
of the unions and the employers. Or, a special 
trade or local condition furnishes the material for 
fiction, and we have novels of the miners, of the 
_ weavers, of the steel mills. Or, the novel is a guise 
- for furthering a new scheme, as Sir Walter Besant’s 
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“ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” Stories of 
politics or radicalism, such as George Eliot’s 
“Felix Holt” or Meredith’s “ Beauchamp’s 
Career,” must of necessity touch on the condition 
of the poor, and it is difficult to keep any novel with 
a purpose long off the subject. Apart, however, 
from all purpose and discussion, poverty has 
afforded a great and increasingly interesting field 
for the novelist’s study of human nature. The 
novels of Dostoevski furnish the great instance of 
a powerful imaginative presentation of the lives of 
the poor, but English literature has many examples. 
The novels of Dickens, which surely must have in- 
fluenced the Russian, are full of it. “ Great Ex- 
pectations,” for example, though not affording a 
discussion of factory conditions as does “Hard 
Times,” is a far finer novel, and its story of the boy 
born poor but living with false expectations of great 
wealth, epitomizes with imagination some of the 
most powerful tests of character that come to 
modern .man. Hardy’s “ Return of the Native” 
and “Jude the Obscure” and George Moore’s 
“ Esther Waters ” trace with more careful realism 
the effects of poverty on personality. And in 
George Gissing’s studies of the poor, the artist’s 
imagination and experience seem to unite in an 
appalling veracity. 


Vv 


I have now considered a few of the responses of 
literature to the condition of poverty in industrial 
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England. A closer scrutiny would haye shown 
more distinctly the connections between the shift- 
ing proposals for reform and their literary mani- 
festations; and an extension of our study to the 
present would have disclosed an ever increasing 
growth of the literature of poverty both in England 
and on the continent. My survey, however, is 
sufficient to suggest the more important changes 
that were well under way though not fully revealed 
by the mid-century. 

Poverty was no longer a mere incident for the 
imagination, a secondary theme for sentiment. It 
became a great fact which could not be neglected, 
and in conjunction with the huge increase of wealth 
it became the crying injustice of our civilization. 
The old conjurations to thrift and piety were 
ridiculously impotent against the monster. It be- 
gan to seem the inevitable corollary of progress, 
and it raised the issue whether progress itself was 
not also a devouring monster hostile to the best in 
human nature. Literature had no sure traditions 
for facing complications of fact and morals so new 
and so confusing. Its response was at first slow 
and scattered. Religion probably received more 
attention than social reform in the literature of the 
mid-century, certainly the details of external nature 
receive far more attention in poetry than do the 
factories and forges. Books were still only for a 
small portion of the population. But imagination 
and sympathy could not keep to visions of old 
beauty or old truth after they had once glimpsed 
the new ugliness and wrong. Literature in vain 
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took refuge in the past or in nature or in senti- 
mentality, but it was drawn back to a present whose 
problems hourly grew more baffling and more 
momentous. 

The growing interest in the condition of the work- 
ingman led some writers away from old courses 
to new fields, and it drove others away from litera- 
ture. Carlyle changed from religious and philo- 
sophical to social and political themes, and he came 
to see that the primary step in a moral advance 
must lie in the organization of labor. Ruskin and 
Morris both for a time gave up the literary work 
in which they had excelled and turned to practical 
reform and agitation. There must have been 
hundreds of men with literary gifts that in other 
ages might have gone on to fulfillment who turned 
to social work or propaganda. The modern world 
seemed too disquieting or too ugly for a career in 
the fine arts. The ideals and modes of romantic- 
ism, and especially those of decorative poetry, be- 
gan to seem incompatible with the national life. 
The expression of individual mood and desire, in 
whatever beautiful pattern, came to appear trivial 
in comparison with the effort to voice the needs 
and hopes of the great mass of your fellows. In 
the face of new and difficult undertakings, no 
wonder literature often failed or lost its way. Yet 
two things it did. It helped to swell the ever rising 
tide of humanitarian feeling, and it took a part 
of active service in giving interest and vision to 
numerous reforms. 

In consequence, literature became more and more 
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occupied with propaganda, its purpose limited to a 
specific scheme, its method dictated by the needs 
of immediate persuasion. Such practical con- 
siderations greatly hampered the imagination and 
restricted the energy devoted to writing as a fine 
art. Yet the amount of propaganda was not only 
enormous in extent and inclusive of a vast amount 
which had merely a transient interest, it also in- 
cludes such important and revealing books as “ Past 
and Present” and “Time and Tide.” It rapidly 
widened its scope and increased its specialization. 
At first addressed to the upper classes, it gradually 
turned to speak mainly to the workingmen them- 
selves. Seeking a general betterment of living, it 
turned to every known abuse and every conceivable 
means of improvement. It was destructive, attack- 
ing theories as well as defending. It considered 
progress as well as poverty, and waged war against 
our whoie conception of wealth as well as the con- 
ditions of its production and distribution. 

When we speak of the imagination being limited 
by special purpose, we must remember that the de- 
gree of limitation depends on the nature of the pur- 
pose. A religious, a moral, or an esthetic purpose 
may be more confining than an effort for economic 
improvement. As reform became both more ex- 
tensive and more variegated, it offered more handles 
where literature could take hold. So long as 
merely the misery of the poor was in question, 
propaganda might concern itself merely with pro- 
posals for better housing, better food, better wages. 
As the issues of reform became more complicated, 
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they opened up a whole new universe to be 
described, studied, and improved. Indeed, the 
entire structure of society was scrutinized, and the 
remedy proposed might be revolution — revolution 
not only of the industrial and commercial systems 
but of morality and art. The imagination might 
be asked to conceive a world in which human 
nature no longer regarded either wealth or poverty, 
a new kind of millennium conceived from out of the 
disabilities of the present. 

The discussion of the social and economic matters 
has undoubtedly led far afield from the initial 
question of the abject poor. Yet this was the 
question to which both literature and practical 
reform in the Victorian era continually returned 
as of central importance. The imagination could 
not escape it even if the reason wandered from the 
center of the labyrinth. John Stuart Mill might 
be instanced as an example. While Ruskin was an 
artist transformed into an economic reformer by 
this burden on his sympathy, Mill was a rational- 
ist and scientist modified into a humanitarian. 
His reason kept him to utilitarian ethics and the 
conclusions of the science of economics, but neither 
the principles of utility nor the economic man quite 
satisfied his desire to aid his fellows. He was al- 
ways confronting conclusions that seemed ration- 
ally established, and yet trying to escape or modify 
them, because they seemed harsh and cruel. He 
even renounced the wage fund theory, and he was 
eager to find in sociology, socialism, or literature 
some justifiable modifications of a competitive 
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system that brought poverty for the many. The 
main purpose of his life was in fact the same as that 
of his foe and denouncer, Ruskin; all its study and 
thought was directed, as he declared, by the desire 
to remove or lessen the misery of poverty. 

This impulse of pity, this desire to remedy, throb 
through the literature of the era. The world of 
employer and employee, of factory production, of 
the new rich and the new poor, has offered its inter- 
play of change affecting men’s motives and ambi- 
tions, remaking the occupations and interests of our 
daily life. But it has been impossible to look upon 
all this as something merely for creative interpre- 
tation. No one has been able to write about it and 
say merely, “ This is a true picture,” or “ This is 
the way it affects me.” Even the novel, the most 
popular form of entertainment, has told its stories 
of the laboring men and then said, “ how unjust! 
how this demands remedy!” There have been 
visions of the resurrection, like that of Lloyd 
George’s Welsh minister, though the vision most 
often revealed by Victorian literature was that of 
the life which was only a narrow and crowded 
burial. But there can be no doubt that literature 
is now committed to this work of service, of sum- 
moning us to an improvement of society. It may 
enlarge its ways of reaching our sympathy, and it 
may find more of beauty and light in places that 
now seem dark and forbidding, but with whatever 
variations, the burden of its appeal will continue 
to be, “elbow room for the poor.” 


CHAPTER VI 


DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE 


I 


An Englishman surveying the course of his 
nation during the last century is likely to speak 
of the triumph of democracy. A foreigner survey- 
ing this part of the history of England is almost 
sure to speak of the growth of the British Empire. 
Aspirations for both democracy and empire had 
swayed the course of the English people long before 
the battle of Waterloo, and since that event up to 
the last war, both have been outstanding facts in 
the national life. The century has seen the exten- 
sion of political power by the reform acts of 1832, 
1867, 1884, and 1918 until the suffrage is given to 
every man and to a majority of the women. Every 
bit of land colored red on the map of 1815 has 
grown in wealth and importance; and huge realms, 
including the better portion of Africa, have been 
added. The conceptions of democracy and im- 
perialism have undergone many modifications, but 
they have steadily grown in significance. They 
have often been in violent opposition to each other, 
but they have been maintained with a growing and 
not diminishing harmony. It is indeed true that 
through its Empire, England has been able to ac- 
complish more than any other nation toward mak- 


ing the world safe for democracy. 
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Though the definition of democracy as Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity is not English, it has 
served since 1789 as a guiding watchword. The 
English mind has not interpreted these words in all 
their sweeping possibilities but it has been keen to 
inquire into their applications. Liberty has been 
interpreted not so much as a complete freedom from 
tyranny whether of church, or class, or crown, as a 
maintenance and extension of political privilege. 
Equality has broadened its meaning to include the 
equalization of opportunities, industrial, social, and 
educational, as well as political; and the nation has 
been willing to forego complete equality in one field, 
as politics, in order to establish the initial steps of 
a process of equalization in some other field, as in 
education or industry. Fraternity has been ac- 
cepted less in the sense of the New Testament or 
_ the French Revolution than under the modern 
scientific compulsion of social responsibility. Each 
decade has made it clearer that each man is in 
innumerable ways his brother’s keeper; and the con- 
ceptions of the liberty and equality of individuals 
have been submitted to careful scrutiny in order to 
determine obligations to community, nation, or to 
the many peoples of the Empire. 

There have resulted all those compromises so 
characteristic of English history, so full of absurd 
inconsistencies, and yet so practicable. The crown, 
the established church, the land monopoly, the 
Irish mess, the caste system, all survive, and yet the 
growth of democracy has probably been continuous 
and irresistible. It may be suggested by a simple 
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device of a set of cubes that Robert Owen used a 
century ago “ to exhibit to the eye the proportionate 
amount of the different classes of society.” On 
one occasion, Owen “ placed the cubes on the table 
in the order of their bulk, to explain them to the 
royal personages and the noblemen present. The 
cube representing the working class was put the 
lowest, and the series gradually ascended to the 
cube representing the Royal Family and Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, with their families; and 
when I placed the last cube on top, it appeared so 
strikingly insignificant, compared with all below, 
and especially compared with the cubes represent- 
ing the working and the pauper classes, that the 
Duke of Sussex impulsively pushed the elbow of his 
royal brother, saying, ‘ Edward, do you see that?’ 
And the whole party for the moment seemed con- 
fused, feeling and seeing the real weakness of their 
class as to numbers, compared with all the others.” 
During the century there has been much rubbing 
away of the edges of the cubes, and power has been 
steadily descending toward the base of the pyramid. 
England has been approximating Lincoln’s ideal of 
government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. 

This spread of power from the few to the many 
often seemed dangerous to that continued control 
over the destinies of the world through the ma- 
chinery of the Empire. The course of Victorian 
politics might be described as a series of fluctua- 
tions between the demands of domestic radicalism 
and imperial authority. Literature reflected those 
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antagonisms, and its reactionary attitude toward 
the growth of radicalism was in no small measure 
due to its cognizance of the responsibilities of em- 
pire. Carlyle put the case vividly in 1839 in 
“ Chartism ”’: 


“To this English People in World-History, there have been, 
shall I prophesy, two grand tasks assigned? Huge-looming 
through the dim tumult of the always incommensurable Present 
Time, outlines of two tasks disclose themselves, the grand In- 
dustrial task of conquering some half or more of this Ter- 
raqueous Planet for the use of man; then, secondly, the grand 
Constitutional task of sharing, in some pacific, endurable 
manner, the fruit of said conquest, and showing all people 
how it might be done.” 


Tennyson, always responsive to the vision of the 
Anglicized universe, grew increasingly distrustful 
of the wisdom of the many as an aid to this result. 
In “ Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After,” he jibes: — 


“Russia bursts our Indian barrier, shall we fight her? Shall 
we yield? 

Pause! before you sound the trumpet, hear the voices from the 
field. 


Those three hundred millions under one Imperial sceptre now, 
Shall we hold them? shall we loose them? take the suffrage of 


the plow.” 


British foreign policy during the century does not 
disclose an altogether straight or agreeable high- 
way. Castlereagh’s support of the Holy Alliance, 
‘the Crimean War, the Chinese War, the govern- 
ment’s attitude during the American Civil War, 
Palmerston’s futile bluster over Schleswig-Holstein, 
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Disraeli at the Berlin Congress, Gordon at 
Khartoum, the Jameson Raid, and the Boer War 
are all events that will stand a good deal of explan- 
ation. Nor is it clear that either the genius of 
great statesmen or the suffrage of the plow had a 
pronounced effect in the successes or in the 
blunders of empire-building. The great strength- 
ening of the empire was due to causes beyond the 
control of statesmen or populace, to the rapid in- 
crease of the facilities of transportation and com- 
munication. 

The export trade was multiplied by the help 
of a happy combination of free trade and iron 
steamships so that England assumed a command- 
ing position in the world’s commerce. Henceforth 
she was to maintain that balance between raw ma- 
terials and manufacture so essential to the world’s 
machinery. The steamship, railway, and tele- 
graph also bound the great realms of the empire 
together in a way that would have been inconceiv- 
able half a century earlier; and a real unity of 
ideas and sympathies as well as of trade became 
possible between the center at London and the 
farthest extremes. Carlyle’s prophecy of 1839 had 
forecast the situation. It gradually became clearer 
that not conquest or power or national aggrandize- 
ment but rather the maintenance of industry, 
peace, and a more democratic share in their fruits 
was the purpose of the world-wide federation of 
independent and dependent states which recog- 
nized the crown of England as the symbol of its 
unity. 
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II 


Literature, as has been noted, expressed itself 
violently at times on political questions, both do- 
mestic and foreign. But it not only concerned 
itself with these subjects of debate, it found itself 
influenced and directed by all the conditions which 
were making both for democracy and for empire, 
making perhaps in some distant day for world 
democracy. For literature was itself becoming 
democratized, not an art restricted to the few but 
one applied to the needs and desires of the ever- 
increasing many. And it found a new purpose in 
its ministrations to the multitude. It was to tell 
not only of themselves, their families, their land- 
scape, their politics, their passions, it was to bring 
home to them a vision of the terraqueous world. 
There were forty million imaginations to be fed; 
and just as each might grasp past and future as 
well as present so each might grasp not only Eng- 
lish sky and meadow but the whole world with its 
countless entanglements of race, habit, trade, 
climate, and desire. 

The vast increase of the reading class with its 
far-reaching influence upon the functions and 
organization of literature has been discussed in an 
earlier chapter and need not be rehearsed here. 
The general processes of popularization on the 
ideal and practice of the literary art have been 
suggested and scarcely require amplification. But 
there are some specific inquiries which I desire to 
follow further in this chapter. How did democracy 
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and imperialism impress the great imaginations 
of the mid-century? In what great works of poetry 
or fiction are the popularizing tendencies manifest? 
What part has literature taken in the work of the 
government? In ancient days, one of its functions 
was to counsel princes; has it controlled or led the 
new masters, the people? What have the news- 
papers done for democracy and for empire, and how 
far can these effects be called literary? Have the 
national and the world conceptions made their way 
through writers and readers? Has literature be- 
come an essential factor in world leadership, in 
that democratic organization of mankind toward 
which we are hopefully moving? Some of these 
questions cannot be answered decisively, but light 
may, I think, be thrown upon them all by looking 
again at some of the familiar mid-century writers. 


III 


On the question of political democracy, Victorian 
literature reacted sharply to the side of authority. 
It saw its world departing from the old controls and 
it looked upon the unlettered mob with alarm. 
This reaction is probably by no means the last; 
and in the future the greatest artistic talent may 
again be enrolled with the past against the present, 
and with old authority against new reliance upon 
the crowd. Arts relying on traditions, kept alive 
and workable only through discipleship to past 
masters, cannot readily respond to the cry for 
smashing old idols and rebuilding the temple. It 
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is the manifest danger of any kind of radicalism 
that it sacrifices old values for new gains, and it 
must continue one of the duties of the fine arts to 
cherish those old values and to expose the crudities 
of the new pretenders. Men whose imaginations 
were stirred by the virtues of feudalism, or by the 
beauty of cathedral or ritual, or by the vision of 
the saint walking alone with a personal God, were 
not likely to respond quickly to the aspirations of 
the Chartist mobs. 

The Oxford Movement may be viewed as a 
reaction of the romantic movement from the reform 
bill of 1832. Certainly its one great contribution 
to our literature, Newman’s “ Apologia,” is a 
sweeping protest against popular government, 
against the modern world, against democracy of 
any kind. His exposition of liberalism is a whole- 
sale denunciation of everything that the nineteenth 
century democratic movement has embodied. And 
his statement, so clear yet so passionate, of the 
course of his own faith, implies the negation of 
every effort for liberty, equality, and fraternity in 
this vale of tears. Carlyle knew his own age and 
people far better than did Newman, and he had 
no notion of being guided by any ecclesiastical 
organization, Catholic or otherwise, or by any 
dogma; but he nevertheless felt the need for 
authority. He rejected both the sans culottism of 
the French Revolution and the new formulas of the 
utilitarians, and, though a root and branch radical 
in demanding change in government, he refused to 
believe that democracy offered an essential improve- 
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ment. Government by a few great men was his 
recipe, and he distrusted until the end the ma- 
chinery of universal suffrage, representative 
government, and _ parliamentary _ legislation. 
Tennyson was hailed as a liberal in his youth but 
his faith never went beyond a Freedom that 
“slowly broadens down from precedent to prece- 
dent,” and in his later years he had only distrust 
for the demos. 

During the thirty-five years between the two 
reform bills of 1832 and 1867, literature has the 
appearance of being ashamed of the earlier political 
frenzies of Byron and Shelley, and of taking its 
stand, if not with church and state, at least with 
some organized authority against a dreaded 
anarchy. Staunch liberals, such as Macaulay, 
Thackeray, and Browning, busy their imaginations 
very little with the on-moving army of democracy. 
They can glory in the English method of gradual 
reform or gird at stupid kings or point out that 
titled persons are often snobs or denounce a lost 
leader in the great fight for popular rights, but they 
do not kindle to flame with the beacons of the pop- 
ular advance. Landor went on repeating the 
revolutionary sentiments of a half-century before, 
and later, violent democracy has a literary echo in 
Swinburne; but the passion of Byron and Shelley 
against tyranny finds little counterpart. Nor is 
there any such fresh evangel of democracy as came 
from America in Emerson’s serene faith in any 
human soul or in Whitman’s intense interest in 
men in the mass busy at their common lot. The 
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fancy might quicken, of course, at the thought of 
Greece freed from Turkish tyranny, or of a united 
Italy, or a Europe marching into the land of liberty 
in the year 1848. But the spectacle of attaining 
a practicable and not too dangerous submission of 
power to the people of England did not arouse rap- 
tures like those of the romanticists or triumphant 
proclamations like those of the Americans. 
Nevertheless, during these years the chariot of 
democracy was moving on, if not to the paeans of 
its great singers, yet to the swelling chorus of ap- 
proval and with much advice as to methods of 
managing the chariot wheels. While the utilitar- 
ians did not produce many poets they were respon- 
sible for a literary tradition, carried on from Mill 
to Leslie Stephen and John Morley, which has been 
characterized by intelligence and power and has 
always been on the side of the people. In place of 
Emerson’s “‘ Essays” and Whitman’s “ Leaves of 
Grass,” English literature of the mid-century offers 
as its contribution to radicalism Mill’s “Essay on 
Liberty.” Unfortunately just preceding the great 
effects of science on thought, it was based on a 
theory of society that sees men as separate in- 
dividual units rather than as bound together so 
intricately that their unity may be viewed as like 
that of an animal organism. Nevertheless, the 
“ Essay on Liberty ” is a masterpiece of literature, 
a noble successer to Milton’s “Speech for Liberty 
of Unlicensed Printing,’ and with Mill’s other 
political essays constitutes the final expression of 
‘democratic theory in England of the mid-century. 
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IV 


Among the men of creative genius Dickens is 
the great democrat. At the dawn of the modern 
industrial era, Scott’s sovereign imagination had 
led the reading world back to earlier days, to past 
ideals, to feudal virtues, to a sympathy for all the 
associations that gather about place and family 
and lost causes, to a vision of mankind in the long 
procession of history, each marching in the foot- 
steps of those who had gone before. At the full 
flow of democratic change, Dickens opened our eyes 
to the multitudes crowding about us and said, — 
“here in this mercantile commercial struggle for 
existence is food for your sympathies, here in this 
demos I find a humanity to love and to trust.” 
Scott had written for a small reading class, 
Dickens’s novels through the periodicals found their 
way to a vastly enlarged literacy. He had more 
readers than any one else during his lifetime, he 
has probably had more readers than any other Eng- 
lish writer during the century. Of him it may be 
said more truly than of any other, he created 
literature of the people and for the people. 

The art of Dickens bears the marks of his popu- 
lar appeal. He is writing for those who have never 
read any good novels before and not primarily for 
those who are acquainted with the best that has 
been known and said. He is not worried about the 
connoisseur, he tells his stories for the million. 
Sensation, melodrama, exaggeration, and a sharp 
contrast of the comic and grotesque with pathos and 
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horror, are ready means to attract attention, and 
he piles them on. An attack on some social abuse 
or a journalistic comment on a theme of current 
interest is another means of increasing his imme- 
diate readers, and he makes the most of this with 
no thought for posterity. Good taste, refinement, 
a nice concealment of means, had little place in 
his own education and were not demanded by the 
adulations of the crowd which spurred him on to 
new creation. Methods of workmanship that have 
won the public are repeated without much effort 
to experiment, improve, or enlarge the processes of 
his art. He took the framework which Scott had 
used, young lovers foiled or impeded by a black 
villain but united by rescues and escapes and pro- 
ceeding to a happy ending with the villain spiked. 
He enlarged this by the most sensational accom- 
paniments of crime and horror such as delighted the 
readers of penny dreadfuls. But this framework 
was used not for historical personages and 
chivalric adventure but for modern England and the 
great modern adventure of getting on in the world. 
Every one is earning a living, saving or squander- 
ing their pennies, and the young hero is pushing his 
way at a business or profession and not in court or 
in field of battle. All the excitement of event and 
all the variety of emotion are connected with the life 
of the average man. There is no attempt at sheer 
realism, no suggestion that this average life is 
drab and monotonous. Romance, heroism, adven- 
ture, mirth, wonder, and every conceivable incite- 
ment to illusion are offered, not remote in time or 
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place, but here in the multitudes whom we elbow in 
our daily traffic. 

Much direct preaching of democracy accompanies 
the revelation of the hearts of the people. His 
particular doctrines on political and social issues 
need not be reiterated, they are not over profound 
though doubtless they have had their effect. 
Everywhere, however, in the novels, his sympathy 
is directed to the people. The aristocratic and 
wealthy are almost invariably bad; the good are 
always poor and humble. This rather simple moral 
distinction was not carried by Dickens to any logi- 
cal conclusion. In his own life, certainly, he gave 
no indication that private wealth is of itself an evil 
or that poverty is most blessed. But every page 
of his novels proclaims that the men of the common 
herd are as good, as kind, as noble as the upper 
classes. EXverywhere there is the query, why 
should the people be deprived of the enjoyments and 
privileges of life, which they manifestly deserve? 
Professor Saintsbury, a tory and a romanticist, 
while writing with just and fine appreciation of 
Dickens’s fiction, adds rather grudgingly, ‘ Cer- 
tainly he, perhaps more than anyone else, started 
that curious, topsy-turvyfied snobbishness — that 
‘eult of the lower classes ’— which has become a 
more and more fashionable religion up to the 
present moment.” The cult of the lower classes 
might be traced back at least to the days of the 
French Revolution, and it found noble imaginative 
expression in Wordsworth’s poetry; but Dickens 
certainly preached the creed with fresh vigor and 
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an extended application. There is no mistaking 
his intention to say, the lower classes are better 
than the upper, virtue rests at the base of the 
pyramid. 

The importance of Dickens in the democratic 
movement does not rest, however, on any specific 
teaching or his general faith in the people; it rests 
on his greatness as a creative artist. After you 
have counted off all his faults and lamented every- 
thing that you do not like, there remains the 
magnificent work of creation with which there is no 
parallel, unless in Scott and Shakespeare. In 
sheer copiousness of invention he surpasses even 
them. No one else has given us — to employ Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s happy quotation — anything 
like his 


“Great streams of people hurrying to and fro.” 


The demos came in for all kinds of adulation 
and denunciation, of sympathy and contempt, of 
analysis and interpretation, during the ninteenth 
century. From the point of view of political 
economy, it was one thing, from that of sociology, 
or biology, or anthropology, or the Oxford move- 
ment, or socialism, it had other and different mean- 
ings. Dickens did not define it, he imagined it. 
Out of those tireless walks through crowded 
London, from that enormous observation and 
memory, he drew the suggestions that he re-made 
into a demos of men and women and especially of 
children who live anew in the sympathies of their 
fellows. You may find these vulgar at times, and 
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Some are worthy and some are not, but it is im- 
possible not to know them. They crowd on your 
acquaintance, they are vivid and appealing beyond 
reality, they stir your laughter and tears; it is al- 
most impossible not to like them. The demos re- 
vealed is neither a tiger seeking ravin, nor an 
organism doomed to evolution, nor a body of calcul- 
able units, nor an army of serfs marching toward 
heaven or hell; it is a mass of men and women, 
crowded with every emotion that humanity is heir 
to, men and women, not as simple and heroic as 
those of Homer and not so transcendent in their 
passions as those of Shakespeare, but more numetr- 
ous, not less varied, nor less extraordinary; and in 
spite of its crimes, its absurdities, and its suffer- 
ings, this nineteenth century demos is running over 
with the milk of human kindness. 


V: 


When we turn from creative literature to the 
great forum of public discussion, where the vary- 
ing battles of democracy were fought, we are con- 
fronted by a condition without parallel. It is not 
a battle but a long war fought by pamphlets, arti- 
cles, books, speeches, debates, in which the mass of 
discussion bears about the same overwhelming ratio 
to any earlier debates that the munitions expended. 
in the Great War exhibit in comparison to the 
Crimean. Just as modern warfare multiplies its 
tools, so modern discussion may be said to have 
multiplied its literature. 
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Nor has this increased voluminousness been with- 
out profound value in political education or with- 
out great examples of individual excellence. Take 
the public platform in England and compare it, 
Say, with the absence of free political discussion in 
the sixteenth century or in modern Germany, and 
you have some measure of the direct contribution 
of oratory to the training of a people for govern- 
ment. The great tribunes of democracy in the nine- 
teenth century, Bright, Gladstone, and Lloyd 
George, to say the least, are not unworthy of com- 
parison with-the masters of the preceding century, 
Chatham, Fox, and Burke. 

The comparison at once suggests a difference 
that is itself one of the changes brought about by 
the democratic movement. The earlier orators ad- 
dressed a comparatively small and_ especially 
trained audience, the House of Commons. The 
orator of the past half century has had to speak 
to yast popular audiences, and speak again and 
again. The change took place in the course of 
Gladstone’s career, and its effect has been noticed 
upon his speeches, perhaps indeed upon his 
political principles. His early reputation was 
made in the House of Commons for marvel- 
lously clear exposition of intricate and _ dif- 
ficult matters, such as a new budget; his later 
triumphs on the platform were won by oratory 
characterized by impassioned indignation and 
glowing prophecy. The larger audiences perhaps 
required less of culture and scholarship and less 
refinement of wit or dialectic than the House of 
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Commons, but it can scarcely be said that they re- 
quired oratory of a lower rank as literature. The 
public has responded to close argument or to high 
moral tone or to an imaginative rendering of pop- 
ular aspiration. It has apparently grown in readi- 
ness to make moral decisions and to follow dom- 
inant personalities; and no orator can present a 
moral issue to a great crowd or impress upon it his 
own personality without imagination. 

During the fifty years while the platform has 
been of greatest importance in democratic politics, 
the power of the voice and of personal presence 
have remained among the great essentials of suc- 
cess. Possibly the time has come, when neither the 
voice nor the presence necessary to sway a huge 
audience is aS important in politics as the ability 
to find the words which, having swayed the imagin- 
ation of whatever audience addressed, can continue 
to extend their sway when translated into cold 
type. At all events, the public discussion which 
the issues of democratic government made neces- 
sary has demanded literary resources of a high 
order and has given these an enormous opportunity. 


VI 


But the most characteristic and distinctive litera- 
ture of democracy is the newspaper. Its influence 
has been incaleulably more extensive than that of 
any novelist or orator. It presents daily a wealth 
of human incidents scarcely less varied than those 
of a novel by Dickens, and.it comments on the af- 
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fairs of the world with a knowledge and certainty 
beyond the reach of a Gladstone. This applied lit- 
erature, as it has been termed, bears indeed some- 
thing of the same relation to the great creators of 
the imagination that the countless applications of 
steam power bear to the inventive genius of Watt. 
It brings daily to each reader a widespread knowl- 
edge, sympathy, and interest in the countless af- 
fairs of his fellow-men, more extended and more 
diverse if not more powerful than any work of the 
imagination could excite. It offers education, 
science, literature, religion, and whatsoever else 
in quantities that can be taken at the breakfast- 
table or in the evening train returning from work. 
It has attracted an enormous amount of literary 
talent to its transient service, yet it has given 
training to a few for work of the most enduring 
value. It does not seem to have caused any de- 
erease in the production of poetry, fiction, or 
oratory; rather it has added its enormous mass to 
a literature already gigantic. At first, designed 
for a very limited audience; after the removal of 
the stamp tax it extended its readers many times 
faster than the population increased. Although 
some of its representatives have always catered to 
the upper or to special classes, it has become more 
and more responsive to the most popular taste, 
sentiment, and intelligence. It has tended in 
some degree to standardize a gauge of the public 
mind. Of late it has fallen under the domination 
of advertising, and its future destiny seems to some 
dubious. Surely if we exchange a free press for an 
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advertising adjunct to commercial enterprise, 
democracy will indeed have sold its birthright. 
For a free press has been one of the great guaran- 
tees of political liberty, and the growth of the press, 
the extension of its interests, and the maintenance 
of its untrammelled publication of news and 
opinion have all been part and parcel of nineteenth 
century democracy. 

The enormous effect of the newspaper on every 
phase of national literature needs no emphasis. 
The kind of things that people like to read about, 
the standard of prose style, the basis of common 
knowledge on which imaginative writing must be 
premised, the guidance of good taste and manners, 
all these depend in the large not on one poet or all 
the dramatists or any master of prose or half-a- 
dozen moralists, but on the thousands who write 
the daily news and comment. Most notable has 
been the influence of the public press in questions 
of government and politics. Even more than the 
public platform it has supplied the forum for the 
discussion of democratic England. One journal 
might be used by one politician, another by some 
particular clique, but the efforts for partisanship 
have succeeded in making the debate more intense 
and bitter, but never as yet in stifling discussion. 
In the newspaper, even more than on the platform 
or elsewhere, the issues of democracy and of empire 
have been joined. The daily reader receives not 
merely a dissertation for or against a new method 
of political organization, or for or against some 
policy of imperial advance, he has the whole matter 
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of the movement before him with every implica- 
tion of domestic reform or foreign entanglement 
that his intelligence and sympathies will permit 
him to consider. The press has become the main 
source of material through which the public derives 
its opinions on public questions, and from which it 
formulates and retains its conceptions of democ- 
racy. 

How has a yast population like that of England 
formed its conception of the Empire? How has it 
been able to conceive of foreign wars, or exotic 
climes, or government in the antipodes? Such 
questions must receive different answers today than 
if they had been propounded to English rustics of 
the eighteenth century, or to the population of 
Italy in regard to the confines of the Roman Em- 
pire. Increased travel and education, the cheap- 
ness of photograph and illustration have helped 
to make the difference; the moving pictures may 
help in the future; but manifestly a large part that 
the average man knows of the world at large has 
come directly from the newspaper. War corre- 
spondents, foreign correspondents, the extension of 
the cable and wireless dispatch, have added much to 
the store of information in the last few decades. 
The extraordinary thing about the British Empire 
is not so much its never-setting sun as the fact that 
every voice of its great world is heard at its London 
center. The changes in transportation and com- 
munication have decreased the size of the universe 
and rendered it far more understandable and con- 
trollable. The newspaper presents its epitome of 
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this reduced empire for the breakfast table of all 
its citizens. The average Londoner may read with 
his tea what would have driven the imagination 
of Dante or Shakespeare to distraction, and he may - 
consequently be better able than was Dante or 
Shakespeare to decide what the great world needs 
in the way of law and government. Without ever 
embarking on the waves which Britannia rules, he 
can hardly escape forming some conceptions of the 
many shores which they reach. Here in the news- 
paper is the stimulus for empire building and the 
basis on which the imagination draws its vision of 
the known world. 


VII 


This popularization of a knowledge of the world 
is a comparatively recent process. Its completion 
awaits the future; it had scarcely made a begin- 
ning a generation ago. Perhaps it is for this rea- 
son that the debate on imperialism, so far as it is 
echoed in literature, has not been very full or sig- 
nificant. We have seen that both Carlyle and 
Tennyson felt strongly the imperial duties laid upon 
England. 'Tennyson’s patriotic poetry is full of a 
profound sense of imperial continuity and 
grandeur, and Carlyle had a more vivid conception 
of the need of order in the modern world than any 
of his contemporaries. Any occasion was likely to 
bring out expression of feeling as to the conflict be- 
tween domestic and foreign policies. The accusa- 
tions against Governor Eyre’s conduct in Jamaica, 
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for example, were supported by Mill and denounced 
by Tennyson, Carlyle, and Ruskin. 

Books on travel multiplied until they became an 
important department of literature and added 
largely to the knowledge and interest of the upper 
classes in world affairs. Gradually the colonies 
gained some attention in literature, and occasional 
books, such as Sir Charles Dilke’s “Greater 
Britain ” and “ Problems of Greater Britain,” had 
their effect on the political consciousness. But, 
considering the history of India through the cen- 
tury, the growth of emigration from Great Britain, 
the long series of foreign wars, and the absorption 
of Egypt, it must seem rather surprising that the 
British Empire waited so long for its spokesman 
in literature. 

Mr. Kipling was the first to see the Empire as 
poetry. Beginning to write as a boy for a Bom- 
bay newspaper, within a few years he had aston- 
ished the world by his stories of military and 
civilian life in India. That strange land was sud- 
denly brought within the range of our humanity. 
The stories were followed by poems of the British 
soldier, of the conflict of races, of the steam-engine, 
of the seven seas and the British dominions. He 
settled down in Rottingdean and wrote of English 
scenes in charming stories, but he heard daily all 
the voices of the Empire, and he was still at home 
in the Indian jungle or on its long highways. He 
travelled about the Empire and became an active 
exponent of the imperialistic spirit. The zeal of 
propaganda sometimes got the better of the creative 
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instinct, and he was not wholly judicious in select- 
ing either Britain’s foes or its tasks. Moreover, he 
has written on many themes, and some of his most 
powerful stories and poems have nothing to do with 
empire building. But there can be no doubt that 
he has made the English-speaking peoples feel and 
understand the vision which seized his great imagin- 
ation. 

One thing, for example, which Mr. Kipling made 
us feel, and which history has often proved, is the 
extraordinary tact toward racial peculiarities 
which the best empire builders can show and still 
hold the reins of government. American readers 
of Mr. Kipling’s stories felt no surprise when Gen- 
eral Allenby’s composite army moved with complete 
harmony and triumph on Jerusalem and Damascus. 
The brotherhood of races superior and inferior had 
been sung in the “ Ballad of East and West.” 

The Empire of the poems and stories is no gen- 
eralized conception; it is an affair of steamships 
and battle fleets, of racial jealousies and compro- 
mises, of business administration, of the old ideas 
of service and duty, supplemented by modern 
knowledge, and applied to an enormously compli- 
cated day’s work. This literature accepted the 
machinery and science and invention of the late 
ninteenth century, and made these a part of its 
music, though it could chant the old gospel of 
humility as its recessional. No writer shows a 
surer grasp of fact, a greater inquisitiveness into 
the complicated mechanisms which make up our 
world of fact. He pried into the ways of the jungle 
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creatures and of McAndrew’s turbines, and he saw 
life as a democrat interested in all the ways of men. 
But he saw too the great ideals that men so 
patiently and half-consciously spend their lives in 
constructing, and he saw the British Empire as a 
great ideal with all the ambitions and responsibili- 
ties and dangers that great ideals entail. 

The harmonizing of the ideals of empire and 
democracy, is perhaps foreshadowed in Mr. Kip- 
ling’s imaginative work. At all events, after the 
Boer War it soon became a matter of practical poli- 
tics. But all this falls outside the survey of this 
book, except as it calls attention to opportunities 
for literature that were already becoming apparent 
in the late Victorian era. Manifestly, democracy 
must mean something different to a people who are 
the center of a world empire than it means to Switz- 
erland or Denmark; and empire must mean some- 
thing different to a people trained to the free dis- 
cussion of democratic problems than it has to Ger- 
mans or Turks. Though there have been many dis- 
sonances between policies of domestic betterment 
and those of imperial strengthening, it has been 
gradually impressed on English thought and imagi- 
nation that the two are not irretrievably opposed. 
The Great War has made it plain that the few real 
democracies must take concern of the world at 
large,‘and the free peoples must accept the trustee- 
ship of the rest, looking forward to as rapid exten- 
sion as may be of the privileges and duties of pop- 
ular government to those races and nations that 
have not yet proved themselves politically capable. 
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This is a different vision of world democracy from 
that urged by socialist doctrinaires or international 
pacifists, but it is no less invigorating to the ima- 
gination and it already has the support of a long 
course of political discussion. In the future we 
may expect a growth of colonial literatures, a wider 
imaginative expression of the contacts of races and 
the movement of world affairs, and above all a great 
concern upon the part of literature in the huge 
problem of the management of empire through 
democracy. What I wish to make plain is that 
English literature has already had an initiation 
into this task. 


Vill 


Not only in public discussion but in the service 
of the leaders of democracy, imaginative literature 
has already played a part. By the second half of 
the century political leadership was determined not 
only by ability in debate, in oratory, and in manag- 
ing men but even more by the power to express and 
guide the aspirations of democracy through litera- 
ture. Disraeli had put his political program into 
fiction long before he held political power, and he 
never ceased to appeal to the imagination of his 
England by phrase and image. Gladstone’s lead- 
ership in the later years rested more and more on 
the power of words to stir the sympathies of the 
electorate. Mr. Lloyd George in England, Clemen- 
ceau in France, Roosevelt and President Wilson in 
the United States, are remarkable instances of the 
leadership maintained by literature. However 
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wise or adroit in management of subordinates, the 
leader of a vast democracy must also be able to 
Sway its emotion and conscience by phrase and 
speech. Democracy has shown no tendency to 
move without leadership, and no lessening reliance 
on the moral conscience in making its great deci- 
sions. But the spread of reading and education 
and the imaginative conceptions and sympathies 
which come with a widely diffused literature are 
likely to make government increasingly dependent 
on the power of words to reach the imagination and 
the heart of the many. No national literature, un- 
less it is our own, has had a nobler schooling than 
that of England, in the discussion of political 
theory and practice, in the expression of the appeal 
of a common humanity, or in the creation of an 
imaginative bond between governors and governed, 
leader and people, democracy and empire. 


CHAPTER VII 


RELIGION 


I 


An able young Chinaman, who in recent years 
was studying political economy in an American uni- 
versity, turned to a course in English literature 
of the nineteenth century. He professed himself 
astonished at the large part taken in this litera- 
ture in the discussion of religion, and he was not a 
little confused and perplexed by the variety of the 
conceptions of God. In contrast with the indus- 
trialism and commerce that he had been studying 
with the economists, he found himself confronted 
by a pantheon of the imagination wherein the 
deities and their cults seemed no less numerous 
than the poets who invited him to worship. He did 
not feel sure just what was meant in this literature 
by God, a name invoked so variously by the differ- 
ent writers. 

In Shelley God appeared to be a tyrant, a sort 
of Tory lord chancellor. In Byron God was viewed 
sometimes with hostility and sometimes in deri- 
sion. In Carlyle he was a mysterious power tran- 
scending space and time yet revealed in the march 
of human history. In Matthew Arnold he could be 
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he was the necessary corollary of an optimistic and 
inquisitive personality. In Tennyson he seemed 
to be something like Arthur Hallam and King 
Arthur. In Christina Rossetti he had some re- 
semblance to a rose. In George Meredith he was 
usually addressed as Earth but was manifestly 
active intellectually. The number of qualities at- 
tributed to him was infinite, and the number of 
symbols by which he was addressed was very large. 
In some poets he appeared as the summation of 
everything; but with others it seemed the height 
of humor to view God as a jest. 

Religion has certainly been the theme of an enor- 
mous amount of thinking and imagining in Eng- 
land of the industrial era. The bans on free speech 
have been gradually lifted, and the critics of 
Christianity have had a free field with an army of 
more or less orthodox defenders to give them battle. 
The number of purely ecclesiastical, theological, 
and devotional books has been great, while every 
discovery of science or addition to knowledge has 
been subjected to the inquisition of the religious 
sentiments. Both the attackers and the defenders 
of the faith have sought literary appeals to the 
public, and every phase of the discussion has been 
found an incentive to imaginative expression. Ap- 
plied religion has availed itself of almost every 
literary form; Dr. Arnold wrote a history of Rome 
that should be truly Christian as Gibbon was not, 
and Cardinal Newman wrote Catholic novels. On 
the other hand, atheistical doctrine has often been 
presented in the garb of fiction or poetry. More- 
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over, the imagination has interested itself not only 
in the debate but in the debaters, in tracing the ef- 
fect of this free discussion upon the motives and 
sentiments of mankind. Religious experience, and 
especially the struggle between doubt and faith, has 
become open to the most varied presentation in 
every degree either of sympathy or of detachment. 
Above all, poetry has become the home of religion. 
Tennyson, not merely in “ In Memoriam ” but even 
in “ The Idyls of the King,” discusses faith, doubt, 
revelation, and God. Browning in a group of 
poems specifically considers the historical evidences 
of Christianity and in all his writing is concerned 
with the relations of God and man, body and soul. 
Matthew Arnold, Arthur Clough, George Meredith, 
Francis Thompson, Mrs. Browning, and Christina 
Rossetti, all have much to say about God and re- 
ligion. And there are themes also for the pessi- 
mism of James Thomson and the atheism of Swin- 
burne. It is only in the romantic narratives of 
William Morris that there is an absence of modern 
religious experience and questioning. 

Religion and poetry are no strangers. They 
have long been companions. The romanticist 
theory of poetry viewed it as a means of revelation 
of God, and the poets were the evangels of divine 
truth. This, as we have seen, was the conception 
that inspired many of the Victorians. But. the 
literary discovery of the hiding places of divin- 
ity was soon set about by many difficulties. The 
new age offered new problems and new doubts and 
demanded discussion, argument, and new state- 
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ments of creed and faith. What is unusual in Vic- 
torian poetry and literature is the great amount 
of religious discussion, the constant emphasis 
placed from varying points of view upon the re- 
ligious problems of faith. Compare this condition 
with the poetry of Shakespeare. Written in an 
age of change and revolution in faith and church, 
it offers so little debate on religion that we scarcely 
know whether Shakespeare had a creed or not. 
Like the romantic narratives of Scott and Morris, 
his plays take religion as a matter of course rather 
than as a matter of concern. Victorian poetry is 
very much concerned about religion. Indeed, it 
perceives a revolution that threatens to overturn 
also the very concepts and modes of poetry. 
English poetry may be said to be based on 
Christianity. Its conceptions and its modes of ex- 
pression are drawn from the church and the Bible. 
At least, it has imagined the universe in terms re- 
concilable with the Christian faith. For it, God 
and the soul are transcendental, belonging to an- 
other world. Our world of actuality is only an 
appearance, a reflection, or an approach for the 
supernatural world. The sanctions for our conduct 
here, the redemption from our sufferings, the re- 
conciliation of our questionings, the fabric for our 
dreams and visions come from there. Poetry has 
ever been trying to picture man’s relation to this 
transcendent world. He has appeared as a shep- 
herd alone with his flock watching the everlasting 
stars until at last he hears a voice or sees a vision 
from beyond. Or he has been a poet meditating 
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by the bank of a stream upon the course of his life 
when the beauty of the setting sun stirs him with 
an exaltation that seems a message from divinity. 
Or, man is a mariner watching the ceaseless move- 
ment of the waves that speak of an infinite power 
which is without variability or change. Or, he is 
a Caesar, triumphant with earthly conquest and 
power and about to meet Death, the inevitable 
visitor who summons all to that other world. The 
poetic imagination, like religious faith, has in- 
terpreted the actual through its belief in the un- 
seen and has been occupied in finding beauty and 
meaning in the world we know by discovering fresh 
responses and revelation from the paramount world 
that we imagine. 

But I am not here engaged either with the per- 
manent aspects of religion or the traditional modes 
of expression in poetry. For the Victorian, man 
was still a shepherd, a poet, or a Caesar looking for 
something beyond this world; but man was in addi- 
tion something that he had never been before, a be- 
ing increasing yearly in his power over the forces 
of nature, manipulating huge machines of his own 
creation, harnessing fire and the lightning, and 
serenely mastering those very energies in this actual 
world which had once seemed most transcendent. 
Man was also expanding his knowledge even more 
rapidly than his power, learning to penetrate 
mysteries, to disbelieve or question what had been 
deemed most surely God’s revelation, and to under- 
stand this world as none of his ancestors had under- 
stood it. Moreover, this world, as it became re- 
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vealed to his knowledge, seemed in many ways di- 
vorced from his old beliefs both of God and of 
himself. In an age when man’s power and knowl- 
edge increased so marvelously, how does literature 
interpret his ideas about God? In a debate that 
questions the very possibility of any transcendent 
world, where does poetry go for its religion? 


IT 


Before proceeding with these queries it will be 
necessary to look a little more closely at the state 
of religion in England early in the century just be- 
fore its era of manifest change. The state of re- 
ligion among a modern people at any given time 
is not a matter easy to determine. Ecclesiastical 
organization, prevailing philosophical conceptions, 
practical morality, theology, or devotional litera- 
ture, may reveal little or much of the nature and 
importance of religion for the nation’s citizens. 
There are two particulars, however, in which the 
conditions of religion in England shortly after the 
Congress of Vienna were markedly different from 
those of any other nation, and these particulars 
had their effects on subsequent changes and upon 
their reflection in imaginative literature. 

In the first place, the Church of England was 
the outcome of two compromises, those of Elizabeth 
and of William. It had weathered the wars of the 
seventeenth century without reverting to Rome or, 
on the other hand, suffering the disintegration that 
the Thirty Years’ War brought to continental Prot- 
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estantism. It continued in spite of a toleration of 
dissenting organizations that was soon to be ex- 
tended fully to Catholics, but it was linked to the 
state and bound to respond to the political and 
social changes which were to give increasing power 
to the vox populi. Its hold on the transcendent was 
much less apparent than its concern with actuality. 
For the moment, England was supporting the Holy 
Alliance, and its national church, as the church 
everywhere, was the partner of the kings. This al- 
liance with autocracy and property was perhaps 
necessary for the establishment of peace and stabil- 
ity which the world needed and was indeed favored 
by most conservative men; but it naturally led to 
severe attacks upon the church and to increasing 
disfavor among the oppressed and propertyless. 
The church, moreover, from the very fact that it 
was based on compromise, contained manifest ele- 
ments of dissension. It was soon divided into high 
and low and broad parties, and it suffered from the 
powerful reactionary protest against modern 
progress known as the Oxford Movement. But, 
though the church was losing its hold on the masses 
and was torn by internal dissension, Englishmen 
had learned to apply to religion the great method of 
constructive compromise which they had practised 
so successfully in politics. Devout men within the 
church might cry for a cessation of the process of 
change which was undermining all religion, and 
opponents from without might declare that it was 
an antiquated survival, a mere body of dead 
symbols; but as a matter of fact what enabled it 
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to endure was its ability to change and to compro- 
mise. Coleridge attached a mystical interpreta- 
tion to this attribute of growth, viewing the organ- 
ism of the church as representative of the progres- 
Sive reception of God’s revelation. But the average 
Englishman needed no aid from German philosophy 
in order to perceive in his church an institution 
which, in spite of the inertia of fixed dogmas and 
of large endowments, might be modified in form, 
creed, and function to suit his changing religion. 
The second particular in which the state of re- 
ligion in England about 1820 was peculiar may be 
described in the general term of “ evangelicism.” 
This may be defined as the revival of the personal 
and emotional religious life of the individual, and 
it put especial stress upon conscious conversion. 
Starting in the great Wesley revival, it had spread 
through all the dissenting bodies and through the 
Church of England as well. It was allied to the 
romantic movement in its concern with the in- 
dividual soul, in its preference for the feelings and 
intuitions over reason and common sense. It was 
in harmony with the democratic and revolutionary 
movement in its assertion of the individual’s im- 
portance and in its disregard of institutions and 
forms. It was not bound by creed or ritual and 
might be Calvinist, or Arminian, Presbyterian or 
High Church. It brought religion into the cottage 
and hovel and made the conceptions of St. Paul or 
St. Augustine vital parts of the thinking and feel- 
ing of nearly every one in the nation, including the 
children. One may doubt if even in the Italy of 
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St. Francis or the New England of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, religion had exercised as vital a hold on the 
imagination of the people as in England of the early 
nineteenth century. 

Sunday schools and missionary societies were 
two important manifestations of the movement. 
Through the Sunday schools and later through the 
voluntary day schools, also under ecclesiatical con- 
trol, religion became the basis of elementary 
education. The missionary organizations were 
scarcely less powerful in stimulating and propagat- 
ing an evangelical Christianity. Just at the time 
the French Convention was considering the abolish- 
ment of the Christian calendar, twelve ministers 
founded the Baptist Missionary Society, and with- 
in a quarter of a century, eight or nine great or- 
ganizations were employing many men and huge 
funds for the conversion of the heathen. But 
evangelical religion was not mainly an affair of in- 
stitutions. It was taught and practised in the 
home, and identified by the child with his mother’s 
love. That supernatural world, of which this is 
an unworthy reflection but an essential apprentice- 
ship, was made the basis of all imagining as of all 
learning. Conversion, the process by which one’s 
soul was brought out of the bonds of an evil body 
and an evil world and into touch with the tran- 
scendent, must be sought for and its emotional wit- 
nesses cherished. No effort was spared to fill the 
childhood and the youth of the Victorian with these 
beliefs, these feelings, this framework for his 
imagination. Carlyle, Newman, Macaulay, and 
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Ruskin, children of a peasant, a banker, a philan- 
thropist, and a wine merchant, all experienced 
this evangelical discipline. The Victorians were 
trained in childhood to be mystics rather than 
rationalists. 

The generally diffused insistence on personal 
emotion was probably the most conservative re- 
ligious force of the century. A riotous liver and 
drunkard, like the hero of Mr. Masefield’s poem, 
might retain the assurance that a moment’s change 
of heart would open the gates of Everlasting Mercy 
and admit him to transcendent joy. The profiteer 
from six days’ labor by thousands of half-starving 
women and children might sincerely enjoy the 
quickening of his religious feelings that came in 
the Sunday service. The good man as well as the 
bad would not easily brook changes in creeds, 
dogmas, rituals, and institutions that threatened 
the security of those sentiments which for him were 
identified with his mother’s character. It would 
be impossible to form a right understanding of 
English literature or of the English people of the 
mid-nineteenth century without some appreciation 
of the power of evangelical teaching over the emo- 
tions and imagination. 

It was by these two very different forces that the 
nineteenth century attack on the Christian religion 
was opposed in England — by a church that was 
willing to compromise when it was not wise to 
fight, and by an evangelicism which held the emo- 
tions and imagination though the reason might be 


yielding. 
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III 


The attack on theology that had shaken the de- 
fenses of the reason in the eighteenth century con- 
tinued, however, and its propaganda was not stifled 
by the restrictive measures enforced after the fright 
occasioned by the French Revolution and during the 
Napoleonic wars. Philanthropic and political re- 
forms were carried on by many who believed that 
only evil came from Christianity or from any re- 
ligion. 

Robert Owen conceived that he had liberated the 
world for the millennium when, at a great meeting 
in 1817, he announced that religion had been the 
cause of all evil and that “all the religions of the 
world are based on total ignorance of all the funda- 
mental laws of humanity, and of the facts of un- 
deviating perpetual occurrence.” He was disap- 
pointed that the world did not immediately recog- 
nize its deliverance, and that many of his former 
supporters turned their backs upon him and his in- 
dustrial reforms after this proclamation; but his 
follower Holyoake soon gained a great circulation 
for pamphlets advocating a religion of practical 
service without reference to supernatural sanctions. 
The new working classes were the first to respond to 
this propaganda, but the process from evangelicism 
- to secularism, to an indifference toward the tran- 
scendent world, has perhaps gone on pretty steadily 
through the century. 

The various doctrines which have guided this 
change, such as utilitarianism, positivism, social- 
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ism, scientific agnosticism, and pragmatism seem 
on the whole to represent both a course of ideas, 
and a change in popular interest away from the 
supernatural to the actual world of the moment. 
These theories have given rise to a vast amount of 
propaganda but have only hesitatingly availed 
themselves of an imaginative appeal to the senti- 
ments and emotions. Literature has had difficulty 
in deriving poetic stimulus from these rationalistic 
doctrines and has been slow in accepting them as a 
basis for emotional and imaginative art. 
Anti-Christian ideas in literature have had to ad- 
vance against a force which holds all the entrench- 
ments, all the guns, and all the ammunition. As we 
have seen, the framework for the imagination has 
long been the Christian conception of the universe, 
and this conception has been made secure in the 
sympathy and sentiment of everyone. Our vocabu- 
lary also is Christian and has been since the con- 
version of the Anglo-Saxons, though with some 
notable changes due to Protestantism. God, soul, 
divine, revelation, providence, salvation, redemp- 
tion are words with associations going back through 
many centuries. The concepts attached to these 
words doubtless change and vary, but the new 
meanings add only a confused periphery to the old 
connotations. Certain terms, such as holy, resur- 
rection, consecration, take on a peculiarly sacred 
character; and others, though used for secular 
purposes, always retain a transcendental tinge, as 
pure, sublime, devotion, immortal, prayer, eternal. 
The King James version of the Bible has colored our 
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imagery and even affected our syntax. The seven- 
teenth century use of shall with the third person 
in order to express simple futurity has come to have 
the value of solemn prediction —“ He shall judge 
the quick and the dead.” The writer who avoids 
words with a religious significance is left without 
means of expression ; the writer who uses them finds 
it very difficult to convey new ideas to his readers. 
What do you mean by God, is a query whose an- 
swer exhausts the resources of the poet as well as 
of the theologian. An eminent agnostic was sup- 
posed to indicate his attitude toward the deity by 
writing god with a small letter instead of a capital, 
but this slight departure from traditional symboli- 
zation proved abhorrent to the susceptibilities of 
many. Itis often easier to revolutionize ideas than 
to modify words. 

The idealists and transcendentalists, whether 
Christian or not, have had less difficulty than the 
materialists and utilitarians in appropriating the 
Christian vocabulary. Accepting the reality of 
a transcendent world, they can avail themselves of 
all its imaginative accompaniments. Carlyle and 
Emerson, for example, use every rhetorical and 
poetical advantage which this conception affords. 
They can denounce the church and still proclaim 
the sacredness of faith, prayer, and immortality. 
Every rock, tree, or stream, each act or desire may 
be transfigured in the language of the eternal veri- 
ties and immensities or in the unisons of the over- 
soul. Ruskin sanctified his own appreciations of 
painting and architecture by identifying all the 
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qualities which he found exhibited in the arts of 
pigment and stone as essential attributes of divin- 
ity. The stones of Venice became sermons indeed, 
a series of apocalyptic visions of God. The utili- 
tarian, measuring his conduct or his art by the 
suffrage of the majority can scarcely give them 
such verbal effulgence. The scientist finds himself 
at a loss for a vocabulary with which to convince us 
that his conceptions are imaginative and poetical. 
The extraordinary verbal ingenuity of George Mere- 
dith is put to a severe test when he comes to write 
poetry about evolution. Slowly certain words ex- 
pressive of less Christian or less supernatural ideas, 
such as Earth, Nature, Humanity, and Civiliza- 
tion, are acquiring capital letters and some con- 
notation of sublimity and permanence. But their 
emotional eminence is not secure. 

The perplexity of our Chinese student over the 
use of the word God in nineteenth century litera- 
ture must be shared by anyone who attempts to 
trace varying and developing religious ideas ex- 
pressed in words which naturally retain an ancient 
meaning and connotation. But the very richness 
of the yocabulary of religious experience and the 
confusion in terms and usages are indicative of the 
imaginative travail to give birth to new ideas. The 
expression of these ideas by literature, Christian, 
romantic, and evangelical in its heritage, has neces- 
sarily been characterized by makeshifts and compro- 
mises. These compromises are not likely to be in- 
telligible or acceptable to men of other languages 
and races; they differ very much, for example, from 
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those recorded in French literature from Chateau- 
briand through Renan; but they have, I believe, re- 
sponded to a very genuine growth of religion. 
The aspects of religion in which nineteenth cen- 
tury literature has exhibited most change may, I 
think, be stated very simply as conversion, prov- 
idence, and the soul. But these three subjects 
must, of course, be taken as carrying a variety of 
implications and meanings. Conversion has come 
to mean less the plucking of a brand from the fires 
of sin than the individual’s determination of his 
right activity in the present universe. But, even 
then, both a change of heart and faith in re- 
demption may be conceived as necessary. Proy- 
idence and revelation have been visioned in connec- 
tion with modern progress, which has often ap- 
peared difficult to reconcile with previous concep- 
tions of God. The soul’s very existence seemed for 
a time destroyed by science, and literature brought 
her forces to its revival. The old debate between 
body and soul, the present and the future, the 
natural and the spiritual, a sensational and a tran- 
scendent world, was reopened, and literature re- 
cords both its affirmations and its negations. As 
to the relation of those main themes of religion,— 
conversion, revelation, and soul,—to the church 
or to various creeds, doctrines, and institutions, 
literature has of course been concerned, but usually 
as matters of secondary importance. I shall there- 
fore not attempt any chronological outline of its 
participation in the theological debate but rather 
shall seek to examine what appear to me the most 
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manifest processes of change in its imaginative re- 
sponses to religion. 


IV 


Conversion, as has been suggested, was a process 
that appealed to the romanticist faith in the power 
of sudden emotion. But in the face of a new age, 
' strange and disturbing yet making vastly increased 
demands on human energy, a new importance was 
placed upon the determination of the individual’s 
place in this modern progress. This determination, 
however, often retained the familiar marks of the 
old conversion; it might be momentary, identified 
by a voice or sign from the other world, and ac- 
companied by emotional relief or exaltation. The 
mystic vision might bring the experience of one- 
ness with the universe. Newman while loitering 
in the Mediterranean was conscious of a voice call- 
ing him back to England to fight the swelling forces 
of liberalism. Tennyson’s struggle through the 
doubts and griefs which followed the death of Hal- 
lam, found his final assurance of victory in a mo- 
mentary spiritual communion with his dead friend. 
Carlyle, facing the powers of despair, experienced 
one day in Leith walk, Edinburgh, a sudden sense 
of spiritual vigor which enabled him to defy the 
Everlasting No. Both the “ Sartor Resartus ” and 
“In Memoriam ” find sanctions for their faith in 
spirit and for their gospel of work in these moments 
of conversion. Sometimes, after the manner of 
Wordsworth, solitude and the healing balm of 
nature are means of the attainment of peace and 
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resolution, as in Richard Feverel’s walk through 
the forest. We hear of young New England 
transcendentalists who renounced the corruptions 
of Boston in order to spend the winter in the Maine 
woods, and who returned somewhat frost-bitten but 
presumably with their souls improved by this heroic 
discipline. 

But often poetry records only an unavailing 
search for any supernatural sanction for man’s 
duty. Doubt is not conquered in a moment’s re- 
solve, but persists until it forces a break from the 
evangelical faith. This relinquishment may cause 
a crisis of emotional intensity, a sort of reverse con- 
version, aS in Clough’s “ Easter Day,” 


Through the great sinful streets of Naples as I past, 
With fiercer heat than flamed above my head 
My heart was hot within me; till at last 
My brain was lightened when my tongue had: said — 
Christ is not: risen! 


Christ is not risen, no — 
He les and moulders low; 
Christ is not risen! 


This abandonment of early faith in response to 
what appears to be the summons of truth has its 
hours of tragedy for natures so diverse as those 
of Ruskin, Froude, Morley, and Leslie Stephen. 
When the crisis is over, the way of truth some- 
times leads back to the vicinity of faith. In the 
later stages of their spiritual search, Mill could 
argue for theism, Morley preach the beauty of 
holiness, and Clough declare, 
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In the true creed, 
He is yet risen indeed; 
Christ is yet risen. 


Impulses to creation in literature have often de- 
veloped, whether by crises or not, after long periods 
of emotional unrest. Matthew Arnold gives up 
poetry expressing the oscillating moods of spiritual 
struggle, in order that he may have “a chance to 
get at the British public” through prose. Ruskin 
after a period of intense emotional stress turns from 
art to social reform, and William Morris from art 
to socialism. In these and other cases the call to 
preach releases the soul from unrest and directs it 
to active propaganda in prose. The poet has been 
more likely to conceive of his purpose as religious 
and his art as a means of revelation. 

No poet has insisted more upon conversion than 
Browning. He seems to believe that salvation is 
offered to every soul at some moment, and the 
future spiritual life of the soul is dependent on its 
volitional response to that momentary opportunity. 
To be sure, the conversion is not always from doubt 
to faith, or even from evil to good; love of man 
and woman, a magnanimous impulse, an artistic 
aspiration, even, as in “ The Statue and the Bust,” 
almost any emotional choice may be the means of 
opening to man a vision of his better self. But 
the conversion is always spiritual, in Browning's 
imagination, always from earth to God. The 
human endeavor resulting in spiritual discovery is 
thus the theme that he elaborates most enthusiasti- 
cally, as in “Saul” or in the character of Pom- 
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pilia. The strong feeling impelling the will to act 
is for him the very revelation of the spiritual in 
man. This is a large extension of conversion 
beyond its old service of rescuing depraved man for 
a place in heaven. It views all this life as in- 
tensely interesting and valuable, but especially so 
in those moments that offer a chance to transcend 
experience, to go beyond oneself to get a hold on 
spiritual reality. Whether the world is an affair 
of industrial exploitation or scientific law or re- 
ligious controversy or historical progression, does 
not matter much to Browning, so long as it is still 
full of the miracle of man’s volition. The imagina- 
tive stress here is not on the divine interference 
but upon the human intrepidity. The novelty of 
Browning for romanticism or for religion is in the 
wide extent of human effort which his imagination 
exalts. Inevitably this breadth of view affects the 
conception of God, who may be approached through 
painting or sculpture or a child’s song or an in- 
surrection or almost any action that is resolute and 
aspiring. God’s chief attribute becomes a bound- 
less sympathy with human endeavor. 

When we turn to fiction we find a similarly widen- 
ing view of man’s process of setting himself right 
with the universe. Doubt and faith in regard to 
particulars of the Christian creed occur only rarely 
as determining factors, and secular conditions and 
emotions are more likely to be the means of the 
hero’s finding himself. Love, always a miracle and 
a conversion in Browning, may become a more pro- 
longed trial and education of character; and such a 
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mundane tragedy as the loss of fortune may be 
the operative cause in the attainment of a new life. 
Conversion as an emotional revolution becomes of 
less importance, and in its place we have, as with 
Wilhelm Meister, an apprenticeship. In Dickens’s 
two most interesting heroes, David Copperfield and 
Pip of “Great Expectations,’ the apprenticeship 
leads through emotional uncertainty to volitional 
stability. In Meredith, the adolescent heroes are 
engaged in a conflict not so much that of right 
and wrong or of doubt and resolution, as that or 
irrational versus rational impulses. Gradually the 
rational gains ground —to use the metaphor of 
William James — like the sand bank which grows 
amid the storming ocean. But, according to Mere- 
dith, this basis of intellect is necessary for the 
superstructure of the spirit. Meredith is the most 
brilliant and the most conscious exponent of this 
extension of religion, this rationalization of conver- 
sion —a process which may, I think, be traced 
through much of Victorian fiction. In the first 
place, he is intensely interested in the struggle of 
men and women for a life of the spirit; and in the 
second place, he sees the struggle not in the old 
terms of religious conversion but through an 
analysis of the complicated motives and desires 
which animate the modern man. 

The sudden revelations of biological science, 
however, not only expedited this tendency to search 
for spiritual values in the actual rather than the 
supernatural but also brought into question the 
existence of the spirit and the possibility of in- 
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dividual volition. The imagination was confronted 
with the old affirmations which had acquired a fresh 
power — matter is all, God is a machine. The 
novels of George Eliot and Thomas Hardy reflect 
the effort to apply these hypotheses to man’s strug- 
gle for salvation. The powers of circumstance, 
heredity, and environment, of blind chance, seem to 
render the volitional efforts of man impotent. In- 
stead of preaching the freedom of the will as an 
attainment and sanction of progressing humanity, 
these novelists proclaim foreordination. In Hardy, 
especially, the effort of the individual is held up to 
contemptuous scorn. Jude, Tess, and Napoleon, 


are 
“Tike meanest insects on obscurest leaves 
But incidents and tools of earth’s unfolding, 
Or as the brazen rod that stirs the fire 
Because it must.” 


But though Hardy and others may belittle or deny 
man’s freedom of will, they are nevertheless mainly 
concerned with his desire for a higher life. George 
Eliot’s novels are one and all attempts to in- 
terpret life in terms of religion, and to define 
anew the processes which of old would have been 
called salvation and damnation. Hardy, though 
he depicts only failure of the human aspiration, yet 
in his depiction of these failures betrays his own 
interest and enlarges our concern in the struggle. 
Eliot and Hardy are applying to modern life and 
ideas the old attitude of the Calvinist, believing in 
a doom which he cannot control and yet wrestling 
daily with God for the salvation of his soul. 
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The significance of the English treatment of re- 
ligious experience can be seen by a comparison with 
Russian literature and philosophy of the same 
period. There, in a less mature and less reliant 
civilization, conversion is interpreted in terms re- 
mindful of medieval asceticism and fanaticism. 
Conversion is experienced in a complete surrender 
to some faith, as Nihilism or Anarchism, or in a 
series of emotional ecstasies no more stimulating to 
the will than epilepsy. In contrast with these ex- 
citements we have pictures of work-shy volitionless 
lethargy like that of Oblomoy. English literature 
is concerned more variously, more intensely than 
ever before with man’s spiritual life; and though it 
modifies and enlarges the old idea of conversion it 
retains loyalty to the great command, “ Be ye there- 
fore perfect.” Interpreted practically as “be you 
therefore better than you are,” or mystically as the 
lure of the ideal, it requires in either case an active 
obedience, a personal attainment of a better life by 
participation in the struggle for a better world. 
The gospel of work is the outcome of most conver- 
sions as of Carlyle’s. There are no Oblomovs even 
in Hardy’s novels. Life, however defined, appears 
full of spiritual defeats and victories, but always 
of spiritual struggle. 

It must be observed, however, that while litera- 
ture reflects this general broadening and rational- 
izing of the experience of religious conversion, that 
experience in its cruder form has by no means dis- 
appeared. It has been found most often in connec- 
tion with minor religious sects or special creeds or 
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restorative health panaceas or popular political ' 
agitations. They may require a sudden submission 
of the will, an accompanying emotional exaltation, 
a complete faith in the omnipotence of creed, medi- 
cine, program, or idea, and a beatific self-satisfac- 
tion. The Russians seem able to give to their 
gospels a grandiosity and a universal sweep scarcely 
attained by English or American provincial cults, 
or indeed by socialism, which got curiously en- 
tangled with economic doctrines. Nihilism, 
anarchism, and bolshevism manifestly believe in a 
revolution in human character and the salvation of 
mankind. Possibly we are to have a new evangeli- 
cism in the West. Mr. Wells seems to have a 
journalistic sense of it, for Mr. Britling undoubt- 
edly experiences conversion. Most of us have 
radical friends who have come suddenly into a 
faith for which they are willing to sacrifice life : 
and reason. They display at least the less attrac- 
tive traits of the convert. They are very sure of 
the witness of the spirit, they see in us the evil from 
which they have been plucked, they desire not to 
reason with us but either to save or damn us. It 
may possibly be that the World War has left even 
the English speaking peoples susceptible to an 
eagerness to escape from the facts of actuality to 
the emotional assurance of a supernatural world. 
But the literature of the last century records the 
era of industry and science compelling man to inte- 
grate his struggle for a better life with the actual 
world and to trust less and less in any sudden 
salvation for himself or for his race. 
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A literature that is much concerned with the 
struggle of the individual for a better life can 
scarcely be incurious in regard to the relations 
between human wills and the vaster powers that 
direct the universe. The historical criticism 
which has questioned the Christian evidences of 
revelation and the advance of science which has 
made absurd much in the old idea of special provi- 
dence, have not stifled but quickened man’s eager- 
ness to find some communication between this little 
world and the unknown. The nineteenth century 
has persistently conceived of human affairs in the 
terms of history, of growth, or of some other pro- 
cess of change. For Carlyle, God was revealed in 
the long cycles of history, and the study of history 
was a searching for the ways of providence. For 
Tennyson, again, human progress as well as the 
individual will were set toward 


One far off Divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves. 


For Meredith God appeared in the process of evolu- 
tion by which earth transforms itself into spirit. 
More recently, the imaginations of all thinking men 
have kindled to the conception of the advance of 
civilization as the divine law. This slow and way- 
ward advance of mankind, this accumulation and 
purification of ideals through the long passage of 
time, has seemed the reality best worth dying for 
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and most needful to preserve. This civilization has 
become the very witness of God. 

The questions “ What is God?” and “ How does 
God reveal Himself?” amount to about the same 
thing. If movement, change, progress, are the pro- 
cesses in which we find God revealed, manifestly it 
is movement, change, progress that we desire and 
worship. The sacrifices that were laid upon the 
altar of civilization were not merely to maintain 
God in his heaven but to secure a basis for continu- 
ing change and progress on earth. Such a concep- 
tion is a departure from an earlier rationalism as 
well as from earlier mysticism. The Deists who 
viewed God as a first cause or creator who had left 
the world to run itself were succeeded by the utili- 
tarians who remained equally oblivious to any far- 
reaching forces of change. Having found a satis- 
factory recipe with which to improve this static 
world, they had nothing to do but to apply it 
thoroughly and expect immediate results. Dar- 
win’s discoveries were scarcely less upsetting to 
them than to the transcendentalists, for he showed 
change where it was least suspected, in physical 
species, and the formula of utility was rendered 
almost as inapplicable to a world of flux as was 
the vision of the Holy Grail. The post-Darwinian 
rationalism, so ably led by Lord Morley during his 
editorship of the Fortnightly Review, was kept busy 
in revising its old formulas as well as in attacking 
those of theology. On the other hand, the mystics 
felt the need of activity intruding upon the im- 
mobility of ecstasy. A Hindu who conceives of 
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life as a series of processes which circle back to the 
Same beginning may continue to worship this unity 
and its circles, but he finds it difficult to introduce 
western civilization into his adored repetitions. 
English poets from Wordsworth to G. W. Russell 
have pled for service in a world that must be 
changed. 

The utilitarian saw no revelation outside of 
things as they are and therefore knew no God. The 
eastern mystic finds revelation through contempla- 
tion and adoration which remove both himself and 
God from an interest in the world’s government. 
The English imagination has found God very close 
to man,—in the struggle of the individual for a 
better life, and in the ever moving march of the 
myriads through the centuries. 

Most of the prophets from Carlyle to Samuel 
Butler and Bernard Shaw have accused the English 
people of worshipping false idols, such as money, 
power, Mrs. Grundy, or national aggrandizement. 
But there must always have been a saving remnant 
else the prophets would not have had so much ac- 
claim. In literature no one has summoned any 
large body of worshippers to the shrines of wealth, 
free competition, materialism, or the superman. 
Poets have doubted God but they have not bowed 
the knee to Baal. It is Lord Morley and not 
Cardinal Newman who bewails that “ Religion, 
whatever destinies may be in store for it, is at least 
for the present hardly any longer an organic power. 
It is not that supreme, penetrating, controlling, de- 
cisive part of a man’s life, which it has been, and 
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will be again. . . .. The native hue of spiritual reso- 
lution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of dis- 
tracted, wavering, confused thought. The souls of 
men have become void. Into the void have entered 
in triumph the seven devils of secularity” (“On 
Compromise”). The free thinker asserts as 
ardently as the catholic his belief that “ our resolu- 
tion to search for the highest verities, to give up all 
and follow them, must first become the supreme 
part of ourselves.” If there is any one message 
which Victorian literature has succeeded in hand- 
ing down to the present generation, it is the belief 
that man does not live by bread alone. 

It was in one of the darkest periods of the War 
that I chanced to be reading within the course of 
the same day, “ Mr. Britling Sees It Through ” and 
“Theism and Humanism ” by Mr. Balfour. In the 
first, the most popular novelist of the day spends 
half his book in an earnest proclamation that he 
has found God. In the second, an eminent states- 
man turned from the imperious burden of his duties 
in the Admiralty to trace philosophical grounds 
for his belief in revelation and Providence. I am 
not suggesting that the coming generation will ac- 
cept Mr. Balfour’s philosophy or Mr. Wells’s 
evangelicism, but the two books do seem an indi- 
cation that literature will continue to respond to 
man’s desire to imagine God. I am stressing here 
the earnest response which this call evoked in Vic- 
torian literature. Even when the word God is re- 
jected and Humanity, Destiny, Civilization, or some 
other term is substituted, there is still the same 
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seriousness and eagerness to conceive and imagine. 
George Eliot, though forsaking theism, certainly 
believes in faith, preaches duty, and seeks revela- 
tion. Thomas Hardy, though he finds Destiny 
heedless alike of the sufferings and the absurdities 
of the individual, and though he dwells on the in- 
scrutability of this primal force, is yet no less in- 
terested than is Emerson or Wordsworth in study- 
ing men in the light of some comprehending pur- 
pose. 

There are those who ask of literature that it sup- 
port only their religion, a faith, a guide of conduct, 
and a conception of God which conform to their 
own. There are others who see only danger and 
confusion in a literature full of doubt and debate 
without fixed conclusions. Both of these classes 
are likely to find the literature of their own day 
irreligious or unprincipled. They are ‘not likely 
to read into its debate a conscientiousness which 
finds reason and fact the paths of righteousness for 
the imagination. But those who are less certain of 
their own creeds or of the stability of the past will 
find hope in the active concern of literature with 
God, in whatever strange forms this may be mani- 
fested. The literature which through so many 
paths and against so many obstacles continues to 
search for a philosophy, which continues to ask 
guidance and faith in human progress, and which 
continues to adjust its conceptions to a changing 
world, will seem to them likely to continue in the 
future as in the past a vessel of revelation, a bearer 
of that light which lighteth the world, 
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VI 


Has our view of man changed aS much as our 
idea of God? Manifestly these varying concep- 
tions of deity and our relations to it have been the 
results of man’s changing knowledge of himself; 
and manifestly man has been increasing his exper- 
ience as well as his knowledge. Science has 
brought us much new information on the body and 
some about the mind. We have traced out the 
paths that mankind has trodden, back to the in- 
fancy of the race. New social conditions seem to 
bring unsuspected qualities to the fore. There are 
those who question the old adage that. human 
nature remains always the same. We begin to hear 
of the new woman, even though the male of the 
species may be deemed unregenerate. Is literature 
changing its view of man? 

With Darwin came a new phase to the ancient 
debate between the body and the soul, for, with the 
new emphasis on the process of growth in matter, 
there came the suggestion that matter might evolve 
into mind, the body into the soul. The defenders 
of the soul were vociferous in their rejoinders — 
wouldn’t you prefer to be derived from God rather 
than from slime, from the angels rather from 
baboons? Mr. Asquith in his delightful Romanes 
lecture on “Some Aspects of the Victorian Age” 
has recently described again that famous Oxford 
scene when before a meeting in behalf of a Society 
for Endowing Small Livings, Disraeli “with su- 
perb nonchalance” delivered a carefully prepared 
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oration designed to dispose of the Darwinians. 

“What,” he asked, “is the question now placed 
before Society with glib assurance the most 
astounding? The question is this — Is man an Ape 
or an Angel? My Lord, I am on the side of the 
Angels.” 

Such shifty dialectic was not permitted to go un- 
challenged, and the defenders of the angels soon 
found themselyes in the untenable position of main- 
taining that if angels are derived from baboons 
therefore they are not angels, and if the soul comes 
from body it is not soul. It was left for their 
opponents to assert that such angels as exist in 
human form retain their reality whatever their 
origins or relationships, and that we may believe in 
spirit, whatever its source. This appears to be 
about as far as the debate has yet proceeded toward 
a conclusion. 

This debate fed the poetry of Browning and 
Meredith. Browning proclaims again and again 
that the body is good, that the soul is closely allied 
to it, and that the creation of the spiritual values 
is the main task of life. He does not appear to go 
so far as to indicate that the soul might be derived 
from the body, but the essence of his teaching is 
that we should make the most of both body and 
soul and that there is no clash between them. 
Meredith is like Browning in his insistence upon 
the utmost value of the spirit, whencever derived; 
but he is bolder and clearer in his philosophy and 
conceives of an evolutionary process by which Earth 
generates both brain and soul. The transcendent 
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world, which Browning assumes at least in his 
phraseology, vanishes from Meredith’s ken, and he 
preaches a spirithood that belongs to actuality and 
a faith in soul that is also a faith in reason. 

The advance of natural science seemed to throw 
new meaning on another ancient debate, that be- 
tween free-will and foreordination. The first effect 
of science was to give new weapons to the determin- 
ists. With every increase in our knowledge of the 
mechanism of the universe, the power of the indi- 
vidual will seems belittled. Only slowly is given 
the balancing thought that our increased knowledge 
of the machine also magnifies man’s power as its 
operator. The debate is still waging, but perhaps 
it may be said that the net result of the changed 
conception of the universe through science and in- 
vention has been to increase man’s assurance of 
his power, of his volition in determining the present 
and the future. This has always been the implicit 
faith of English literature, and the contrary posi- 
tion bulks somewhat large in the nineteenth century 
because of its novelty. George Eliot’s novels with 
their emphasis on heredity and environment as de- 
termining factors of individual character certainly 
do not impress one as do the works of Shakespeare, 
Scott, Dickens, Meredith, with the power of the 
human will. Thomas Hardy, preaching that we 
are the unfortunate victims of a blind, purposeless 
destiny presents the victims as very feeble an- 
tagonists. 

In Hardy, too, there is a tendency to dwell on 
the animal in man, especially in the relations of sex. 
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In this he and other more recent realists seem to 
be reacting against Victorian prudery and senti- 
mentality. Only rarely do they take the position 
implied in so much French fiction, from “ Madame 
Bovary ” through Zola — that humanity with all 
its hopes and fears can be resolved into two in- 
stincts, that of self-preservation and of sex. 
Rather the English realists, including Hardy, are 
content to insist that the sexual instinct should be 
written about without any sentimental or romantic 
halo. As George Gissing argued, 


“Not one married pair in ten thousand have felt for each 
other as two or three couples do in every novel. There is the 
sexual instinct, of course, but that is quite a different thing; 
the novelist daren’t talk about that. The paltry creatures 
daren’t tell the one truth that would be profitable. The re- 
sult is that women imagine themselves noble and glorious when 
they are most near the animals.” 


But a realist like Gissing is likely to be near- 
sighted in his survey of fact. Simply viewed as a 
fact, the sexual instinct would seem to afford as 
much argument for the idealist as for the material- 
ist, as muck to the advocate of free will as to the 
determinist. It plays its part not only in the ani- 
mal experience of the ten thousand, in pathological 
cases of excess, and in the romantic exaltation of 
a Juliet or a Cleopatra, but also in the supports and 
refinements of our civilization and in the most 
potent idealisms of the spirit. The individual au- 
thor may choose his facts accordingly as he wishes 
to argue that the sexual instinct has conquered man 
or that man has civilized the instinct. If English 
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fiction in the bulk has been sentimental and absurd 
in its treatment of love, the masters of the novel 
have been mindful of its significance. Perhaps no 
writer of any country has found more than has 
George Meredith. There is neither sentimentality 
nor any lack of a hold on fact in his faith that in- 
stinct may be guided by reason, sentiment be purged 
of egoism, and soul dwell unashamed in the flesh. 

After all the debate and with all the new matters 
for the intellect to weigh, it is doubtful if the soul 
has lost anything of its interest to the imagination. 
Some of the old abstractions about it have, to be 
sure, lost their significance. It is no longer viewed 
as a mysterious visitor in the body whose real home 
is elsewhere, nor is it longer considered as wholly 
of the emotions and intuitions and somehow re- 
moved from mind and intelligence. Body, mind, 
and soul appear more than ever irretrievably bound 
together, yet those things which respond neither to 
the mechanics of matter nor to the laws of reason 
are still chief among human values and most appeal- 
ing to literature. Soul, self, mind, character, per- 
sonality, by whatever name it is called, still con- 
tinues to inspire the creative imagination both of 
those who extol and those who belittle its power. 
The spiritual life of the individual, or the nation, or 
the race comes more and more to demand the ser- 
vices of literature. Its priesthood may include 
idealist and materialist, optimist and pessimist, 
so long as they are worshippers of the spirit in its 
manifestations of love, sacrifice, magnanimity, 
kindness, honesty, and faith. 
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VII 


As one looks back into the past, it is not easy 
to maintain a sympathetic attitude toward the 
many phases of religious debate. Those definitions 
and differentiations which so wrung the hearts of 
the Victorians are scarcely more puissant over our 
sympathies today than are the thunders of the 
earlier controversy about the eucharist. Nine- 
teenth century literature, which has been so ser- 
iously and earnestly exercised over this debate on 
religion, seems at first thought scarcely a gainer 
thereby. One who is a liberal today finds it hard 
to put himself in Newman’s place. One who is not 
a mystic finds difficulty in sharing Christina Ros- 
setti’s intimacy with a being whom she presents 
only through repetitive symbols. Even an agnostic 
may grow impatient at Arnold’s poetic appeal for 
our sympathy for his moods of religious doubt. 
The intellectual grounds for Browning’s optimism 
and Hardy’s pessimism alike weaken rather than 
augment their imaginative force. The great debate 
gave to Victorian literature a seriousness and a 
moral appeal, but has it changed the current of 
creative art for better or for worse? 

There is, moreover, in this absorption in religious 
discussion a possible basis for the charge of 
hypocrisy which foreign critics sometimes urge 
against the English nation. In a world of cotton 
mills and industrial exploitation, why should poets 
pretend to be in doubt over the meaning of religion? 
Why should poetry go on gilding and falsifying 
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actuality in order to gain mystery? What intel- 
lectual clarity is perceptible in Browning’s “ Death 
in the Desert?’ What sincerity is there in 
Disraeli’s siding with the angels? What does the 
author of “ Erewhon” mean when he calls himself 
a broad churchman? In the same age the French 
evolved a realistic faith that sincerely tried to dis- 
card the supernatural, and the Germans had writers 
who frankly put force above weakness. Does not 
the English attitude indicate a natural hypocrisy 
or muddleheadedness? 

I have already indicated that the national 
tendency to compromise and the early Victorian 
adherence to an emotional religion may be discerned 
in the history of the century’s literature. But it 
also discloses, as I believe, both a sincerity and 
earnestness on the part of its great writers and an 
intuitive response to the real progress of true 
religion. In an age inclined to material satisfac- 
tions, literature proclaimed a faith in things not 
of the flesh but of the spirit. Uncertain as to its 
philosophy, distracted by doubt and debate, it 
viewed with alarm or despair every indication of 
defeat or setback in the spirit’s struggle for a 
better life, and hailed with enthusiasm every victory 
or prospect of victory which it could discern for 
the soul. Whatever its mistakes and inconsist- 
encies, there is surely no hypocrisy in its loyalty to 
the larger faith; and whatever the defects of its 
art, that art cannot suffer in the long run because 
of a persistent earnestness for a better life. This 
literature is still uncertain of its way, still beset by 
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confusions of faith and science; but he must have 
a narrow view either of the realm of the spirit or 
of the purpose of literature who thinks that English 
literature has lost rather than gained through its 
increasing contact with the spiritual side of human 
activities. 

In what respects literature has bequeathed a 
changed attitude toward religion to the present 
century must continue a matter to be measured 
mainly by the historian’s own faith and obsessions. 
On this much all will agree. Freedom and breadth 
in debate have been secured. Religion and all mat- 
ters of religion are likely to continue the subjects 
of free debate, in which the literary imagination 
will take an active part. There will be little 
restriction by dogma, convention, past faith, or any 
limitation on the scope of the discussion. The 
imagination cannot work separately from the in- 
tellect, or from the aspirations and sympathies of 
the public to which it appeals. The terms and defi- 
nitions of the next generation may differ from ours, 
but its writers will not fail to be concerned with 
mercy and righteousness, with faith, hope, and 
charity, and with their origins and promises as well 
as with their manifestations. Perhaps those 
writers, even more distinctly than their prede- 
cessors, will view their calling as to improve rather 
than merely to present religion. Their priesthood, 
unlike that which Carlyle called for in 1832, may 


preach not of the past but of the future and less of 


mystery than of the Kingdom of God on earth. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WOMAN 


During the last century women shared in the 
profits that arose from the vast progress in educa- 
tion, democracy, industry, and invention. Indeed, 
they appear to have acquired some excess of profits 
and to have gained ground relatively to men. The 
wife in relation to the husband, the sister in com- 
parison with her brother, the spinster in compari- 
son with the bachelor, may still have inferior 
opportunities and privileges, but their inferiority 
is far less marked than a century ago. The ad- 
vance has been by no means uncontested or un- 
heralded. Woman has been the subject of dis- 
cussion and legislation as never before. Women’s 
education, women’s rights, woman suffrage have be- 
come current terms representing great social move- 
ments. The rights of free association and free 
speech, which have been used by Englishmen with 
such important results in social and political 
change, have been employed even more effectively 
by Englishwomen. The feminist movement, by 
which term we may include all efforts for increas- 
ing the opportunities and activities of women, has 
availed itself of every weapon of organization and 
association, of public debate and propaganda. The 


woman question has taken its place alongside of the 
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problems of poverty, labor, government, and re- 
ligion as one of the permanent occupations for our 
minds and consciences. The tendency to treat of 
all the millions of individuals as compressed into 
the abstraction Woman, set off over-sharply against 
that other abstraction Man, doubtless often darkens 
and confuses counsel; but it is a symptom of the 
progress of women which has marked the century 
and still continues, conscious, militant, and expect- 
ant. We can scarcely discuss changing literature 
without asking what did changing woman have to 
do with it? 


M4 


Woman and sex have always received a large 
amount of attention in literature, and notably in 
periods and places where culture has developed 
most highly. The influence of women both as 
readers and writers has often been considerable, 
although of course exercised only by a small class. 
Just as literature for and by men was usually a 
matter for the courtly or priestly classes, so litera- 
ture for and by women was restricted to the lady. 
Possibly the most remarkable development of a 
feminist literature is to be found in Japan of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, when the court was 
dominated by the queen mother and the court ladies. 
But the rise of courtly poetry in the Middle Ages 
and in the Paris Salons of the Bourbon era fur- 
nish striking examples of feminine influence. With 
the growth of the middle classes in England through 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the influ- 
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ence of women rapidly widened. The leisure class 
came to include not only the great ladies but a large 
number of the wives and daughters of merchants. 
The “city madam” receives a good deal of notice 
in the Jacobean drama, and by Addison’s time the 
Spectator and the Tatler rely for their support 
upon the fair sex. Indeed, a case might be made 
for the assertion that the growing preponderance of 
sentiment in the eighteenth century and finally the 
romantic movement itself were due in no small 
measure to the influence of women of leisure on 
manners, morals, and literature. If Rousseau was 
the father of romanticism, woman was its mother, 
or at least its nurse. 

To whatever degree women were responsible for 
romanticism, they certainly did much to impose a 
decency, at least outward, upon English letters. 
The protest against the licentiousness of the 
Restoration drama came from the middle classes 
where women were becoming readers and theater- 
goers. Jrom that time, the masculine pen has been 
more and more restrained by the consciousness that 
its products were to be sold to women, and to 
women looking to books for refinement and educa- 
tion as well as for entertainment. Since Fielding 
and Smollett there have been few robustious and 
masculine pens. In Victorian literature woman 
was the censor. 

In addition to the host of women who wept over 
the sentiments of Richardson or Rousseau, or who 
wrote in imitation, there was also a growing class 
of professional women writers. These women were 
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usually forced by some domestic disaster to earn 
their own living by the pen, and turned to the 
theater, the periodical, or the novel. At first these 
venturesome females were somewhat lacking in 
respectability, as Mrs. Afra Behn or Mrs. Manley, 
and Grub Street offered no road to reinstatement 
in polite society. But the growing popularity of 
the novel supplied a market in which women could 
readily compete. By the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century there was a considerable number of 
women writers. 

The novel provided a popular form with a technic 
much less exacting than the poem or the drama, and 
such as might be acquired by the novice or the 
amateur. Further, it required no extensive or 
specialized learning as did the more serious forms 
of prose, and no acquaintance with affairs such as 
was demanded by the pamphlet or periodical. 
Novels had for their themes love and marriage, 
which were supposed to be the main interests of 
women, and they soon had many women among 
their readers. Manifestly, a young girl might 
scribble away at home, despatch her manuscript to 
a publisher, and await the success or failure of her 
story without unduly infringing on any of the con- 
ventions by which her sex was bound and without 
going outside of the limits set by a narrow con- 
ception of women’s sphere either in her reading or 
her experience. Young girls were, in fact, soon 
scribbling away behind their parents’ backs with 
surprising results. Fanny Burney amazed her 
father and his friends, Dr. Johnson and Burke, by 
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her “ Evelina,’ and opened the way for future 
novelists to deal with domestic and feminine affairs. 
Maria Edgeworth similarly astonished her father 
and his philosophical friends by the stories drawn 
from her experience in Ireland and in fashionable 
London. In Steventon rectory a girl of twenty- 
one wrote “Pride and Prejudice” and thereby 
gained a sure title to immortality. The acclaim of 
the great, large money payments, immortality — 
such were the rewards opened to women by the 
novel. Its significance for them, and theirs for it, 
have indeed gone on broadening and are now enor- 
mous; but they cannot be regarded as changes 
operating for the first time in our period. As we 
have seen, during the fifty years before Victoria 
came to the throne, woman had made the novel very 
much her own. 


II 


What then are the changes most manifest in the 
relations between women and literature in the Vic- 
torian era? Woman’s increased opportunities and 
occupations have had abundant reflection, but it 
would be difficult to state precisely how the reflec- 
tion of their interests has differed from that of pre- 
ceding epochs. Moreover, they have shared in the 
great changes in education, religion, industry, poli- 
tics, and morals which we have been considering as 
affecting the literature of the mid-century. It 
would again be difficult to state precisely in what 
way the resulting changes in literature have been 
due to women rather than to men. If such exact 
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balancing is impossible, we may still be guided in 
our search for a reflection of changing woman by 
two important considerations. First, in the nine- 
teenth century, women, in comparison with men, 
did more writing and more reading than ever be- 
fore. Literature is one of the fields in which their 
increased activity is most apparent. Second, the 
literature of the century records in some measure 
the aims and effects of that increasing advance 
which we have called the feminist movement. The 
progress of woman like the advance of democracy, 
empire, religion, labor, and science, has left its 
effect on literature. 

Who were these Victorian authoresses? The 
books, or at least the names, of a few are known to 
everyone — Mrs. Browning, Christina Rossetti, the 
Bronté sisters, Mrs. Gaskell, and George Eliot. But 
there were many others whose names were once on 
every tongue, though the fame of some has passed 
with the snows of yesteryear. There was Harriet 
Martineau, sturdy disciple of the utilitarians, who 
wrote a whole library of useful literature; and the 
Honorable Mrs. Norton, the brilliant and beautiful 
granddaughter of Sheridan and the original of 
“ Diana of the Crossways ”; and the much admired 
Letitia E. Landon who wrote countless novels and 
met a wretched fate, and Mrs. Mary Sewell, the 
most popular ballad writer of the century, of whose 
pathetic “ Mother’s Last Words” over one million 
copies were sold. And there were Felicia Hemans 
and Jean Ingelow among the poets; and Mary Mit- 
ford, Charlotte Yonge, Dinah Mulock Craik, Ouida, 
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Mrs. Trollope, and Mrs. Oliphant among the novel- 
ists; and the Strickland sisters and Mrs. Jameson 
among the writers of miscellaneous prose. Much 
of the writing of these ladies is very feminine, if 
you will; but it is also very Victorian. In com- 
parison with the work of men, it is easier to find 
general likenesses than general differences. Most 
of the women were moralists, but so were most of 
their brother writers. Most of their writing seems 
sentimental, but so does much of the poetry and 
fiction produced by male Victorians. The women 
were ardent in reforms, but so were Dickens and 
Ruskin. The most individual and sensitive and 
perhaps most feminine of the women, Christina 
Rossetti, displays in her verse no virtues or defects 
strikingly different from those to be found in other 
poets of the century from Coleridge to Francis 
Thompson. The most important woman writer in 
her influence upon subsequent literature has been 
George Eliot, but this influence can be defined in 
terms of the use of scientific knowledge and an 
analytical method in fiction, changes that might 
have been initiated by a man as well as by a woman. 
Charlotte Bronté in giving a woman’s view of 
passion, made what was probably the most dis- 
tinctly feminine contribution to fiction, but such a 
disclosure was inevitable, once women took to writ- 
ing novels. It is rather in the variety and quantity 
of the literature produced than in any markedly 
feminine qualities that the Victorian women will 
be remembered. They were not so very unlike the 
Victorian men, but in letters they won a place as 
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equals, competitors, and codperators beside their 
brothers and husbands. In no other field did they 
accomplish such a public service or gain such pub- 
lic recognition. 

Some of these women writers held established and 
comfortable positions in society and had normal 
experiences in life, but others were involved in do- 
mestic entanglements. The ancient gossip may be 
revived, not to intimate any discredit to the ladies 
of the past, where indeed very little discredit can 
be charged, but to suggest that these personal ex- 
periences had a certain effect on literature. 
George Eliot estranged herself from Victorian 
womankind by living as his wife with George 
Lewes, Mrs. Norton freed herself from an impos- 
sible dolt of a husband, but not without gossip that 
long pursued her. Letitia Landon suffered from 
an absurd scandal, a broken engagement, an un- 
happy marriage, and died from an overdose of 
prussic acid. There were disappointments and 
estrangements in the lives of Christina Rossetti and 
Charlotte Bronté. Even Mrs. Browning eloped 
with her husband and was never forgiven by her 
father. Personal discontent and sufferings have 
often enough found expression in literature, but 
with these women the expression is not so much 
that of personal unhappiness as of the unhappiness 
which is the peculiar lot of their sex. Their 
imagination, to be sure, was sensitive to any suffer- 
ing, to that of the poor, the toilers, the oppressed, 
and especially to the wrong and pain inflicted upon 
children. But sympathy, protest, and revolt all 
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quicken in behalf of woman tyrannized over by 
lover, husband, family, or society. Woman’s work 
in letters may perhaps be sufficiently illustrated if 
we glance at the careers of two women, not of the 
first importance as writers, but who both exemplify 
special feminine service in letters and who both 
were active in the early stage of the feminist move- 
ment. 


iil 


Caroline Norton was one of three sisters, grand- 
daughters of Sheridan, who astonished early Vic- 
torian society by their beauty and talent. Married 
at nineteen to a stupid and niggardly husband, she 
sought the publishers not less from the need of 
money than from the desire for fame. Of her first 
volume of verse, published when she was twenty- 
one, she tells us that it defrayed “ the first expenses 
of my son’s life.” The success of the young mother 
in both society and letters was immediate, and she 
was soon making a considerable income as editor 
and chief contributor to those Annuals which were 
one of the most curious literary products of the Vic- 
torian era. They appeared as Christmas gift 
books, handsomely adorned by steel engravings and 
containing prose and verse contributions, largely 
from persons of title or fashion, who presumably 
wrote for love rather than for money. Critics who 
consider the present state of literature to be de- 
generate might recover their optimism by consult- 
ing the insipidities of the Annuals, Keepsakes, and 
Garlands of the mid-century. They represent the 
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popularization of belles lettres as an entertainment 
for the leisure class; but with all their sentimental 
banality they offered a certain field for women of 
real talent. The Countess of Blessington was the 
chief promoter of this sort of publication, and it 
was well supported by Mrs. Norton’s abundant 
cleverness. After her separation from her hus- 
band, when she was in still greater need of money, 
she sometimes made £1500 a year through her pen. 
A few poems, such as “ Bingen” and “ Juanita” 
still survive, but her verses and stories are much 
less readable to-day than her letters, which still 
retain the gaiety and wit that everyone admired in 
her conversation. Beneath the imitative rhetoric, 
however, one may discern in her published work 
some of the generous emotions that were arousing 
the women of that day, pity for the children of the 
working classes and a growing sympathy for women 
subject to tyranny. 

Mrs. Norton’s quarrel with her husband received 
full publicity at the time and has been frequently 
retold, but without ever eliciting any sympathy for 
Mr. Norton. She left her petty tyrant in 1836. 
His ridiculous suit against Lord Melbourne failed 
utterly in court, and was supposed to have been 
instigated by political enemies of the prime minister. 
The wife had no chance to appear in the trial, and 
under the English laws of that time the husband. 
kept possession of the three young children and 
even had a right to his wife’s earnings. After long 
negotiations over the custody of the children and 
pecuniary matters, a legal separation was ar- 
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ranged; but the husband’s malice increased with 
his wife’s fame and fortune, the quarrel was again 
resumed and got into court in 1853 on the issue of 
the validity of a contract between them. Both hus- 
band and wife, he then fifty-two and she forty-five, 
stated their cases with much temper in long letters 
to the Times. The letters as human documents 
have not lost their force after these seventy years, 
and they constitute an important record of the 
tyranny of husbands and the rebellion of wives. 
From our point of view, however, their most sig- 
nificant feature is the wife’s eloquent apology for 
her outburst on the ground that she is a writer, a 
woman responsible to the public and posterity. 


I will, as far as I am able, defend a name which might 
have been only favourably known, but which my husband has 
rendered notorious. The little world of my chance readers 
may say of me, after I am dead and gone and my struggles 
over and forgotten, “ The woman who wrote this book had an 
unhappy history,” but they shall not say, “‘The woman who 
wrote this book was a profligate and a mercenary hypocrite.” 
Since my own gift of writing gives me friends among strangers, 
I appeal to the opinion of strangers as well as that of friends. 
Since, in however bounded and narrow a degree, there is a 
chance that I may be remembered after death, I will not have 
my whole life misrepresented. 

Let those women who have the true woman’s lot of being 
unknown out of the circle of their homes thank God for that 
blessing — it is a blessing; but for me publicity is no longer 
a matter of choice. Defence is possible to me, not silence, 


The wife had not only rebelled, she had carried 
her rebellion before the public; and she fought not 
merely for herself and her children but for wives 
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and mothers in general. She put much of her own 
story into her novels and also into pamphlets and 
letters in support first of the infant custody bill, 
and later in the controversy over the marriage act 
of 1857. It was in no small measure due to her 
efforts that this law gave a wife the right to inherit 
and bequeath property, and, if separated from her 
husband, to contract and sue and to be protected in 
her earnings. Her friends usually attempted to 
dissuade her from the publicity that was thought 
unfeminine, but a reader of today must admire un- 
reservedly the high temper and gallant courage with 
which she fought her cause. The writer for the 
fashionable keepsakes and scrap-books proved her- 
self a real public servant. Apart from specific 
legislation, the whole case of the wife against the 
husband gained a general hearing because this par- 
ticular wife happened to be a woman of letters. 
It must not be thought that she wrote as a thorough- 
going champion of her sex. It is in a conformist 
and not an ironical mood that she earnestly declares 
her belief that women are inferior to men and were 
so created by God, and disavows any intention to 
plead for equality. She was attacking particular 
tyrannies upheld by law. Though she might have 
been capable of the epigram that Meredith attrib- 
utes to his Diana, “Men may have rounded 
Seraglio Point; they have not yet doubled Cape 
Turk ”; yet the main point of her attack on marital 
tyranny was financial and not sexual. But this is 
another sign of the times, for our commercial 
system manifestly has developed new difficulties 
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between husband and wife as well as between 
capitalist and laborer. 

Mrs. Norton’s rebellion was more typical of the 
time and more significant of the advance of women 
than she herself could have realized. Through 
literature she was able to present to a large public 
the spectacle of a wife obviously superior to her 
husband in every intellectual and moral quality, 
and also excelling him as a money earner. In what 
did man’s superiority consist? The legal status 
which permitted the indignities and persecutions 
that she suffered was doomed to destruction as soon 
as it was exposed to the reading public. Through 
literature she could win her own independence, and 
she could present a convincing plea for the greater 
independence of all wives. 


IV 


Very different from Mrs. Norton’s career was 
that of Harriet Martineau. She never possessed 
the senses of smell and taste, by the age of sixteen 
she had become very deaf, and during a large 
portion of her seventy-four years of life she suffered 
from serious illness. Yet it would be difficult to 
find a lifetime marked by more varied interests and 
occupations or by more copious industry. 

Her girlhood, with its indigestion, nerves, broken 
schooling, and Unitarian pietism, does not seem to 
have directed her fancy to romance, for her first 
published work at the age of nineteen was an essay 
on “ Female Writers on Practical Divinity.” Her 
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father’s death left the family in poverty, and her 
virtual engagement to marry a fellow-student of 
her brother was opposed by his family and finally 
ended with insanity and death for him and long 
and prostrating illness for her. At twenty-seven 
she was penniless and struggling to earn a living 
by needle-work and writing. Success came through 
an offer by the Unitarian Association of prizes for 
three essays designed to convert the Catholics, the 
Jews, and the Mohammedans. Miss Martineau 
wrote for them all, won them all, and had forty-five 
guineas to the good. The money gave her leisure 
and encouragement to devise a scheme of a series 
of stories illustrating the principles of political 
economy. 

The suggestion came partly from reading Mrs. 
Marcet’s “ Conversations on Political Economy,” 
and that lady must be regarded as Miss Martineau’s 
predecessor in the art of popularizing knowledge. 
Among her books, some of which went through 
many editions, were, “ Conversations on Chemistry, 
intended more especially for the Female Sex,” 
“ Conversations on Natural Philosophy ” designed 
for very young children, “ Game of Grammar,” and 
“Willy's Travels on the Railroad.” Miss Mar- 
tineau’s “Illustrations of Political Economy ” filled 
nine volumes and made a great success. They were 
followed by other series of similar tales, “ Poor 
Laws and Paupers Illustrated ” and “ Illustrations 
of Taxation.” At thirty-two she was a literary 
celebrity, the friend of all the radical and whig 
writers and politicians, and the chief glory of the 
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Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Her health demanded a vacation, and after a voyage 
of forty-two days from Liverpool to New York, she 
spent two years in travel in the United States. 
Such was her entrance into the field of letters, 
but space is lacking to describe the variety and 
extent of her continued activities. She refused 
several offers of pensions and persisted in relying 
on an independent pen. Her travels in America, 
where she consorted with the abolitionists and 
thereby aroused much antipathy, resulted in two 
books. She wrote various novels and a series of 
children’s stories that are among her best remem- 
bered works. After an illness pronounced incur- 
able had been relieved by mesmerism, she wrote 
“ Letters on Mesmerism,’ which aroused more an- 
tipathies. She travelled in Europe and in Egypt 
and Palestine, and under the influence of Henry G. 
Atkinson became more addicted to mesmerism and 
philosophical atheism, and became estranged from 
her brother James. In one twelve-month she wrote 
a two-volume history of contemporary England that 
is still a most readable and interesting narrative. 
She became a disciple of Comte and translated and 
condensed his philosophy. She wrote constantly 
for the reviews and newspapers, contributing in the 
course of fifteen years over sixteen hundred articles 
to the Daily News alone. She continued to fiction- 
ize and popularize useful information in various 
forms, such as “Forest and Game Law Tales” 
(information supplied by John Bright), “ House- 
hold Education and Guides to Service,” including 
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a handbook on “The Maid of All Work.” When 
expecting to die from heart disease she wrote her 
“ Autobiography,” but she lived for twenty years 
more. These she occupied with running a farm, 
lecturing to workingmen, taking an active interest 
in all current events and reforms, including the 
American War and a building society, and with 
writing on “ The Factory Controversy,” “ British 
Rule in India,” and, in order to help Miss Night- 
ingale, “England and her Soldiers.” 

Much of Miss Martineau’s writing interprets or 
applies the utilitarian principles and much of it 
was in response to that movement for diffusing 
useful knowledge, in which Brougham was a leader. 
But the range of her interests and knowledge is no 
less amazing. Almost every theory or ism which 
perplexed the mid-century received her study. 
Unitarianism, abolition, utilitarianism, political 
economy, mesmerism, and positivism at one time or 
another received her deyoted support. This loyal 
devotion to causes was united with a faculty for 
idolizing leaders or teachers, which she sometimes 
carried to the verge of fanaticism. Last Carpenter, 
a Unitarian minister, Priestly, her brother James, 
and Comte, successively, and Henry G. Atkinson 
finally and permanently, were the gods of her 
idolatry. Devotion and idolization are often 
deemed essentially feminine qualities, but so too 
perhaps is the shrewd practicality which Miss 
Martineau displayed in the conduct of her affairs 
and in the production of books. She wrote 
modestly of herself, “ With small imaginative and 
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suggestive powers, and therefore nothing approach- 
ing to genius .. . . she could popularize while she 
could neither discover nor invent.” One new and 
important function of literature in the nineteenth 
century was this popularizing of knowledge, this 
extension of education to an enlarged reading pub- 
lic. To this service she brought notable gifts of 
expression and a mind at once progressive and prac- 
tical. In a century of schoolmarms, she was their 
chief. 

Her good sense was displayed in all her activi- 
ties in the feminist movement. She was not much 
troubled by theories about woman’s rights but very 
much concerned with every movement or means for 
bettering the position of women. From the day she 
wrote of “ Female Writers on Practical Divinity,” 
she maintained a special interest in women, and 
felt herself responsible before the public as their 
representative. She was actively interested in 
their education and notably in their new part in 
industry and in various legislation to remove legal 
disabilities; and in later years in the agitation of 
the early seventies for suffrage. But her great 
influence upon the changing ideas as to woman’s 
ability to take an enlarged part in the work of the 
world, was exercised not so much through her ad- 
vocacy of various reforms as by the example of her 
own active and industrious life. Here was a 
woman with pronounced physical disabilities, and 
with no opportunity for the usual feminine do- 
mesticity, who made a name for herself and spent 
fifty years in constant public service. This atheist 
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with her ear trumpet became a literary lion, a 
figure in society, capable even of managing the 
ursine Carlyle upon the lecture platform; also this 
teacher of children and workingmen and factory 
girls was influencing and directing public opinion 
and the general progress of ideas. She traveled 
about the world and she studied economics, politics, 
theology, philosophy, and nearly everything else 
that men studied. She taught men as well as 
women, and had statesmen and philanthropists as 
well as the youthful and ignorant among her pupils. 
In her own experience she enlarged woman’s sphere, 
and she did this through literature. For Harriet 
Martineau, literature proved an opportunity not to 
display her own personality and sensibility but to 
show how efficiently women could help in that share 
of the work of the world which modern literature 
must perform. 


Vv 


The careers of Miss Martineau and Mrs. Norton, 
so different in many respects, illustrate ways in 
which women were making an advance in freedom 
and usefulness through literature. The career of 
almost any woman writer would similarly illustrate 
both a literary service in some measure peculiarly 
feminine and a particular contribution to the gen- 
eral emancipation of the sex. The steps in that 
emancipation were too numerous and often too im- 
perceptible at the time to secure full record in the 
careers of women writers; but in the writing of 
men as well as of women, and indeed in the whole 
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course of literature, there is a continuous response 
to the gradual though rapid changes which the 
century was bringing to woman. It must suffice 
here to glance at some of the more striking con- 
nections which mark this extended relationship 
between literature and the feminist movement. 

I have already noted in the writing of Mrs. Nor- 
ton and Miss Martineau an interest in improving 
the conditions of employment of women and 
children, in the better education of women, and in 
freeing wife and mother from some of the ancient 
tyrannies sustained by law. At the middle of the 
century the most important ideas at work to affect 
woman’s position undoubtedly focussed on higher 
education. The enormous advances that have since 
been made in England and America had a starting 
point in the establishment of Queen’s College in 
1848 through the initiative of Frederick Denison 
Maurice. In the preceding year appeared “ The 
Princess” by his intimate friend Tennyson. 
Though no one now views the poem as a reyolu- 
tionary or radical document on the woman question, 
still it was a response to the most advanced ideas 
of its own day. If we remember that even Mrs. 
Norton was then proclaiming the God-created in- 
feriority of women, there is a forward-moving sweep 
in Tennyson’s oft-quoted generalizations — 


In true marriage lies 
Nor equal nor unequal. 


For woman is not undevelopt man 
But diverse. 
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Within a dozen years the agitation for woman 
suffrage had advanced to the foreground. The 
election of John Stuart Mill to the House of Com- 
mons in 1865 gained a parliamentary discussion for 
the proposal, and his essay four years later “On 
the Subjection of Women” placed the question in 
the forum of literature. The active effort that con- 
tinued through the seventies and eighties to make 
woman suffrage a part of the Liberal program of 
electoral reform, was, however, only an advance 
guard engagement. The progress of the army of 
women was being made in other ways and was 
slowly but surely moving up to the support of the 
advanced detachment. 

In literature this general progress was naturally 
best represented in the novel. The freedom offered 
by the novel for the depiction of changing woman 
was, however, seriously fettered by two of its estab- 
lished conventions. In the first place, it was ex- 
pected to tell a story of youthful love culminating 
in marriage for better or worse until death do us 
part. In the second place, the heroine was expected 
to be very good as well as very beautiful, faultless 
in heart and face — requirements not easy to jibe 
with reality. The effort to present the new woman 
was compelled to attack these two conventions, and 
was first manifested in the presentation of married 
woman and her difficulties and in the greater 
reality applied to the analysis of women, whether 
good or bad. Two novels by masters of fiction 
that were appearing simultaneously in the late for- 
ties illustrate both of these tendencies. In Edith 
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of “Dombey and Son,” Dickens attempts with- 
out success to portray the unhappy wife in mod- 
ern circumstances. In Becky Sharp, Thackeray 
draws a full portrait triumphant in its reality and 
satire. A few years later in America, Hawthorne’s 
‘“ Blithedale Romance” more explicitly recognizes 
the struggle of a woman against the confines of sex. 
In England the application of reality to the pre- 
sentation both of the passion of love and of the 
aspirations and social sympathies of women was 
accomplished with fine art in the novels of Char- 
lotte Bronté and Mrs. Gaskell, and with a still more 
profound and searching knowledge by George Eliot. 

In her great series of women, Maggie, Romola, 
Dorothea, and Gwendolen, we have the tragedies of 
high-souled women, moved by great aspirations 
which end in resignation or reconciliation, related 
with the profoundest knowledge not of woman’s 
heart alone but of all the possibilities of her nature 
for intellectual and moral progress. It was given 
to the most highly educated and intellectual woman 
of the century to lead in intellectualizing the novel 
and its presentation of women. 

Within a few years of “ Middlemarch ” Meredith 
and Hardy were publishing novels appreciative 
of the wide potentialities of women in modern so- 
ciety. In 1879, the year after “ Daniel Deronda,” 
appeared Ibsen’s “ Doll’s House” and Meredith’s 
“ Begoist.” In the English novel the attack is made 
on the masters of the dolls’ houses, who in the per- 
son of Sir Willoughby Patterne are covered with 
ridicule for their masculine egoism. If “The 
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Egoist” did not make the immediate commotion 
produced by Ibsen’s play, it was no less a revolu- 
tionary document for rebellious women, and five 
years later Meredith won his first popular success 
with a brilliant imaginative re-creation of the career 
of Mrs. Norton. Unfortunately the crucial inci- 
dent of “ Diana of the Crossways” was taken from 
a false bit of gossip that attributed to Mrs. Norton 
the betrayal of the secret of Peel’s intended volte 
face on the repeal of the corn laws, an errancy even 
less conceivable in Meredith’s heroine than in the 
more violent-tempered original, and perhaps as 
falsely aimed at the sex as at Mrs. Norton. But 
the novel elevated to romance that modern battle of 
a woman for independence from the restrictions of 
sex which her career had typified. By this time 
Meredith’s poems, Hardy’s novels, and many other 
books were representing the struggle of women with 
the bonds of flesh and circumstance and sex toward 
a participation and leadership in the advance of 
civilization. Though there were still many tenants 
of dolls’ houses in fiction, there were also many 
women refusing tenancy or revolting against their 
landlords. The movement was worldwide, and the 
literatures of various countries were debating the 
good and evil in women with a growing recognition 
that her further participation in affairs of all kinds * 
was inevitable. 

It is not contended that this late-Victorian read- 
ing of women discloses a superiority in manners or 
brains over Shakespeare’s heroines or a truth to fact 
greater than in those of Miss Austen. Undoubt- 
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edly imaginative art had placed women at least on 
an equality with man long before the Victorian era. 
Jane Eyre is not superior to Juliet, or Diana to 
Beatrice. Miss Austen’s Emma with a little prac- 
tice could doubtless run a modern department store. 
The change is not so much in proving woman’s 
abilities as in establishing her freedom and greater 
opportunity. Juliet and Beatrice exist only as 
they are being wooed, visions of convincing reality 
but glimpsed only through the radiances of 
romance. Emma has no goal except to marry the 
best man of her limited acquaintance. In 
Dorothea, Gwendolen, Clara Middleton, and Diana, 
the complexities of woman’s opportunities in 
modern society receive full exposition; and if she 
is still a creature to be wooed, she is not to be won 
without a full appreciation of her purposes and 
efficiencies. In George Eliot and Meredith, women 
appear not merely as wonderful individuals but as 
participants in social progress and in the march of 
ideas. 


VI 


In spite of Meredith’s insistence on “more 
brain” as essential for women’s work in civiliza- 
tion, and in spite of his denunciation of sentimental- 
ism as “ fiddling harmonics on the strings of sen- 
sualism,” fiction has not been wholly converted. 
With all her greater accomplishments and interests 
in comparison with her older sisters, the heroine of 
the modern novel is often studied mainly as a 
creature of sex. The two most persistent attitudes 
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in such presentation are, first, that of conventional 
sentimental fiction which passes hero and heroine 
through familiar vicissitudes to complete happiness, 
and, second, that of the ancient legend of the fall 
of man which views woman as his temptress and 
hence chiefly to blame for all the ills that arise from 
the sexual instinct. Even in these venerable atti- 
tudes of art, I think we may discern considerable 
change of late. 

The sentimentality that still characterizes popu- 
lar fiction scarcely seems as dangerous as it did to 
Meredith. The Keepsakes and Annuals of Mrs. 
Norton’s day have their successors in hundreds of 
novels and thousands of short stories that amuse 
and entertain us in about the same way as a game 
of backgammon or cribbage. There is no real un- 
certainty, no real tension on the emotions, only a 
little superficial perplexity and a faint curiosity as 
to just how the hero will be rescued or what sub- 
stitute for Desdemona’s handkerchief will cause the 
misunderstanding. Such novels have just as little 
to do with sex as our popular detective stories have 
to do with crime, or our game of backgammon with 
intellectual progress. If they fill our leisure with 
a meaningless entertainment, they are no worse in 
this respect than the Galaxies and Keepsakes. In- 
deed, if some tireless student would make a tabula- 
tion, our magazines and best sellers would probably 
be found to present an improved class of heroines, 
less insipid and timorous, more self-reliant and in- 
telligent than those of the mid-century. They 
would be found more likely to rescue the hero and 
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less likely to be rescued by him, more readily 
triumphant over misunderstandings caused by 
handkerchiefs or otherwise, and exhibiting prowess 
in many fields outside of the art of fascination. 
Though popular fiction continues to multiply the 
permutations and combinations in its game of 
youthful love, it appears to have lost most of that 
certain condescension toward females which dis- 
tinguished Victorian sentimentality. 

The second persisting view of woman, that of 
Adam toward Eve, has received a peculiar reén- 
forcement through modern realists. In the protest 
against sentimentalism and idealism, the realists 
have been always prone to search out the more 
physical and less spiritual aspects of sex as well 
as its more morbid or baser connections. In part, 
this has resulted in a wholesome enough frankness 
and honesty, in striking contrast with the earlier 
Victorian prudishness. In part, however, it results 
in the persistence of a very masculine explanation 
of the ills of the universe in terms of woman. If 
one marked outcome of the sexual instinct is the 
idealization of one sex by the other, there is also 
a manifest tendency for each to blame the other for 
the evils and disasters accompanying sex. This 
recurs in many forms, in the adventuress or 
temptress of conventional fiction, in the sensual 
woman of the modern realist, in the satirical ex- 
travagance of Mr. Shaw or in the pessimism of Mr. 
Hardy. It has been remarked that his women how- 
ever charming and lovable, are likely to be regarded 
as the most irrational elements in a confused uni- 
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verse, aS somehow especially blamable for the com- 
plications of sex which make the destiny of man the 
more hopeless. English literature, however, has 
never gone to the length of continentals such as 
Zola or Strindberg, either in the exploitation of the 
physical and pathological accompaniments of sex 
or in piling the blame for these upon woman. 

The change to be noted in this persistent Adamite 
conception lies in the greater truth and honesty 
brought to the study of sex. Not only is there more 
frankness and more science, there is manifest both 
in such a philosopher as Hardy and such a wit as 
Shaw an effort to view the facts. Though mascu- 
line prejudice will doubtless continue to survive, it 
is less likely to be unsupported by at least a partial 
study of reality. We may expect in the future a 
still greater frankness in respect to the facts of sex, 
and we may expect — what was spared to the Vic- 
torian era — woman’s imaginative reaction to these 
facts. The Victorian era did not itself contribute 
but it prepared the way for what the world has long 
waited — Eve’s account of the Fall of Man, and of 
Woman. This will unquestionably shock a good 
many men but in the end it may contribute to that 
mutual understanding of the sexes which Meredith 
held forth as a worthy goal for imaginative art. 
His “Essay on Comedy” thus sums up the new 
attitude of art toward women. 


“ Comedy is an exhibition of their battle with men, and that 
of men with them; and as the two, however divergent, both 
look on one object —namely, Life—the gradual similarity 
of their impressions must bring them to some resemblance. 
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The comic poet dares to show us men and women coming to 
this mutual likeness: he is for saying that when they draw to- 
gether in social life, their minds grow liker.” 


VII 


In “ The Education of Henry Adams” there is a 
rather metaphysical discussion under the caption, 
“The Dynamo and the Virgin.” The phrase sug- 
gests the contrast between old gods and new, be- 
tween medieval and modern faiths, and also the 
possibility of a profound change in women them- 
selves if they desert the ancient ideal of the Ma- 
donna for the modern ideal of an increased produc- 
tion of commodities. With these perplexities the 
literature of the mid-century has had small con- 
cern, yet it may afford a clue to their answer. 

Certainly it is full of the worship of motherhood. 
That excites the tenderest tributes even from its 
satirists like Carlyle and Thackeray, and is the 
crown of womanhood for its idealized Pompilias or 
its realized Dianas. The mother, to be sure, is no 
longer worshipped only as a saint, but as the in- 
dispensable life-giver, eternally sacrificing herself 
for us. For men swayed by the ideas of democracy 
and biology her function is no less august and her 
sacrifice no less beautiful than for those worship- 
pers who built the cathedrals of Notre Dame at 
Paris and Chartres. If art in the nineteenth 
century has offered no such monuments, literature 
has at least been loyal in its devotion, offering as it 
never has before, even in its Shakespeare or 
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Chaucer, the tribute of its imagination to the 
mothers of the race. 

With the mother is joined the child. In no 
earlier epoch is literature so devoted to children. 
The beginning of this tide of imaginative interest, 
as we have noted, goes back to the end of the 
eighteenth century, to the followers of Rousseau, to 
the infant schools, to the paintings of Reynolds, and 
to the poems of Wordsworth and Blake. But it has 
continued and grows apace. With our changing 
ideas, it is no longer the child as the type of the 
natural man or the child as the innocent breath of 
the divine, uncorrupted by the contagion of men, 
that we worship, but the child as the heir of the 
ages and the next step in a progressive humanity. 
He is our creation and our hope; and, as never be- 
fore, the emotions of mankind have been engrossed 
in watching his early years. 

Children crowd the novels of the century. On 
this host of children in Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot 
and elsewhere, the humor, tenderness, and sym- 
pathy of both their authors and millions of readers 
have been lavished. The imagination of many an 
author has worked with most enthusiasm when it 
has turned back to recollections of his own child- 
hood. From infancy through boyhood and girlhood 
and adolescence, the novel of the last century has 
journeyed over and over again, garnering a harvest 
that the preceding centuries left unreaped. There 
has grown too a vast literature for boys and girls. 
The greatest of our novelists and poets have written 
for them, and in recent years the foremost of our 
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men of letters, Stevenson, Kipling, and Barrie, have 
been at their very best when writing for children. 
The child’s world has been brought into literature, 
and a large amount of literature has been created 
for childhood and youth. The education of the 
child has become one of the functions of literature, 
a function carried on not only by some of the 
masters of the art but by an army of translators, 
adapters, and teachers who have made books for his 
guidance. I have noted some of the humblest edu- 
cational booklets which prepared the way for Har- 
riet Martineau’s tales; and, after all, a book which 
tries to adapt natural philosophy to children is not 
so very distant in aim from the wonderful “ Jungle 
Books” or the “ Child’s Garden of Verse.” They 
are all seeking an imaginative kinship with the 
child in his awakening sense of the wonderful 
world he has inherited. 

Women have shared with men in making these 
books for and about boys and girls. And who have 
read them? Who have read them to the children 
if not the mothers and older sisters and teachers? 
It is rather a hopeless task to speculate on the 
choice of reading between men and women. But, 
if woman’s influence as a reader has been exercised 
decidedly anywhere, it is in this field of juvenile 
books. Not that the fathers may not also enjoy 
with the children “ Peter Pan” and the “ Jungle 
Books,” and “ Alice in Wonderland,” but it is 
surely the mothers who have encouraged the vast 
creation of entertainment, instruction, sympathy, 
and fancy for their children. And the teachers too, 
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who have the duty of guiding children into the 
world of imagination, they have had a quick wel- 
come for those books which really reached the 
child’s mind and won from it a voluntary response. 
We may be sure that among the many changes that 
literature has undergone, this is likely to be one 
of the most permanent — its more intimate appeal 
to childhood and youth; and we are safe enough in 
attributing this acquired function in no small part 
to the increased numbers and intelligence of women 
readers. 

The mother and the child, so far as literature can 
reassure us, Seem in no danger of diminishing in- 
fluence. The imagination will doubtless continue 
to be excited by variabilities of the eternal 
feminine, but it seems likely to continue its devo- 
tion to the responsibilities and nobilities of mother- 
hood and to the romance and education of child- 
hood. As to the dynamo, it may be the most appro- 
priate symbol for the age in which we are about to 
live, and perhaps both women and men are model- 
ling themselves and their lives on its example rather 
than on the precedents of the saints or the sages. 
In current fiction women are sometimes described 
as live wires, and I have noted signs in literature 
of an increasingly dynamic character in the 
heroines. Literature of the future must view 
woman in many new occupations, increasingly con- 
cerned with industry, business, and politics, and it 
may have to relate her struggle with the dynamo. 
Some hints of that conflict are to be found in the 
writers who preached a selected production whether 
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by dynamo or madonna, restricted by considerations 
of quality and welfare; and possibly the literature 
of the future may support this philosophy. All we 
can conclude from our survey is that the literature 
of the Victorian era records no trepidation at the 
conflict and no fears for the result. Perhaps it has 
too little knowledge of the dynamo, but it exhibits 
great confidence in the madonna. 


Our survey has revealed a larger number of 
women engaged in creating literature than ever be- 
fore. They have been active not only as poets and 
novelists but in the many miscellaneous kinds of 
writing that have so increased, especially in those 
that may be called educational. Heretofore 
literature has been made by men; henceforth, prob- 
ably in an increasing degree, this work will be 
shared by women. But this does not indicate any 
great change in the character or functions of 
literature. It has already recognized the equality 
of women, pled for their independence, and ideal- 
ized their attributes. The greater participation of 
women as writers and readers has already main- 
tained a decency and refinement of expression, it 
seems likely to encourage an increase of good sense 
and a diminution of masculine prejudice in the 
treatment of sex. Woman as the worker, as the 
companion of machines, as the toiler and thinker, 
should demand increasing attention; and the prob- 
lems of sex should become less enigmatical to a 
literature designed for and by both sexes. Then, 
the devotion of the imagination of the last century 
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to motherhood and children will prove itself one 
of the most efficient preparations for the battle 
which the coming epoch must wage to subdue the 
dynamo to the service of a humane civilization. 


CHAPTER Ix 


SCIENCE, INVENTION, AND MACHINERY 


I 


Of the many changes in a changing century those 
that are the most obvious and perhaps the most 
momentous may be included under the categories, 
science, invention, and machinery. Each of these, 
indeed, has been a means and a measure of the ad- 
vance of mankind from the dawn of civilization; 
but during the past century each has had an un- 
precedented expansion, each has enormously mul- 
tiplied its significance and service for man, and 
each offers apparently inexhaustible possibilities 
in the future. The whole bent of our civilization, 
the habits of our minds, the occupations of our daily 
lives have been transformed, and the process of 
transformation seems only in its beginnings. 
Science has amplified and re-ordered knowledge 
and changed our processes of acquiring it. Inven- 
tion, accepting science’s conception and organiza- 
tion of Nature, has found new controls and services 
for its forces. Machinery has rebuilt the elements 
of earth into new forms and multiplied resources. 
These three correlated powers have become our 
Parcae, the spinners of the thread of life, the 
weavers of our destiny. 


To those triumphal deities literature has not al- 
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ways been inclined to offer allegiance or alliance. 
It has long held close intercourse with religion, 
politics, and philosophy, but it has viewed the 
reigning powers as usurpers from some nether 
world. It has not readily familiarized itself with 
their language, their appearance, their habits, or 
their methods. Between science, invention, and 
machinery on the one hand and literature on the 
other, there has always existed a certain antinomy. 
They do not directly concern themselves with the 
sentiments, emotions, and sympathies, which are 
the peculiar realm of literature. With their pro- 
digious advance, however, they have seemed to 
change from passive opposition to open hostility. 
Science has forced its attitude and method upon 
the interests that literature held most dear. 
Poetry devoted to the Nature of Wordsworth found 
difficulty in accepting the Nature of Darwin. It 
did not like to have its rainbow analyzed, its 
cataracts harnessed, and its moods of aspiration 
and disillusion re-stated in terms of the stomach 
and the intestines. The creative imagination build- 
ing its ideas into forms of words and rhythms could 
not understand the imagination that created by 
means of valves and pistons. The sentiments and 
sympathies which found beauty in the placid har- 
monies of Nature or the ruined monuments of anti- 
quity turned with horror from the amazing mechan- 
isms of steel with which man was refashioning the 
earth. 

This opposition was rendered the more irrecon- 
cilable because of the rapidity of the new usurpa- 
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tions of science, invention, and machinery and also 
because literature under the sway of romanticism 
was peculiarly unready for such innovations. The 
romantic movement had led literature to glorify 
past times, external nature, the freedom of the in- 
dividual, and the guidance of emotions. These in- 
terests faced a present that was re-exploring and 
remaking nature, that viewed society as well as 
nature as a solidarity in which law and process 
seemed of more consequence than the individual, 
and that insisted on precision and exactness in its 
methods and disregarded intuition and moods. 
When the inheritance of Wordsworth and Byron 
and Shelley and Scott was most potent, men be- 
came conscious of their environment interpreted by 
science and reconstructed by invention. In no 
other respects did the environment of literature 
seem more hostile to its heredity than when it at- 
tempted to read that environment in terms of 
science, invention and machinery. 

Yet it was under the tutelage of these three 
powers that England was most manifestly taking 
leadership over the nations of the world. Nowhere 
else were the results of the codperative creation of 
these weird sisters more manifest than in England 
from the time of Watt to the time of Darwin. 
There is therefore a special interest in examining 
the course of English literature as it slowly modi- 
fied its inherited tendencies to meet these surpris- 
ing changes in its environment. The process has 
been a slow one, for the environment has changed 
with a rapidity which has left literature bewilder- 
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ingly carrying its inheritance through a never ceas- 
ing process of change. It has become used to the 
factory as the home of machines— when it dis- 
covers its loved countryside also transformed by 
reapers and tractors. It has learned to accept the 
marvels of steam, and it is amazed by those of 
electricity. It fights through to a compromise with 
political economy, and it is confronted with 
sociology, psychology, and anthropology in quick 
succession. It readjusts its prepossessions and 
Suits its images and vocabulary to evolution, and 
the scientists discover radium. 

English literature of the nineteenth century can 
manifestly offer only few and uncertain hints of 
the continuing reactions by which literary art will 
reconcile itself with modern science and technology. 
This much may however, be inferred — the antin- 
omies are not irreconcilable. Despite misunder- 
standings and hostilities, there have been steps of 
alliance and codperation. Enmity has given place 
to interest, and interest has discovered a union and 
harmony. For, literature, whether romanticism or 
some other tendency marks its aspiration and pur- 
poses, can never keep far aloof from the world of 
men; and it is there, in man’s mind and imagina- 
tion and work, that it finds a union with science and 
technology. Furthermore, a glance at the steps 
toward this union made by Victorian literature will 
afford us, I believe, some indication of the general 
directions in which the process of reconciliation 
may continue. At least, such an inquiry is of im- 
portance to the main course of our questioning into 
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the ways of changing literature. For of all changes 
none seem more surely continuing and none more 
certain to affect constantly the literature of the 
future than those which are comprised under the 
categories of science, invention, and machinery. 


II 


When we turn to consider each of these by itself, 
the changed and enlarged sphere of science in the 
nineteenth century confronts us at once as a sub- 
ject far too large for our discussion. The term 
science may be viewed as containing all organized 
knowledge or at least all the sciences, physical, 
mental, and social. It has many contacts with 
history, religion, and philosophy, as well as with 
literature. I have no intention of attempting to 
interpret its meaning and applications, or to trace 
its growth and ramifications during the last cen- 
tury. But I do wish to glance at some of its re- 
lations with English literature which in that period. 
were most manifest. Several of these have been 
already touched upon in the preceding pages. The 
long continued warfare between literature and 
political economy, the debate between science and 
religion aroused by the discoveries in geology and 
biology, the revolutionary bearing of the evolution- 
ary theory in biology as it was enlarged into a gen- 
eral philosophy, and the significance of the new 
knowledge of heredity and environment upon the 
novel and the drama, have specifically received our 
attention as we have marked some of the more 
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striking changes at work in literature. But the 
progress of science is clearly not a matter merely 
of this or that discovery or this or that new 
formulation of knowledge. It has made itself felt 
aS an enormous revolution in ideas, in the very 
attitude of every thinking man toward the world 
in which he lives. It has given us not only a new 
knowledge of nature but a new knowledge of man. 
It has not only made countless new applications of 
reason, extending the world of knowledge and re- 
organizing it in the law of causation; but it has 
also transformed the facts of daily life as they enter 
the intelligence of the average man. The trained 
scientist has a very different and a far greater 
knowledge of the world than had his brother of a 
century ago, but there is a not less significant ad- 
vance in the knowledge of a schoolboy today over 
that of even a young Macaulay in 1820. Litera- 
ture has had to face not merely the revelations of a 
Darwin, but the schoolboy who knows more of the 
motion of the stars, the processes of growth and 
life in the animal world, and of the application of 
electricity than did Shakespeare or Milton. It 
faces a world for which science has made both a 
philosophy and a sense of fact. A poet trying 
to express himself about the universe is confronted 
not merely by the implications of this theory of 
matter or that hypothesis in physics, but by the 
general assurance that, whatever we know today, 
we shall surely know a good deal more tomorrow. 
There is a contrast between literary and scientific 
method which at first may seem fundamental. 
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Science proceeds by experiment, induction, and 
reason ; it examines facts and arranges them under 
law. Literature proceeds by suggestion, by image, 
by rhythm, and appeals to the emotions and sym- 
pathies. It examines facts in order to produce an 
illusion of them before the imagination. In some 
sciences, especially mathematics, this contrast in 
methods is carried farther. There is a difference in 
language. The science employs symbols for ex- 
pressing its facts and relations, and cannot accom- 
plish this by words and sentences. The beautiful 
and fascinating conceptions of calculus, for ex- 
ample, have not yet been expressed in words. 
Even in electricity, the conceptions which govern 
the present theory are scarcely expressible in ordin- 
ary sentences. Though dealing with ideas and 
ideas calling upon the imagination, science cannot 
always secure the assistance of literary expression. 
But this conflict of method is not usually so pro- 
nounced, and in the sciences more concerned with 
human facts, the contrast nearly disappears. The 
details of an experiment in psychology, the meas- 
urement of skulls by an anthropologist, or the view 
of a cell under a microscope are phenomena that 
can be described in words, and the results of these 
experiments may be set forth to the most vivid in- 
terest of the reader. The use of figurative language 
has been retarded by the pedantic and mechanical 
terminology which most sciences have adopted, but 
the atom and the molecule, the waves of light and 
sound, the cell, the bacteria, and the Mendelian unit, 
are all familiar enough for conversation or poetry. 
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The laboratory is on the face of things just as 
much a place for human interest as a church or a 
stock exchange, and equally the concern of litera- 
ture. There is no very sharp division between 
imagination and reason. The sciences cannot ad- 
vance very far without the imagination, and litera- 
ture is a feeble thing if it loses hold on the reason. 
The average reader will often be puzzled to know 
whether the page be science or literature or both. 
Scientists, such as Darwin and Huxley, have 
written very good literature as well as good science 
about a piece of chalk and earth-worms. Literary 
men, such as Jefferies and Hudson, have written 
also as naturalists and scientists. The contrast 
in method which is marked between a lyric and a 
mathematical demonstration disappears as we com- 
pare the ever-enlarging contents of both literature 
and science. 

The contrasts, however, which were most felt in 
the nineteenth century were less between methods 
than between the prevailing views of life taken 
by these two opposing activities of the mind. The 
one saw the universe as a reflection of some tran- 
scendent world, knowledge of which came to man 
through the intuitions of religion and poetry. The 
other was disdainful of any transcendent world and 
saw the universe of appearances as a succession of 
problems to solve, a puzzle to be rearranged and 
put into working order. There seemed difficulty in 
inducing poetry to lower its wings from the 
imaginary ether, or in persuading science that there 
were any values not immediately searchable by its 
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instruments. But, in fact, literature and science 
made great progress in harmonizing their views. 
It has been remarked that the eighteenth century 
saw everything fixed in space, the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw everything moving in time. Certainly 
the idea of a moving, changing, developing uni- 
verse was familiar in philosophy, literature, and 
history as early as in natural science; and the great 
discoveries of Darwin only established a general 
view already welcomed by thought and imagination. 
Carlyle, as we have noted, clung to a belief in 
a transcendent world though he found it revealed 
chiefly in the developing course of human history; 
but after Darwin, scientific theory has a varied but 
frank acceptance in the poetry and fiction of George 
Eliot, George Meredith, and Thomas Hardy. In- 
deed, from Tennyson on we find efforts to make the 
imagery, ideas, and ideals of poetry conformable 
to the new knowledge. 

There was for a time a seemingly irreconcilable 
opposition in the two views of external nature. 
Wordsworth’s depiction of Nature as a spiritual 
teacher exercised a great sway on the literary ima- 
gination during the first half of the century, on men 
of such diverse interests as Mill and Arnold, Pater 
and Morley. And this conception seemed sharply 
at variance with that of Darwin. But here again 
the process of reconciliation has been constant and 
progressive. Tennyson and Browning and every 
subsequent poet share a scientific obligation to be 
exact and careful in observation of fact as well 
as a poetical obligation to be sympathetic and ap- 
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preciative of beauty. There is surely no real 
conflict in these attitudes, which are notably com- 
bined in such writers as Jefferies and Hudson. 
Meredith’s poetry accepts the Nature of science 
without reservation and yet finds therein a source 
of spirit. 

The difficulty indeed lay rather in the confusion 
than in the contrast of the two conceptions. Ro- 
manticism, though insisting on the sacredness of 
the individual, yet saw the individual as a part of 
nature, subject alike to her scoldings and caresses. 
He identified his emotions with hers, feund his soul 
in a yellow primrose, rejoiced with the daffodil, lost 
himself in the west wind. Science similarly seemed 
to make the individual part of the type, and to 
leave man a mere detail of a huge organism. Only 
now it was not merely man’s emotion, but his voli- 
tion which was lost in nature. The men of letters 
who were most impressed by natural science have 
set forth this view most strongly. George Eliot 
and Thomas Hardy, for example, certainly exhibit 
an apprehensiveness as to the power of the in- 
dividual will; they are impressed with the over- 
riding force of the processes in nature uncontrolled 
by man. Perhaps that was an impression which 
the mid-century science conveyed to many; but for 
the average man, man’s achievement in invention 
and machinery was sufficient reply. If science in- 
dicated that man was only an atom, he proceeded 
to employ science in his behests. Determinism of 
any kind had to face the marvel of invention that 
happened to be announced in the morning’s paper. 
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The progress of scientific thought in the end has 
been rather to enlarge and strengthen our faith 
in the human will. And that has been one main 
trend of Victorian literature away from romanti- 
cism. Carlyle cries for man to work. Browning 
preaches the importance of individual choice, Mere- 
dith finds the processes of nature advancing to the 
creation of an individual will guided by science. 
Doubtless the debate is not yet over. The con- 
flict of ideas will continue. Liberty, justice, love, 
those creatures of the spirit, and the feelings of 
beauty and truth and goodness — are these wit- 
nesses from some entity akin to ourselves, or are 
they the illusions to which art must devote itself 
in order to exist, or are they are products of a long 
process the late stages of which we recognize as 
civilization? In any case, whatever their origin 
or nature, these spiritual and authentic phenomena 
are of as much interest as ever to scientist, poet, 
and intelligent reader. The reader of today may 
know that the psychology of Wordsworth’s great 
ode is false and still find in its noble cadences a 
justification of that feeling which we all share for 
the beauty and innocence of childhood. The 
modern poet will not share Keats’s feeling that the 
rainbow is spoiled for poetry by the spectrum 
analysis; in fact Keats himself, if health had given 
him long life, might have made a poem on the 
spectrum analysis. A great scientist, like Darwin, 
engrossed with highly specialized labors and in- 
terests, may be excused for losing his taste for 
poetry or music; but science as a whole cannot af- 
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ford to lose interest in literature or the fine arts 
which record man’s untiring search for spirit and 
beauty as well as truth. We may be sure that we 
shall know far more about the world tomorrow, 
and yet not be negligent of what we felt about the 
world yesterday. 

The growing codperation between literature and 
Science in the last century at least resulted in a 
vast amount of reading matter. There was a not- 
able increase in what may be called the literature of 
science. At the beginning of the Victorian era 
this field was represented mainly by a few books 
of naturalists’ observations. Darwin’s first book 
“The Voyage of the Beagle” was a fine addition to 
this class—entirely apart from its scientific 
potentialities. But the literature of science soon 
became varied. Important scholarly books found 
a welcome from the general public, and after Lyell’s 
“ Principles of Geology ” a number won great pop- 
ular successes. Writing about science became com- 
mon, and Robert Chambers’s “ Vestiges of Creation ” 
was one of the most talked of books of the century. 
The controversy over Darwinism soon increased the 
demand for propaganda, and Huxley’s essays and. 
lectures displayed admirable literary qualities. 
Scientific exposition and description did not con- 
fine themselves to limited technical methods, and 
some scientific works — as Darwin’s “ The Forma- 
tion of Vegetable Mould” — were written with 
great literary charm. 

The amount of popular applied science which 
has been addressed to’ the reading public has in fact 
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been enormous. Much of it lacks literary distinc- 
tion but in this respect it might not compare un- 
favorably with the average novel, and it is evi- 
dently intended to interest, even to excite and de- 
light. From the time that Harriet Martineau 
wrote tales to illustrate the doctrines of political 
economy and the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge found a public as eager for science 
as for fiction, there has been no cessation in the 
task of bringing the results of scientific study to the 
general reader. Every considerable progress in 
any of the sciences not only influences thought and 
stimulates general literature, it at once produces 
a widening circle of articles, pamphlets, and books. 
The technical treatise, the popular exposition, the 
illustrated chat in the Sunday newspaper, a short 
story based on the theme, allusions in poems, a 
juvenile book on the subject, a sermon — these are 
the natural accompaniments of a new discovery in 
bacteriology or anthropology. 

The results of scientific study have sometimes 
been given with a rare literary appeal. Mention 
has been made of the books of Jefferies and W. H. 
Hudson and of the extraordinary charm which they 
have succeeded in giving to observation of external 
nature made with accuracy and acuteness. The 
lives of insects, so strangely paralleling those of 
humans, have afforded a special field for literary 
art — both in the books of Lord Avebury and in the 
later works of Fabre and Maeterlinck. 

The use of scientific knowledge in imaginative 
literature has, however, gone far beyond any limits 
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that can well be recorded. Since George Eliot, no 
serious novelist has written without some consid- 
eration of modern science. Heredity, environment, 
eugenics, have played their parts in almost every 
drama since Ibsen. The last of the great Victor- 
ians, Meredith and Hardy, are responsive to the im- 
plications of the “ Origin of Species,’ though each 
creates his own philosophy on the basis of science. 
More recent authors may echo the Victorian pro- 
tests or the Victorian rapprochements with science, 
but they are all conscious of its existence. 
There is, however, something lacking in the 
imaginative response of nineteenth century litera- 
ture to the advance of exact knowledge. There 
is no imaginative synthesis, no attempt to create 
a lasting memorial of what this scientific progress 
has meant for mankind. Modern science has not 
found a great poet, as theology found one in Dante 
or Milton, or as ancient science found one in Lucre- 
tius. Neither the universe of Newton nor the uni- 
verse of Darwin has been set forth in poetry. 
Electricity, matter, energy, motion—these are 
words that excite some imaginative response today 
in the dullest, and suggest the possibilities for 
imaginative excursions by the most gifted; but 
they have no songs, no epics, no trilogies. The vast 
scientific conceptions have indeed been stirring 
some of the younger poets, but the cosmic urge 
seems so far rather fatal to expression. It must 
be admitted, however, that synthesis has not char- 
acterized modern science any more than it has the 
literary interpretation of that science. Herbert 
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Spencer’s huge system is the one monumental 
synthesis, and its effect on literature has been exer- 
cised. less as a whole than through the suggestive- 
ness of fragments. It is only natural that, with 
an ever widening reading public, an ever more 
specialized literature, rapidly developing and 
highly diversified science should make its way into 
literature in diverse and often undistinguished 
ways. The greatest contributions to the literature 
of science are doubtless still in the future. 

It is the popularization of science, rather than 
her full significance, which has so far been of the 
most consequence in literature. The fact that 
every reader knows some science is the appalling 
fact which confronts every writer. He may err in 
classical mythology but he dare not slip in chemis- 
try; and this means in the long run that more per- 
sons are interested in chemistry and wish to read 
about it than about classical myths. The scientific 
advances in knowledge are being made a part of 
our common information and are working their way 
into our common experiences, In short, literature 
which has long felt familiar in the fields of religion, 
politics, and history must now have full and inti- 
mate association with science. It has always 
sought to teach as well as to delight, but it now 
needs the aid of all the sciences in the task. And 
men are confident that whatever science teaches 
today, it will have a larger and surer truth to teach 
tomorrow. No poet can proclaim the whole truth, 
for science will be truer before the poet’s voice is 
understood. Yet in this enlargement of knowledge, 
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in this triumphal march of mind, literature has 
new opportunities, for here is a widening field of 
human interest, an enormous fount of instruction 
and delight. The poet may rest assured that there 
will be little new truth which will not need the 
companionship of sympathy, beauty, and imagina- 
tion. 


zLe 


Great as has been the appeal of science to the 
imagination during the past century, far wider and 
more popular has been the appeal of invention. 
In the western world it has been difficult to escape 
some knowledge of the sciences, it has been impos- 
sible to escape interest in inventions. Any elderly 
person recalling the incidents of his life is sure to 
name over some of the inventions which have 
marked his decades. The child of today before 
he has learned his abe’s has come into acquaintance 
with a world of modern inventions not less amaz- 
ing and perhaps not less entrancing than that of 
nature. He is taken by his nurse to see the railway 
trains, he rides in automobiles, he stops in his play 
to watch the aeroplanes, he talks on the telephone, 
and he sees light, heat and power everywhere await- 
ing the pressing of a button. His boyhood finds 
this delectable world of wonders unfolding to his 
knowledge and fancy, a world unknown to the child- 
hood of his father or grandfather, and riyalling 
in its marvels and surprises the most extravagant 
tales of mythology and magic. From the invention 
of the steam engine down to the present, there has 
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been a veritable flood of wonders, applying and 
controlling in unforeseen ways the powers that 
science has discovered and explained, and furnish- 
ing an enormous and ever accelerating stimulus 
to the imagination of us all. 

Invention has left us all gasping. We cannot 
realize its meaning, we grow satiated with its 
abundance, we are ever awakened from our lethargy 
by a fresh sensation. Men were actually writing 
that war had lost all pieturesqueness and thrills: 
and behold tanks were lumbering over ditches and 
winged boys were fighting in mid-air! After the 
steamship and cable, and submarine and wireless, 
and after the Great War, we Americans were still 
talking of our isolation and our traditional policy 
of aloofness from European affairs, when an aero- 
plane darted over the Atlantic from shore to shore 
in sixteen hours. Why should an adult or a child 
thrill with the marvels of mythology and magic! 

Our conceptions of the supernatural have been 
surpassed and our visions of the unknown powers 
rendered trivial. No representation of hell equals 
the reality created by our diabolic explosives and 
gases. But the chemist who made them also cre- 
ates the most exquisite perfumes, colors, and jewels. 
The inventor is ever dazzling us as does the con- 
summate artist. His creation goes beyond belief, 
beyond dream and fancy, and yet it is made by man. 
Ariel and Aladdin are outdistanced and outshone. 
An entrancing world of beauty is disclosed, in 
which all the elements and forces of the universe 
combine in novel forms and unceasing motion. 
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Although men have generally been loud in their 
plaudits and admiration, literature and the older 
fine arts have looked rather askance and timidly 
upon this newly created world. The arts trained 
in traditional technics find difficulty in suiting their 
methods even to the picturing of these monstrous 
mechanical innovations. Sculpture, painting, and 
poetry are helpless before the locomotive. There 
were, to be sure, a good many poems attempted 
in celebration of the first railway, but none of them 
has proved very memorable. Perhaps the only lines 
that have survived are Tennyson’s suggested by 
his first railway ride at night when to his fancy 
the train seemed moving down grooves instead of 
rails: 


Let the great world spin forever 
Down the ringing grooves of change. 


That has something of the rush of the locomotive, 
but how rarely it is heard elsewhere in Victorian 
poetry. Shelley has exhausted words to express 
his visions of beauty in images of light and in- 
cessant motion. There are new images of light and 
motion in the inventions for steam and electricity, 
but our disciples of Shelley have made little use 
of them. Goethe on a visit to a cotton factory de- 
clared that it was of all things he had seen in the 
world the most poetical. Carlyle cites this with 
approval but his own admiration for cotton spin- 
ning Manchester seems to have been evoked by the 
fact that it got all the operatives to work promptly 
and orderly at five in the morning. The poetry of 
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the cotton factory has yet to be written. Read the 
novels of Thackeray and Dickens and the poems of 
Tennyson and Browning, and how little there is 
to show that their England was a nation trans- 
formed and amazed by great creations. From 
Watt to Morse literature had scarcely an en- 
thusiastic moment over the new marvels. 

There was not only hesitancy but hostility toward 
them. They seemed mechanical, unnatural, con- 
trary to established ideas of beauty, of dubious ef- 
fect on human life. Carlyle indeed, recognized the 
new age of steam and praised the work of Watt 
and Arkwright, but he was mainly interested in 
the effect of new machines upon the organization of 
society, their bearing on his gospel of work. But 
later writers as different in many ways as Ruskin, 
Arnold, Rossetti, and Pater worship in temples 
where the inventor has never been admitted. Per- 
haps the first important imaginative treatment of 
invention came in Samuel Butler’s “ Erewhon,” 
but that made little stir for another generation. 
Mr. Kipling was the first poet to sing of the wonders 
of the modern world of transportation and manu- 
facture, but his “ McAndrew’s Hymn” was not 
written until sixty years after the first steamship 
had crossed the Atlantic. Since Kipling, poets 
have been freer with the world of inventions, and 
some of the more picturesque, as the aeroplane, have 
excited a sort of poetical competition. The general 
public interest has forced the novelists to pay some 
attention to the marvels that thrill everybody. Oc- 
casionally a writer of fiction, like Mr. H. G. Wells, 
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has put his fancy in rivalry with the inventors them- 
selves and has written novels predicting the 
wonders of the future. But literature still stands 
somewhat hesitant on the threshold of this tower- 
ing palace of imaginative wonder. 

Fancy what Shakespeare would write if he were 
born again into our present era. His invention 
and his vocabulary would surely have responded 
to the engines and motors and aeroplanes, and he 
would conceive a new “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” a more wonderful enchanted isle. He 
would find new adjectives and verbs for these mar- 
vels of light and power that whirl us here and there, 
new personifications to humanize their traits and 
functions. Fantasy, wonder, and absurdity would 
make up the voltage that would whirl him on into 
new visions of beauty and enchantment. His crea- 
tive spirit would not pass by the wonders of steam 
and electricity without feeling their challenge. He 
would not be frightened by the dynamo to take 
refuge with sentimental Amaryllis in the shade. 
He would make poetry that would beat the steam 
engine. Or, perhaps, had he lived in this age, 
Shakespeare would have been an inventor himself. 

At all events the poet and the inventor have a 
good deal in common. The life of the creator in 
the garret nourished only by the vision which he 
cannot make real to men, is the same for Chatter- 
ton as for Morse. In the nineteenth century, in 
fact, it has been the inventors rather than the poets 
who have starved and dreamed, though it is the in- 
ventors too who have had the great rewards in 
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public esteem. The process of creation is singu- 
larly alike in both cases; the idea is found and then 
comes the slow process of bringing intractable 
words or metal to the service of the idea. Only, 
the mechanical creator has the surer goal and the 
more certain proof of his success. But, again like 
the poet, though he builds on the foundation of 
others, what he creates is an expression of himself, 
marked with his own genius; and, be it trivial or 
momentous, it is an addition to the universe. 
Whatever may be thought of the teachings of 
science, invention is surely the very glorification 
of the human will. 

Perhaps, with the course of time, it is growing 
to be less a matter of the individual. A problem 
is organized for solution by a syndicate. The crea- 
tive mind works in a huge laboratory with a corps 
of assistants, and sells all his creations to a stock 
company. It may be that codperation and organi- 
zation rather than individual genius is to tell in 
the future. It may be that the day both of great 
inventors and great poets is passed; but in the 
nineteenth century they certainly missed a fine op- 
portunity to appreciate one another. Moreover, 
in both cases, the experience of appreciation re- 
flects the process of creation. Itis not merely Watt 
with his steam kettle who experiences a sense of 
human glory but the boy who sees his first aero- 
plane or first feels his foot on the clutch of the 
automobile. It is easy to grow eloquent over in- 
ventive processes long past, over Prometheus who 
brings fire to man, or Thor who first moulds iron 
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to his service, or over the power of the printing 
press or the mariner’s compass or gunpowder. But 
in the last century invention ceased to be sporadic, 
occasional, epoch making, on the contrary it came 
in torrents; and literature does not yet seem 
aware that it is remaking the world and reyo- 
lutionizing man’s occupations, delights, and ad- 
mirations. 

It was probably inevitable that appreciation 
should be felt first by the common sense, the com- 
mon zest of mankind instead of being fully voiced 
by a great artist. But we have noted signs that 
literature is at last awakening to this great world 
of interest and beauty which has been created out 
of the elements of earth and the mind of man. The 
very diffusion of invention as of literature among 
the mass of men, while this may lessen the indivi- 
duality of the products of both, may promote a 
common understanding and sympathy. For the 
poet of the present and the future is not merely a 
solitary and a recluse. He may have driven his 
aeroplane above the flaming wings of his foe, and 
from his garret in the great skyscraper he may 
now be finding his vision of beauty in the city’s in- 
tricate tracery of light and motion. He is singing 
of battle and cities and machines and work, of that 
work which has its finest satisfactions in the union 
of service and self-expression. Surely, this is of 
the spirit, and is the very breath and hope of civili- 
zation. We desire and worship goodness and 
bravery and beauty and knowledge, and with all of 
them, we desire and worship invention. 
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While science and invention were being received 
with faint hospitality, machinery remained ana- 
thema. The ideas which came from increased 
knowledge slowly found a hearing, and the new 
creative achievements in devising controls and im- 
plements for the newly explored energies of the 
universe eventually awoke some response from men 
of letters. But machinery itself seemed inhuman, 
unfamiliar, and unliterary. The tools with which 
man formerly worked, such as the spade, the sword, 
the forge, the ship, had long been familiarized. 
They had in a way become humanized, like the do- 
mestic animals, through long association with man, 
and were accepted as his companions in literature. 
Considerable amounts of sentiment and fancy, even 
of tragedy and pathos, might attach themselves to 
these implements, and their presence was as ac- 
ceptable in literature as the landscape or the human 
habitation. But with the application of steam to 
manufacture and transportation, the strange new 
machines seemed removed from man’s personal con- 
trol and intimacy and entirely out of the province 
of words and rhythms, sentiments and personifica- 
tions. Men of books would have nothing to do 
with them. They were viewed as outside the fields 
of arts and letters; no one who was a poet or artist 
could properly manifest any interest in machines. 
Their enormous utility and power did not attract 
any kindly literary regard. On the contrary, they 
were felt to be horrid, forbidding, monstrous sym- 
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bols of a commercial, materialistic, and unspiritual 
progress. 

We have seen that early in the century Goethe 
found the cotton factories poetical and that Carlyle 
recognized that labor was dealing with a new tech- 
nology, but they did not get very far in their new 
admiration. Carlyle has much to say of Prome- 
thean fire and the Thor hammer and Proteus steam 
demon, but his interest is in the political and 
social problems involved and he scarcely sees the 
importance for those of the new era of machines. 
Machinery indeed was a part of the factory, an 
element in the new processes of manufacture, an es- 
sential in the new relations of employer and em- 
ployee, and in the competitive capitalistic system. 
Machinery was disturbing and revolutionizing; this 
was clearly recognized but it did not tend to create 
any affection. The rioting unemployed wreaked 
their vengeance on the machines that appeared the 
very authors of their misery and hunger. This at- 
titude is not essentially different from that of the 
men of letters who took the machines as the symbols 
of greedy profiteers, debased workmen, unsanitary 
factories, and slavish toil. Carlyle’s own interest 
in the marvels of factories and steamships was soon 
overwhelmed in his commiseration for the white 
slaves toiling in bondage without hope. His dis- 
ciple Ruskin saw the only salvation for labor in a 
freedom from the factory, a return as far as 
possible to the old conditions of handicraft. The 
strangeness and ugliness both of machines and of 
their products, which were inevitable in the early 
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stages of machine industry, also aroused in Ruskin, 
Morris and others an aesthetic protest. They felt 
that the machine was taking all the beauty out of 
life, that whatever was machine-made was per se in- 
artistic. A hand loom in a painting by Giotto 
would do for a model for the St. George Guild, or 
a process of bleaching taken from Homer; but the 
modern monsters of steam could produce only evil 
and ugliness. Matthew Arnold presses this attack 
with less passion but still greater comprehensive- 
ness. For him machinery has become the essence of 
an unspiritual civilization, the symbol of Philistin- 
ism. It is the Vanity Fair that interrupts man’s 
spiritual advance. It is the arch foe of the spirit 
and of art. 

Victorian England had, in truth, many reasons, 
artistic, economic, and social, for viewing the multi- 
plication of machinery with misgivings. These 
reasons literature set forth with vigor. In the 
main, they are all implications or developments of 
a gospel which had been preached anew by the 
romanticists, the gospel of the return to nature. 
Seek the simple life, said the poet; listen to the old 
gospel of renunciation, said the preacher; decrease 
your denominator, the sum of your desires, said 
Carlyle. But modern civilization was taking the 
opposite course. It was multiplying both the 
numerator and the denominator of the fraction, 
supply divided by demand, production divided by 
distribution. And the multiple was the ever in- 
creasing number of machines. We still go on 
preaching simplicity of living though we know that 
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every new machine makes for complexity of living. 
We haye a few ascetics left in the Western world, 
but most of us who yearn to simplify fall easy 
victims to the electric light, the telephone, or auto- 
mobile as soon as they are devised. The Victorians 
were perhaps more sincere in their belief in simpli- 
city and they were certainly less accustomed than 
we to machines. 

The most interesting Victorian treatment both 
of machines themselves and of the great problem of 
civilization in which they are involved, is to be 
found in Samuel Butler’s “Erewhon” (1672). 
The book is a satire on many aspects of society and 
is perhaps the earliest to evince a realization of the 
changes wrought and threatened by science, inven- 
tion and machinery. The Erewhonians, fearing to 
be dominated completely by machines, destroy all 
that .have been in existence for a number of cen- 
turies and henceforth forbid the possession of even 
a watch as acriminal offence. The case against the 
machines is put with all of Butler’s fantasy and 
whimsy but also with more imaginative grasp of its 
real seriousness than was shown in any earlier 
writer. The Erewhonian savant who drew up the 
convicting brief against the machines saw their un- 
ending reproductive power. 


“The truth is that each part of every vapor engine is bred 
by its own special breeders. whose function it is to breed that 
part, and that only, while the combination of the parts into a 
whole forms another part of the mechanical reproductive 
system, which is at present exceedingly complex and difficult 
to see in its entirety. 
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“ Complex now, but how much simpler and more intelligibly 
organized may it not become in another hundred thousand 
years? or in twenty. thousand? For man at present believes 
that his interest lies in that direction; he spends an ineal- 
culable amount of labor and time and thought in making 
machines always better and better; he has already succeeded in 
effecting much that, at one time appeared impossible, and 
there seems no limits to the results of accumulated improve- 
ments if they are allowed to descend with modification from 
generation to generation. It must always be remembered 
that man’s body is what it is through having been molded 
into its present shape by the chances and changes of many 
millions of years, but that his organization never advanced with 
anything like the rapidity with which that of the machines 
is advancing. That is the most alarming feature in the case. 
and I must be pardoned for insisting on it so frequently.” 


Fear or hatred of machines is more explicable 
than the indifference shown by the large majority 
of writers of the mid-century. There is little in- 
dication that most of the novelists and poets ever 
gave them more than a casual glance. Browning, 
in spite of his enormous curiosity and active obser- 
vation, is as incurious about machinery as Rossetti 
or Walter Pater. Indeed, there is not yet any gen- 
eral recognition that anything exists there of in- 
terest to the literary man. The poet goes into the 
countryside for inspiration, the novelist frequents 
the drawing-room, the dramatist reads psychology 
and economics, but none of them go to the machine 
shop. But of late the machines have left the fac- 
tories and shops and railways, and now jostle every 
man on his way. They cannot be overlooked or 
escaped, and they have forced their attention on 
literature. Since Butler’s satire, indeed, it has be- 
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come recognized that they have literary values as 
well as a general public interest. Not merely in 
satire or fantasy or in social and economic discus- 
sion but in the presentation of what is most pic- 
turesque and important in modern life they have 
a place. Mr. Kipling with his frank acceptance 
of the modern world of work and empire rejoiced 
over turbines and motors and aeroplanes. Though 
even modernists and scientists such as George Eliot 
and Thomas Hardy had viewed machinery as a 
neutral zone outside the literary province, later 
novelists have made themselves at home in that stir- 
ring latitude. Mr. Henry James, so far as I re- 
member, records no notable interest in the subject, 
but Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. H. G. Wells are 
enthusiastic machinists. The more striking and 
picturesque machines have their praises sung and 
their stories told. Inevitably poets begin to see 
that though the modern battleship is inferior to 
the old sailing frigate in that it does not lend it- 
self to the usual poetic images of a swan, a cloud, 
a phantom, etc., still it is a very interesting and pic- 
turesque affair. No one who remembers how as a 
child he watched some great engine rhythmically 
swinging its gigantic arms, can ever really believe 
that machines lie entirely outside of the realm of 
art. The more grotesque forms also attract atten- 
tion by their perversity. Mr. Vachel Lindsay has 
written a poem on the Steam Calliope. 

Yet even today machines are accepted in litera- 
ture only casually, or in exceptional instances. To 
read our books, except for incidental references, 
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you would suppose we were living under the laws 
of the Erewhonians. But in actual life machines 
are crowding us off the planet. On them we spend 
our wealth and our brains, they swarm on our 
streets and in our houses. They aid in all our 
work, the most delicate and the most arduous. 
They fetch the water that we drink and the light 
by which we read, and they hurry our thoughts 
and our voices about the earth. Everyone is in- 
terested in them and everyone utilizes them. Both 
poet and president rely upon the typewriter. In- 
deed, no one works without a machine. The 
simplest process of production employs not one but 
a myriad of monsters, and the human hand assists 
merely to start and guide and stop — not to toil. 
Recently I observed a factory where are manufac- 
tured the pads of paper like that on which I am 
now scribbling and which are distributed every- 
where to be sold for a few pennies. This factory 
did not manufacture the paper but merely made 
it into these pads and printed a device on the out- 
side. Yet some twenty huge machines were used 
in the various processes of cutting, counting, fold- 
ing, gumming, trimming, printing and so on. All 
worked by electric power, and the men and girl 
operatives had merely to feed and watch the 
monsters. Nearly every man and woman lives a 
large part of life in the comradeship of some steel 
monster. Or, in Butler’s fancy, “ Every fresh in- 
vention is to be considered as an additional member 
of the resources of the human body.” And how 
separate body from spirit, when this additional 
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member is ever with us, aiding in our work, in- 
creasing our activity, releasing hidden energy? 
Sometimes, indeed, the additional member is a 
whole organism of the most complicated and fas- 
cinating adjustments, like the type-setting machine 
which, upon a touch of the finger on a key-board, 
dips up the right amount of molten lead, makes a 
type, sets it in its proper place with other letters 
to express your thought, presents it to your eye 
for correction or approval, carries it on to be im- 
pressed on the stereotype plate, and tosses it back 
into the molten liquid. The Erewhonian savant 
might have feared that these machines which are 
reproducing themselves more rapidly than books or 
human beings, will yet find the means to express 
themselves and record their own literature. But, 
in the meantime, how can anyone write about the 
work of man without telling about machines? 

Why has machine work seemed uninteresting or 
hateful? There is no song of the lathe, no romance 
of the type-setting machine. Unquestionably there 
have been many evil conditions attendant on the 
factories, but long hours and badly ventilated rooms 
have no necessary connection with machinery. 
Manifestly, it greatly lessens the arduousness of 
man’s toil as well as multiplies his productivity. 
Does it necessitate monotony and a lack of self- 
expression in work? Even if the answer is yes, it 
permits a shortening of hours, an absence of heavy 
fatigue, and hence a mitigated slavery for the many 
and a process full of interest for the few. But one 
may doubt if most forms of work with machines 
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are aS monotonous and inexpressive as digging a 
ditch or washing dishes. We all know about work 
in a garden, we have all tried it; and if we have 
not, we have been writing books about it ever since 
Adam, or at least since Hesiod. Presumably sev- 
eral hundred persons are at this moment trying 
to make their gardens seem delightful by writing 
about them. Let someone write about work with 
machines, let us find out what workers really think 
and feel about these, their toiling companions. 
During the war many women unused to such oc- 
cupations went into the munition factories, and 
a few recorded their experience with the machines 
as enormously absorbing — satisfying. 

At all events, the machines are essential in 
modern work and modern life. They play a larger 
and larger part in man’s interests and sympathies, 
in his habits of mind. Our figures of speech, the 
images and symbols for our ideas, our frame works 
for social and political organizations, must all be 
influenced by the machines. Man is a tool-using 
animal and he is exerting every energy of his mind 
in multiplying and enlarging his tools. In the 
common speech, in the more popular forms of read- 
ing matter, and eventually in every kind of litera- 
ture there must be much to be said about these 
tools. The way for such expression has during 
the past century been slowly but measurably pre- 
pared. 

Samuel Butler, it will be remembered, was very 
much interested in Ulysses as well as in machines, 
but it does not seem to have occurred to his ever 
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curious mind to imagine that much enduring 
traveller reincarnated in the modern world. One 
may fancy that no man of antiquity would enter 
with more zest upon the world of incessant motion 
which our century discloses. He would be cap- 
tivated by a trolley car and enraptured with a 
dynamo. He would rejoice in the mighty engines 
with which men go down in ships to the sea and 
defy his ancient foe Poseidon. Whirling across 
seas and continents or in the air or through the 
ocean depths, he would find his joy in travel an 
ever brimming cup. The little canoe with which 
he paddled across the Agean, and the strange 
monsters whom he faced would seem feeble enough 
compared with the great mechanisms that now over- 
power his senses as they rush to his service. That 
still hearth in Ithaca, which was no resting place 
then for his brave spirit, would be an intolerable 
quietude now amid the inviting tumult and move- 
ment of man’s greater actions. After he had 
searched out the new lands beyond the western 
stars, there would quicken the desire to exercise 
new powers, to dominate by new means the vast 
energies and motions, once the gods whom he feared 
and now the servants of his will. Where then he 
saw cave and forest and sea thronged with strange 
creatures hostile or treacherous save as they were 
restrained by the great gods to whom he prayed, 
he would find this newer world thronged with the 
attendants of those serener deities, light, power, and 
motion, themselves the friends and ministrants of 
man. He would gaze again on the tides and winds 
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and starry heavens, and know their movements 
calculated by science, the sea plotted, the rocks and 
earth and all living things charted and explained ; 
and yet, with all this change and gain, with all the 
certainty where of old there was ignorance, with 
all the security where then there was fear, with 
all the strength where there was weakness, the old 
desire would be more eager than ever for still more 
knowledge and still more power, and the old resolve 
would sing the same song: 


To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


It would take a reincarnate Homer to relate 
the adventures of this new Odysseus in the modern 
world. But surely these Homers are to come, who 
will seize on the adventure, the enterprise, the 
audacity that lie in the stories of the machines. 
The old antagonism between literature and the most 
amazing and novel expression of the human spirit 
in our era has gradually been conquered. A chang- 
ing literature must respond to these essential 
changes which are not merely of iron and steel, 
of steam and electricity, but of man’s mode of life, 
his conquest of the universe, and his march toward 
perfection. His spirit dwells in the heartening 
phrase or the act of kindness, or the revolution of 
the turbine. Science, invention, and machinery 
show him not contracted but magnified, his volition 
not a cog but a dynamo. 


CHAPTER X 


BEAUTY AND ART 


I 


The Victorian age has been variously character- 
ized but I do not remember that anyone has greatly 
praised its beauty. Nearly every one of the 
numerous changes that it witnessed was thought by 
some to destroy beauty and foster ugliness. Its 
factories and railways, its manufacturing towns, 
its schoolrooms, and its strikes were not placid or 
quaint or delectable. Its favorite conceptions of 
utility, democracy, industry, evolution, and ef- 
ficiency have not seemed wholly serene or benig- 
nant. Its great gods of wealth, energy, and 
progress have not looked like Apollo. 

In the preceding pages I have had occasion to hint 
that the new age did not fail to disclose new aspects 
of beauty though these might go unrecognized in 
the confusion of change and the complexity of ex- 
panding interests. Man might live unfamiliar with 
meadow, wood and stream, but in daily contact 
with many machines. Woman might become a 
stranger to the home and dwell in factory or shop. 
Everyone was likely to have a far more complicated 
experience than his forbears. He would move 
more, meet more persons, and think about more 


things. The technology of his daily life, its tools, 
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vehicles, and means of communication, was im- 
mensely increased. Did he see more or less of 
beauty in the world? New interests and problems 
crowded upon his attention. Some of these we 
have glanced at in their relation to literature. 
Poverty and labor stirred men more poignantly 
than ever with their pathos and wrongs, but they 
did not lend themselves like the sufferings of 
Oedipus or Hamlet to the beauty of tragedy. In 
fact, with all the subjects with which literary ex- 
pression was much concerned, with poverty, reli- 
gion, government, I have found the curve of change 
moving away from a reliance on sentiment and 
authority, and toward confidence in the practical 
and empirical. Is this a denial of beauty or is it 
merely a drift from old forms to new? Some of 
the functions of literature as a means of education 
or of propaganda or popular entertainment, have 
seemed foreign to the purer sphere of art. But have 
they been hostile or provocative of artistic impulse? 
I have noted, too, that creative artists were often 
troubled by the new phenomena and that they 
sometimes forsook what they deemed beauty and 
art in order to follow what they deemed duty and 
service. Did they really forsake art or were they 
still serving her? Is this literature, so abundant 
and varied and earnest, only the record of an age 
when beauty was deserted and defaced, or does it 
discover for us new manifestations of that grace 
which abideth, that thing which is a joy forever? 
The difficulty with theorists about beauty is that 
they usually emphasize some aspect or quality to 
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the exclusion of others. The beautiful is the 
familiar, or it is the novel. Is it the harmonious, 
the unified, the designed, or is it the vital, the 
dynamic, the human? It has been identified vari- 
ously with the useful, the true, and the good. The 
classicists came near to equating it with the ra- 
tional, and the romanticists came near to identify- 
ing it with ecstasy. I confess that on the matter 
of definitions I am either a sceptic or an eclectic. 
I am willing to take all or none of them. In the 
search for beauty which has gone on through the 
centuries like the search for truth, I do not see 
why we do not take gratefully whatever men have 
found and kept, and yet retain an expectancy of 
new discovery. I want to turn back once more 
to this Victorian literature to ask what it discov- 
ered in its search for beauty. 

Inasmuch, however, as we are considering the 
creation of beauty through art, it will be necessary 
to look first at the technic or workmanship of that 
art. For there we may find an understanding of 
the processes and conditions that govern the artistic 
creation. Only after a consideration of the changes 
in workmanship can we be prepared to face the 
larger questions which I have been asking concern- 
ing beauty in the modern world and in its litera- 


ture. 
II 
It is sometimes forgotten that the creation of 


beauty in literature, just as in the other fine arts, 
is dependent on a peculiar technic. Meaning must 
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be expressed in words and sentences, and these 
must be chosen and arranged according to certain 
conventions. This art of expression is indeed prac- 
tised by everybody who speaks or writes, but only 
through the most skilful use can we attain the 
creation of anything which excites lasting admira- 
tion. If this technic can in some measure be ac- 
quired more readily than the first steps in the 
artistry of color or of tone, yet its mastery is seem- 
ingly as difficult as in painting or music. For 
thousands of years millions have been using words 
for expression of emotion and communication of 
thought and with an effort at propriety or harmony 
or effectiveness; but very few have created works 
of beauty that we accept as comparable with the 
Twenty-third Psalm or the Agamemnon or the Iliad. 

The matter of vocabulary is obviously of primary 
importance in literary art. I have called atten- 
tion to the great difficulties the Victorians experi- 
enced in expressing changing ideas about religion 
in a vocabulary that was traditional and fixed, and 
to the opposite difficulty afforded by the vocabulary 
of science and machinery which was new, technical, 
and unliterary. In the sixteenth century the fluid 
expansiveness of the language gave an opportunity 
for the profusion of Shakespeare, but in the nine- 
teenth the vast increase of words was partly lost 
to literature because it was absorbed in specialized 
trades, professions, and technologies. The dangers 
of a further specialization of the language would 
be more threatening had not the Victorians done 
so much to enlarge the vocabulary of both their 
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daily speech and their literature. Certainly Eng- 
lish is less specialized by subject or profession than 
German, and if not governed by common consent 
as effectively as French, yet has the virtue of a 
more copious and varied response to a much divided 
population. I do not think we are likely to suffer 
greatly hereafter from British intolerance of Ameri- 
can or Australian peculiarity or from the contempt 
of linguistic logic for popular idiom, or from a 
fastidious literary disdain for the terms of com- 
merce and science. But it is another question 
how the general and popular usage on which litera- 
ture is based can continue to draw from the count- 
less specialization of modern occupations. How- 
ever, the Victorians, from Carlyle to Kipling, have 
done their part in humanizing the technical terms, 
and the newspapers have done still more to estab- 
lish a standard usage that yet invites variation and 
growth. 

In poetry the conventions are more precise and 
more firmly established than in prose, and there- 
fore changes in them are more readily observed. 
Not only the main convention of regular rhythm 
but a host of usages, tracing back in European verse 
to the excellence of the Greek masters, confront 
every modern artist. Oftentimes the required ar- 
rangement of words is established with great exact- 
ness, as in the Japanese tanka of thirty-one 
syllables in five lines, or in the English sonnet of 
fourteen lines, with its fixed arrangement of 
rhymes. There is thus afforded in such forms a 
very definite standard for the comparison of each 
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new effort with the best creation of past masters. 
But even within such limitations, new success must 
rely on innovation and change as well as on 
mastery of the conventions. The spirit of con- 
temporary feminism enters into the tanka, and the 
resulting poems are admired both for their likeness 
and their unlikeness to those of the eighth century. 
George Meredith’s “Modern Love” similarly de- 
lights us by both its likeness and unlikeness to the 
sonnets of Shakespeare. A contemporary poet em- 
ploys the feminine ending in the sonnet and pro- 
duces — to say the least — a novel and interesting 
effect. No matter what strictness of convention, 
there is likely to be opportunity for innovation, 
just as the greatest looseness of technic will not 
prevent the reliance upon tradition. 

In poetry, however, as in painting or sculpture or 
music, there is always a sharp contention between 
the traditionalist and the innovator. This is true 
today of Japanese poetry where the arrangement 
of words is most precisely determined by tradition, 
and of English poetry where there has been great 
variety not only in cadence and rhythms but in all 
the conventional relations of matter and form. 
The appreciation as well as the creation of beauty 
is conditioned by the varied technics of many past 
masters — Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Shelley, or 
Keats. We may justify this seeming innovator by 
finding a similarity with an old master, or we may 
condemn this traditionalist because of some slight 
departure, but we are always making comparisons. 
If we find a poem impressive, interesting, but ir- 
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reconcilably different in some particulars from the 
masters, we are likely to ask in doubt, but is this 
a sonnet? is this poetry? is this beautiful? Though 
the very genius of English poetry seems to lie in 
freedom and variety rather than in conformity, 
and though in each age poetry as well as prose finds 
its modes of art obscured or changed by an eager- 
ness to express new ideas and personal emotions, 
yet manifestly there is no such thing as a complete 
revolution in technic. Words change slowly, their 
conventional and rhythmical arrangements change 
slowly. One artist learns his craft from another, 
and excellence is rarely attained without an ap- 
prenticeship. It would seem that the lover of 
beauty might safely retain a serene assurance that 
the traditions will persist and a lively curiosity as 
to the variations and innovations that are sure to 
be attempted. 

A case might be made for the thesis that the 
greatest literary creation occurs in periods when the 
technic is most revolutionary. But it is difficult 
to decide which is the cause and which the effect. 
Perhaps a more efficient cause than either would 
be found in the conditions which attract great per- 
sonalities to attempt artistic expression. At all 
events, the period in English literature character- 
ized both by the most innovating methods and the 
greatest artistic achievement is the quarter of a 
century that along with much else produced the 
great work of Spenser, Hooker, Bacon, and Shake- 
speare. Second to it both in its innovations and 
its expressions of personality is the romantic period 
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which just preceded the Victorian and within its 
quarter of a century gave us the creations of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 

It was a time of great technical change and de- 
velopment though not of revolution. The masters 
of the neo-classicists were rejected, but Spenser, 
Milton, Shakespeare and Dante gained new accept- 
ance and imitation. Daring innovations, such as 
those of Macpherson, Blake, and Wordsworth, were 
proposed but usually accepted only with reserva- 
tions and modifications. In vocabulary, cadences, 
stanzaic forms, in design and meaning, English 
poetry added greatly to its technical equipment, 
especially in lyrical, reflective, and descriptive 
verse. Nor in the larger forms was there any lack 
of innovation. The “ Prelude,’ “Don Juan,” and 
the “ Sensitive Plant ” would scarcely be recognized 
by Aristotle as belonging to his categories of poetry, 
yet each must be granted great poetical excellence 
whatever may be thought of its defects. In the 
main, the romantic poets rather decried workman- 
ship and were hostile to rules and conventions. 
They acclaimed poetry as expression and revelation 
and rarely exhibited much concern for traditional 
forms or modes. These might be cast aside by each 
individual poet in accord with his own genius or 
inspiration, which would readily supply him with 
a technic of his own. 

Partly as a result of this attitude, poetry as an 
art experienced two dangers. The artist eager for 
emotional effect might become careless, hurried, and 
slipshod, as did Byron. Or he might feel the diffi- 
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culty of making verse carry the weight of his philo- 
sophical discussion, and neglect the sensory appeal 
of his verbal rhythms for the emphasis on his argu- 
ment and exposition, as did Wordsworth in “The 
Excursion.” In many of the poems of the ro- 
manticists, however, and notably in the later poems 
of Keats, the romanticist art attained an excellence 
that made it a model for the future. In Keats at 
his best the sensuous appeal is never bewildered by 
the philosophy or by an excess of personal emotion. 
One may question whether the exquisite adaptation 
of means does not leave the appeal of his verses 
sensuous rather than intellectual, whether they 
are not somewhat lacking in significance. But it 
is difficult to find any flaw in their adjustments of 
music and imagery, or in the harmonies of their 
design. 


Til 


Of the Victorians, Tennyson was always atten- 
tive to technic, and always striving to create ob- 
jects of beauty by following the conventions of the 
great masters, and especially mindful of the ro- 
manticists. He was, as we shall note, greatly 
affected by the ideas of the age, but he was never 
primarily propagandist, debater, or humanitarian ; 
he was always primarily the artist. Democracy, 
science, religious doubt, and other phases of the 
new era are discussed in his poems; but with him 
the problem always was how to bend these subjects 
into the rhythmical and structural modes of a 
craftsmanship that he spent years in mastering. 
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The sensuous beauty of a line, the sounds of vowels 
and consonants and their congruity with descrip- 
tive details, the structural integrity of a stanza or 
a paragraph, the harmonious blending of figures 
in a colorful picture, the nice balance and echo 
of phrases, the structural coherence of parts in 
scale — these and many other means of poetical 
technic received his careful attention. Not the 
careless rapidity of Byron but the delicately 
wrought workmanship of Keats was his model. 

The dozen years of his apprenticeship produced 
no new view of the universe, nor the expression 
of any sensational emotions, but they did result in 
the volume of 1842 containing more notable ex- 
amples of technical excellence than have been dis- 
played in any subsequent volume of poems. There 
has been much experimentation since then but no 
such varied mastery. Technical perfection is per- 
haps most nearly approached in forms and subjects 
that are familiar, and in poetry it is most nearly 
attained in shorter pieces. In the 1842 volume 
Tennyson attempted only short poems, mostly on 
oft-tried themes and usually in blank verse or 
rhyming iambics. Let us look at one or two of his 
masterpieces. 

A person or theme is taken from classical litera- 
ture. It has the advantage of long use, the dignity 
of many associations, a suggestion of the venerable 
and beautiful, and yet a popular appeal for a public 
more interested in Greek than any audience ad- 
dressed by a more recent poet. The Greek theme is 
used as a frame for a modern mood or sentiment 
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and thus conveys a lesson, but the lesson is implied 
and not directly presented. The reader is won by 
the charm of the rhythm into a mood associating 
the past with the present; the virtues or ideals or 
sorrows of today thus gain a composure as they 
unite with their ancestors of antiquity. Such a 
poem is Wordsworth’s “ Laodamia,” or the opening 
of “ Hyperion ” that so won Shelley’s admiration, 
and such is Tennyson’s “ Ulysses.” The mood ex- 
pressed is not particularly characteristic of Tenny- 
son’s temperament and rarely recurs in his verse; 
it is a mood of adventure and enterprise that 
brooks no bounds, a mood very appealing to modern 
readers but not easily expressed with dignity and 
restraint. Observed in a cotton manufacturer or 
even in an inventor, it does not suggest blank verse; 
attributed to Columbus, it becomes too obvious; in 
Ulysses it is linked with storied beauty. The prob- 
lem of structure is to join the ancient setting and 
the modern mood harmoniously without excess 
either of description or moral. Tennyson’s triumph 
is complete. The blank verse, though modelled on 
Milton, is without mannerism, the direct classical 
allusions are exquisite and the more telling because 
of their rarity. Every word helps to persuade us 
of the grandeur and nobility of this feeling which 
we share with Ulysses. 

Or turn from other scarcely less-excellent poems 
on classical subjects, such as “ Tithonus ” and “ The 
Lotus Eaters,” to those on medieval themes. The 
world of knighthood has had a glamour for the 
modern imagination. Its armor, castles, and 
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costumes afforded brilliant pictures which yet 
might convey a suggestion of mystery, magic, and 
the other world. One might follow closely the 
methods of Homer or Vergil or Spenser, and yet 
unite picturesque description and the supernatural 
with modern thought and sentiment. An English 
Christian gentleman of the Victorian era might be 
placed in this framework without a hint of fac- 
tories, railways, money, trousers, and other details 
not yet adaptable to the technic of pictorial poetry. 
The “Morte D’Arthur” of 1842 is surely a mag- 
nificent example of modernization restrained to old 
modes and yet of an art that is masterly without 
being meticulous. 

One might multiply instances of Tennyson’s suc- 
cess in gaining fresh beauty under the restraint of 
old conventions, and nowhere more exquisitely than 
in his songs. But his technical experiments rarely 
departed widely from old modes, and it is not easy 
to select a poem of his that is both a master- 
piece and an innovation — except the “ Northern 
Farmer.” Here we have dialect verse about con- 
temporary life. Barnes had preceded Tennyson in 
this field and had possibly given him a suggestion, 
but the skilled artist here turns to a new method 
and masters it. A homely situation of universal 
interest is made vivid through characterization 
studiously realistic and in a rough dialect that 
canters irresistibly to the horse’s hoof beats. The 
effect sought is partly humorous rather than 
sublime or pathetic, and possibly a little remote 
from the realms of pure beauty. Many will share 
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the estimate of George Henry Lewes who, while 
praising the poem, declared “but the ‘ Northern 
Farmer’ is far below ‘ Ulysses’ or ‘ Guinevere,’ be- 
cause moving on a lower level, and recording the 
facts of a lower life.” Be this as it may, the poem 
is a masterpiece. Compare it with the thousands 
of dialect poems or realistic themes that have been 
written since, and you will have a fuller apprecia- 
tion of its technical excellence. 

Tennyson’s art, however, is subject to two serious 
limitations which are not without their effect on 
most poetry of the century. First, his desire for 
perfection in sensuous expression led to ex- 
cessive and conventional ornamentation; allitera- 
tion, onomatopeia, antithesis, verbal echoes, pretty 
pictures come to stress rather than conceal a 
triviality of meaning. This ornamentation is most 
noticeable in the English Idylls among the early 
poems, where a commonplace sentimentality minces 
under a weight of artificial finery. In the “ Idylls 
of the King” and the plays, this fondness for 
ornamentation results in a style of poetic diction 
as artificial as that which Wordsworth discarded. 
Flowers, moonlight, the lapping wave, jewels and 
silks, the open road, the wind in the trees, the flash 
of swords, the pale face and the deep eyes, the rose 
of dawn, the lone sea mew — whatever is pretty, 
melodious, picturesque, and rather superfluous in 
the day’s work — furnish the thread of poetic em- 
broidery for Tennyson, and for how many imi- 


tators! 
In the second place, the discussion of questions 
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of the day put a strain on the technic of Tennyson 
as of most artists of that era. It involved him in 
long poems in order that the discussion might be 
comprehensive, and yet the very comprehensiveness 
of the debate forbade unity. In “ The Princess,” 
“Tn Memoriam,” and the “ Idylls of the King,” he 
discusses respectively the education of women, 
religion, and a general philosophy of life. In each 
case he takes great care to subdue the discussion 
to the poetic treatment; but in spite of all his em- 
bellishments, there is plenty of prosaic sermonizing. 
The usual forms of poetry receive some extension 
and modification. “The Princess” is called_a 
medley, and the term might be applied to the others. 
A fantastic narrative interspersed with lovely songs 
leads to a wise dissertation on the education and 
state of women. A huge allegory of individual 
man and of the race is set forth in a series of love 
idyls in the fairy land of Camelot. The idyls are 
made as pretty as possible, but the machinery of 
the allegory will creak. An elegy on a lost friend 
grows through seventeen years into a series of 
lyrics recording the progress from grief and despair 
to a larger faith in God and man. His own grief, 
his recollections of his friend, his doubts, his dream 
of good are illustrated by a host of images and ex- 
pressed in both careful argument and in ringing 
songs; but somehow this elaborate superstructure 
grows too heavy for its foundation. The emotion 
for his lost friend is strained and elaborated until 
it begins to seem trivial; and the vision of a dawn- 
ing millennium is confused with wedding bells, Sab- 
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bath mornings, and close-trimmed English lawns. 

The deficiencies in Tennyson’s poetry may be 
ascribed to his prevailing sentimentality, to his 
clinging to emotions artificial or unessential, at the 
expense of a more direct grasp on fact. Such sen- 
timentality is not confined to the author of the 
“ Queen of the May,” it is characteristic enough of 
much of the writing, thinking, and painting of the 
Victorians. But both the defects in Tennyson’s 
poetry and the sentimentality itself are partly mat- 
ters of craft. The technic which he had mastered 
was essentially incongruous with the more salient 
facts of mid-century England. Tennyson seems to 
have felt this at times, for when he dealt directly 
with modern themes he was likely to bring in a 
heavy reinforcement of conventionality and senti- 
mentality. Thus “Locksley Hall” hails the new 
age through as silly a hero as ever mooned in a 
story book, and “ In Memoriam ” actually concludes 
its struggle with modern doubt by the description 
of a pretty wedding. Tennyson’s art could deal 
with personal emotion, with description, with 
studies of mood; but it did not readily find its way 
from Greece or Camelot to the lecture rooms where 
divinity and science are taught. Its elaborate 
decorations revealed neither the complexity nor the 
stress of modern life. 


IV 


If Tennyson represents art, regardful of the ac- 
cepted traditions and tending to conventionality 
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rather than freedom under the pressure of new 
ideas, on the other hand the best Victorian repre- 
sentative of technical freedom and innovation is 
Browning. He was careless of the rules of work- 
manship and underestimated its part in the creation 
of beauty, but was intent on expressing ideas. His 
notions of truth and beauty, indeed, coincide in 
many respects. Neither was viewed as a summa- 
tion of past experience but each was something 
transcending fact, the reach beyond the grasp, to 
be represented by effort rather than by accomplish- 
ment, preferably by sudden effort or inspiration. 
Without any previous apprenticeship he began upon 
a scheme of “mono-dramatic epics” each setting 
forth the history of a soul. This resulted, after 
“Pauline” and ‘Paracelsus,’ in the absurd 
“Sordello.” Meantime a casual connection with 
the theater had afforded an opportunity for the 
practice of his great dramatic gift, but Macready’s 
failure closed the opportunity before Browning had 
received any real schooling. His theatrical exper- 
ience, however, possibly aided him to his fine 
technical achievements in the shorter dramatic 
monologs. These were followed by the employ- 
ment of that form for the colossal repetitions of 
“The Ring and the Book” and the intellectual 
perversities and confusions of much of his subse- 
quent work. 

Could a form be suggested more contrary to the 
best traditions of technic than a mono-dramatic epic 
giving the history of a soul? The implied ability 
of the soul to express itself at the same time in 
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many forms evidently rests on the romanticist con- 
ception of the poet as a supreme genius who merely 
pours forth his full heart 


“Tn profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 


But, though Browning looked to Shelley as his 
master, he was conscious from the beginning that 
the song he was to sing had not quite the crystal- 
clear flow of the skylark’s, and hence his formula 
“mono-dramatic epic” and “history.” The word 
dramatic, however, had a saving direction for his 
later effort, and he never ceased experimenting with 
its hybrids. These he named dramatic lyrics, 
dramatic romances, dramatic idyls, but perhaps a 
more descriptive title would be “ dramatic, lyric, 
analytic, reflective, homiletic, and dialectic mono- 
logs.” Partly because of the separation of litera- 
ture from the theater, this experimentation in 
quasi-dramatic forms was not uncommon, but 
Browning was the most persistent and daring of 
the experimenters. The profusion of descriptive, 
lyrical, reflective, and narrative forms of verse of 
the preceding fifty years was supplemented by in- 
tense, vivid, dramatic sketches of men and women 
in moments important for the revelation of indi- 
viduality. 

These monologs are Browning’s most fruitful 
innovations. Their beauty has sometimes been lost 
sight of in the desire to extol their intellectual and 
moral content, but few poems since Shakespeare 
disclose more of novelty and vitality, two very im- 
portant constituents in our changing vision of 
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the beautiful. The grotesque, usually banished 
from the poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
and Tennyson, finds a place along with the sub- 
lime and the harmonious. Browning’s favorite ob- 
sessions about idealism, individualism, optimism, 
and so on, are displayed, but his moral theories are 
subservient to a most active curiosity about life 
which is ever seeking new themes and which is only 
too audacious in its attempts to suit these to poetry. 

As illustrating Browning’s technical bravura, let 
us take two of his shortest and best known poems, 
“A Grammarian’s Funeral” and “My Last 
Duchess.” In the first, a funeral procession—is 
climbing from the plains up a narrow roadway to 
the pinnacle of some Italian hill-town, bearing the 
body of a scholar of the new Revival of Learning. 
The poem which praises and explains the dead 
grammarian is supposed to be the song of the pro- 
cession. It abounds in all of Browning’s favorite 
mannerisms — whimsical double rhymes, uncouth 
words, sharp transitions, ellipses of the verbs, 
prepositions, and connectives, and frequent paren- 
theses. No one could chant it and only Browning 
could construe it. Yet the march of the verse as 
the procession winds and stumbles up its rugged 
way has a swing no less triumphant than that of 
Tennyson’s Ode to the Great Duke. The triumph 
here is for the scholar who is contemptuous of both 
living and dying, but resolved to learn. This is an 
attitude less appreciated than that of Tennyson’s 
Ulysses but scarcely less peculiarly characteristic 
of ourage. Browning frankly accepts its absurdity 
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and treats it in a humorous way, but he also feels 
and expresses its nobility. He translates this 
scientific devotion first into terms of popular 
wonderment and then into terms of religious 
faith — 


“This, throws himself on God. and unperplexed 
Seeking shall find him.” 


Without analyzing too closely Browning’s the- 
ology, perhaps we may be willing to accept this as 
a satisfactory though challenging explanation of 
the scientist. At all events, as we mount over 
Browning’s ejaculatory parentheses and with the 
procession reach the top-peak of the fifteenth 
century town, we have found the nineteenth century 
scientist. 


Leave him — still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and Dying. 


“A Grammarian’s Funeral” may serve to illus- 
trate by what roundabout but effective means 
Browning contrives to dramatise and interpret 
human aspiration. ‘My Last Duchess” shows his 
extraordinary power in revealing character, situa- 
tion, and story in a single speech of fifty-six lines. 
The speaker, the old weasel of a duke, his palace, 
with its art treasures, the envoy with whom he is 
arranging for a second wife, and the story of his 
lovely duchess, are all so vividly presented that 
readers go on filling out the picture and the story 
from their own fancies just as they fill out the 
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lifetime of one of Shakespeare’s persons. The 
poem is one of Browning’s many studies of human 
malignity, here without sophistical defense but in 
the nakedness of dramatic portraiture. So suc- 
cessful is this portraiture that the old duke has been 
as fervently hated as Uriah Heep or Barnes New- 
come, and all because of fifty-six lines. 

Browning carried on a constant and wide experi- 
mentation with the ways and means of dramatic 
expression, often attaining a secure mastery and 
offering even in his failures abundant lessons for 
future practitioners. In a time when poetical 
drama was divorced from the theater, Browning 
used new dramatic forms for the expression of a 
range of ideas and motives such as had scarcely 
been known either in the theater or in poetry. To 
be sure, this experimentation had its difficulties and 
absurdities. The theater happily limits its drama 
to a length suitable to a presentation of two or three 
hours. Browning and many writers since have 
disregarded this salutary bound. The theater, 
again, requires a visible action, and Browning was 
interested in the conflict of motives, the debate of 
ideas, the display of volition in struggle with in- 
tellectual ideal or perversity. His monologs are 
often too long, too involved, and too undramatic, 
but they are always striving to enlarge the realm 
of poetry. 

The modern world is interested in the complexity 
of motives, and is willing to follow Browning in 
an effort to make art responsive to the seemingly 
inordinate demands made by the increasing 
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differentiation of our knowledge. His novelties 
naturally caused some perturbation among his first 
readers, but he gradually created a public that was 
stimulated, puzzled, and finally delighted, a grow- 
ing public that, having read Browning, has con- 
tinued keen to welcome poetry that is dramatically 
suggestive of our complex psychology and not un- 
mindful of our intellectual inquisitiveness. In con- 
trast to the Tennysonian tradition with its ornate 
embellishments of superfluous sentiment, those who 
have profited from Browning’s leadership have 
gone on finding in woods of Westermain, barrack- 
room, or Spoon River, or elsewhere, an ever increas- 
ing wealth of fact, comic, grotesque, suggestive, and 
begging for someone to mould it into poetry. 

The conflict between the traditionalist and the 
innovator might find many illustrations besides 
those of Tennyson and Browning. Among the 
great metrical triumphs of the romanticists none 
have been more admired than those which succeed 
in conveying a suggestion of another world than 
ours. This is usually accomplished by the union 
of realistic pictorial detail with images of vague 
and fleeting strangeness. I have earlier commented 
upon Shelley’s power of suggesting a universe of 
flame, mist, aerial melody, and disembodied spirits 
that had come to be accepted as the very abode of 
beauty. Or, following in some degree the model of 
Coleridge, a series of poems has succeeded in bring- 
ing the supernatural into close companionship with 
reality. The “Ancient Mariner,’ “ Christabel,” 
the “Lady of Shallott,’ “La Belle Dame sans 
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Merci,’ the “Blessed Damozel,” the “ Forsaken 
Merman,” the “Goblin Market ” and the “ Hound 
of Heaven ” are poems which have a similarity both 
in their effects and in the workmanship. It will be 
observed that the impression of strangeness and 
mystery conveyed is not dependent on a medieval 
setting, it may arise from a religious or mystical 
emotion; and there is also no small variety in the 
objects or persons in whose company we can depart 
from the realms of actuality, —a witch, a woman- 
Serpent, a merman, goblins, and the hound of 
heaven, as well as a saint in paradise. No one will 
deny that these poems have added something to our 
world of beauty; how conventional their peculiar 
technic has become can be seen by a comparison of 
Francis Thompson’s much admired images and 
rhythms with Shelley’s. 

On the side of innovation the British Victorians 
had no such revolutionary poet as Walt Whitman, 
and their poetry offers little that excites by its 
striking novelty. Even Swinburne’s mastery of 
rhythm ends in an amazing volubility rather than 
in technical triumph over new material. Perhaps 
the best promise for the future is found in the 
maintenance of narrative, whether decorated as in 
Tennyson and Morris, or more dramatic and real- 
istic as in Browning. Though narrative in its 
purer forms has been rare, it has reasserted itself - 
over our description, reflection, and lyricism. The 
telling of stories has been again the main affair 
of poets as it had not been since Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. The effect has been confused, and I 
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shall glance at some of the reasons for this con- 
fusion when considering the writers of fiction, in- 
eluding Meredith and Hardy. But Victorian 
poetry never tired of trying new variations in nar- 
tative. As we study its idyls, songs, monologs, 
romances, ballads, and visions, we find a host of 
tales rich in their interpretation of life through a 
bewildering variety of patterns of rhythmical utter- 
ance. 


Vv 


As we turn from verse to prose, it becomes more 
difficult to trace the exact changes in technic but 
easier to see that narrative has been the dominant 
form. Prose fiction has indeed made notable and 
interesting advances. The short story has had a 
new birth, though France and the United States 
rather than England have furnished the most strik- 
ing innovations in this field. The old forms of the 
novel have continued but with more careful work- 
manship and much ingenious variation. Any 
novelist can better Scott’s technic though none can 
equal his invention. Thackeray deserves study 
along with Tennyson as a painstaking artist pass- 
ing through a long apprenticeship to the attainment 
of great excellence. His first success, and in some 
respects, his greatest, was in the old form, the 
picaresque novel. Here it is not too much to say 
that “Barry Lyndon” surpasses all predecessors 
as a work of fine art and challenges comparison 
with the past masterpieces of narrative whether in 
verse or prose. “ Vanity Fair,” if less perfectly 
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succeeding in what it attempts, has no lack in 
vitality. In any of Thackeray’s best novels we can 
recall half a dozen scenes inimitable in their 
dramatic reproduction of life, flawless in their 
execution. The scene before Waterloo, the death 
of Barry Lyndon’s little boy, Rawdon Crawley’s 
discovery of Becky and Lord Steyne, Beatrice and 
the Esmond diamonds, and the last hours of Colonel 
Newcome claim a place among the great classics of 
dramatic narrative — so accurate are they in every 
detail of their drawing, and in color and tone so 
richly suggestive of life’s mingled tears and 
laughter. 

Fiction during the century greatly enlarged its 
survey of fact in response to new interests and 
movements. The poor boy making his way in a 
commercial world was a theme which Dickens en- 
riched with his abounding invention. Politics, 
radicalism, the industrial strife, religious doubt, 
the woman movement, and the new science were 
subjects of the day that forced themselves on a form 
of literature rather inclined to stick to a limited 
formula of the success of youthful love despite the 
wiles of villainy. It is curious to see what difficul- 
ties the novelist often found in adapting the new 
material to the old conventions. In “Sybil” 
Disraeli wrote of contemporary Chartism; but the 
proletarian heroine is really the heir to the Mow- 
bray estates, and the papers which prove her rights 
are found in the muniment room of the castle when 
it is stormed by the Chartists, so she is then free 
to marry the noble hero. In “ Mary Barton ” and 
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“Hard Times,” as we have seen, the picture of in- 
dustrial England is combined with a sensational 
murder story. It seems to have been felt that not 
enough interest would be won for the hero merely 
as a representative of the suffering proletariat, and 
so in each case he was made the innocent victim 
accused by the capitalist of a sensational murder. 
That kind of story was easy to write, its formulas 
and conventions were well known. Indeed, as one 
looks back it may seem that the novel has responded 
very slowly to the rapidly changing life. The vil- 
lage rather than the factory is the favorite scene. 
Conversations take place out of doors or in a draw- 
ing-room rather than in the shop; all the motives 
and rivalries of commercial competition appear 
trifling before sentimental love; engineers, in- 
ventors, missionaries, and many others of the most 
experienced persons of the century rarely appear 
in its fiction. But, looking back from the day of 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Conrad, we must 
remember that the novelties in both their methods 
and their materials owe much to the innovations 
of their Victorian predecessors. If, on the other 
hand, we look forward from the time of Scott, we 
must recognize the great artistic vitality of a form 
of literature that within thirty years produced 
“Vanity Fair,’ “David Copperfield,’ “Middle- 
march,” and “ Beauchamp’s Career.” 

George Eliot appears to have been the most of an 
innovator among the Victorians, at least her 
methods have been the most influential on the sub- 
sequent practice of makers of fiction. She was 
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first to apply to the analysis of character the scien- 
tific considerations of heredity and environment, 
and to view human nature in the light of the recent 
‘discoveries of biology and_ sociology. Earlier 
novelists had been content to give more or less 
dramatic narratives of their persons with only 
enough explanation to classify them distinctly as 
brave or cowardly, sincere or hypocritical, generous 
or selfish, good or bad. But George Eliot began 
with generalizations of human conduct and created 
her persons and actions to illustrate the processes 
of those laws. Or, in other words, she interpreted 
every act and speech in terms of motives and causes 
whose operations had the universality of scientific 
law. This method requires, first that the reader, 
as in earlier fiction, should receive an abundance of 
perceptions about the persons of the novel and their 
story; and, second, that these perceptions should 
be corrected and organized into inferences as to 
conduct, manners, morals, motives, and so on, which 
should have a scientific validity. Perceptions and 
inferences alike must rest on an appeal to the ex- 
perience of the intelligent reader, but this method 
has the effect of supplying both narrative and com- 
mentary. It is as if in a Greek tragedy, all refer- 
ences to supernatural powers were deleted, and in 
their place was substituted a naturalistic but 
thorough analysis and explanation of the whole 
course of retribution. Or, as if Shakespeare added 
to “ Hamlet ” a careful summary of the criticism 
and interpretation which the play has aroused in 
the nineteenth century. 
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By this method, each gesture, speech, facial 
expression, becomes surcharged with a weight of 
significance. It may be reported through the per- 
ceptions of several different characters, analyzed 
by them, and in turn their perceptions and infer- 
ences analyzed by the author. Or it may be viewed 
as one bit of data in a long series illustrating the 
development or degeneration of personality. Com- 
pare, for instance, the means by which Dorothea is 
presented to us with those employed for Nausicaa, 
or Rosalind, or Die Vernon. The record of fact, 
if not more memorable, is more precise, more 
thorough. The analysis of the course of human 
action, if less intuitive, is more completely satisfy- 
ing to our intellectual curiosity, and more closely 
applied to our own knowledge of ourselves. As 
Dorothea, or Tito, or Lydgate, acted, so under 
similar circumstances, would most men and women, 
and so, dear reader, would you. Not only is a story 
told but a theory demonstrated. 

Manifestly in such a method the story in itself 
is likely to lose something in vividness for the sake 
of the interpretation, and the creative imagination 
may yield to intellectual analysis. There may even 
seem to be a conflict between fiction and science. 
With George Eliot herself the inventive power 
waned as the fondness for generalized comment 
grew. There were fewer perceptions and more in- 
ferences and explanations. With later writers, the 
story has sometimes disappeared, as with Henry 
James, who may ask us to consider only the per- 
ceptions and inferences of the persons and make our 
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own guess as to the events of their story. Or, as 
with Mr. Conrad, the events of the story, however 
strange or exciting, are viewed almost solely as con- 
tributing to our complete understanding of some 
intricate personality. Obviously, however, this an- 
alytical method greatly enlarges the range of the 
novel, for it encourages the treatment of all kinds 
of persons and events, because it challenges the 
author to prove that they are interesting. We are 
interested in Nausicaa because she is a charming 
and lifelike girl; but a modern novelist is likely to 
take a modern washerwoman and insist on proving 
that every step from her bed to her tub and back 
to bed again is fraught with some human sig- 
nificance in which we ought to be concerned. Of 
course a competent craftsman need not carry 
his analysis by argument, sermonizing, or other 
means that destroy the illusion of the story. All 
the implications of washerwomen for modern 
society might conceivably be conveyed without any 
relaxation of imaginative excitement. Something 
of that sort appears to be the problem of recent 
fiction. 

It is not very likely that anyone will write any- 
thing comparable with the sixth book of the 
Odyssey, but if it is written it will either be for 
children or by some one from the frontiers of civili- 
zation. Our modern world is complicated in its 
interests and very conscious of these complications. 
We know so much and we have so much to tell! 
How can the literary imagination keep pace with 
this increasing differentiation of knowledge and in- 
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terest? How can it create in the semblances of the 
old literary forms something which will respond to 
this multiplicity of modern experience that excites 
an insatiable human curiosity? 

The difficulties in the way of such creation of 
beauty are manifest in many of the great Victor- 
ians, in the poems of Browning and Meredith, and 
in the novels of George Eliot, Meredith, and Hardy. 
Nor were they unconscious of these difficulties nor 
unable to escape them. ‘“ Silas Marner” is a beau- 
tiful story that children may read, but “ Middle- 
march ” is a book only for adults who are intelli- 
gently curious about themselves. ‘“ Love in a Val- 
ley” is an idyl scarcely less lovely, scarcely more 
modern than the tale of Nausicaa, and “ Rhoda 
Fleming” maintains the emotional tension of the 
story with a directness like a ballad. But the 
“Woods of Westermain” is another kind of idyl 
that attempts to respond to our modern knowledge 
and our emphatic questioning of nature, and “ The 
Egoist ” is another kind of novel that undertakes 
to expose with precision the accumulated vanities 
of modern masculinity. The great Victorian 
writers of fiction could write directly and simply 
enough when they chose; but they preferred to face 
the difficulties of interpreting life which they did 
not find simple and where they could discover no 
clear direction. The stream of narrative no longer 
dashes gloriously over the rapids, it is dammed, 
canalized, distributed to many mills, transferred by 
electricity, employed in turning countless looms. 
It has served a purpose, become practical, efficient, 
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specialized, and differentiated; but is it still beau- 
tiful? There can be little doubt that the novels of 
George Eliot and Thomas Hardy have stirred the 
minds of their generation far more than have the 
poems of Homer and Vergil. They have moved 
more looms. Perhaps if we dodge the question of 
beauty for a moment, we may also admit that these 
modern narratives have developed a careful, an 
elaborate, an ambitious, and an innovating art. 
Other forms than fiction also witnessed a widen- 
ing of powers of expression to cope with new ma- 
terial. Though in the ever growing mass of read- 
ing matter there has been manifest progress in the 
attainment of a clear and serviceable and easy 
prose, the more memorable books have not been 
characterized by any conformity in style. Rather 
they have exhibited the use of words with individ- 
uality to meet new situations and new purposes. 
They offer not models in design or detail but rather 
suggestive and stimulating efforts. Purely from 
the technical side there are remarkable merits in 
such books as the “ French Revolution,” “ Modern 
Painters,” “ Apologia pro Vita Sum ” and “ Marius 
the Epicurean.” Consider the complex problem 
which each author proposed to himself — a picture 
and a moralized drama of the tremendous revolu- 
tion that was still an earthquake of yesterday — an 
appreciation and interpretation of painting and 
nature, with a view both to a eulogy of a particular 
landscape painter and also the statement of the 
general principles of art and morality —a defence 
of one’s own conduct in leaving the Church of Eng- 
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land for that of Rome, with a criticism of the pre- 
vailing liberalism and a plea for authoritative 
dogma as the essence of religion and security —a 
revival of the time of Marcus Aurelius with a view 
to bringing something of both its pagan virtue and 
dubiety to bear as a criticism and correction of 
modern England. For subjects such as these there 
are no modes for guidance, and even a mastery of 
prose as competent, say, as Macaulay’s or Jeffrey’s 
will not greatly aid. Each book reflects an unusual 
and brilliant mind and a mind that has devoted both 
labor and inspiration to a most difficult artistic 
achievement. 


VI 


Aristotle in his Poetics emphasizes the technical 
aspect of art but also the creative. The poet is the 
maker. I have not been losing sight of the final 
values as I have been insisting that every maker 
must proceed by a craft that already has many 
apprentices and masters, and that every artistic 
creation comes into existence through processes 
that are in some degree conventional and _ tradi- 
tional. Thus we have seen literature creating new 
representations and reflections of experience in old 
but ever changing forms. Aristotle’s divisions of 
poetry into epic, lyric, and dramatic are only faintly 
evident in “ Vanity Fair,” “In Memoriam,” and 
“The Ring and the Book,” yet each of these traces 
back through a long chain of artists to Homer, 
Theocritus, and Euripides, But the final question 
is not of craftsmanship but of result. The test of 
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art is the creation of beauty, something that gives 
abiding pleasure and satisfaction, both sensory and 
Spiritual, both delighting the eye and the ear, and 
quickening the imagination, lifting the emotion. 
What shall we say of these Victorian poems and 
books as works of beauty? 

Though, as I have often remarked, there was a 
tendency to make literature serve practical rather 
than artistic purposes, still it has been by no means 
neglected as a fine art. Though Victorian Eng- 
land, because of its suffering and poverty and con- 
fusion, often seemed to many so ugly that the 
creation of beauty was impossible, yet never has 
beauty been more ardently sought. There have 
been times assuredly when the art of literature has 
been followed with more confidence or with more 
single-mindedness, but never has it been pursued 
with more toil, more energy, and more eagerness. 

The works created are still too new for us to 
judge of their permanent effect, but certainly they 
have offered enormous pleasure to their own gen- 
eration. Nor has this pleasure been merely the 
entertainment of the masses, the fleeting satisfac- 
tion of the reading habit. The books of the century 
have brought to the minds of its great spirits that 
recurring joy and quickening which is the gift of 
beauty alone. In spite of all its blemishes, what 
a beautiful creation is that masterpiece of Dickens 
which tells of the adventures of a forlorn little boy 
as he grows to manhood and of the strange people 
whom he meets and how some were kind and some 
were cruel. Tolstoi did not care for Shakespeare 
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or for modern art, but “ David Copperfield ” was 
one of the two or three books that he always loved, 
that he read over and over, that repeated its beauty 
to his great bewildered spirit. And what a mag- 
nificent work of beauty is Carlyle’s “French 
Revolution,” with its rendering of that tumult of 
emotions in words that seem more moving, more 
charged with pity, humor, and horror than the very 
deeds they relate. Mark Twain, with his mid- 
western lack of the historical sense, could not find 
much beauty in the masterpieces of the past, and 
could scoff even at Jane Austen and Scott, but he 
read Carlyle again and again, and had a copy of 
the “ French Revolution ” by his deathbed. 

The beauty which Victorian literature created is 
rarely distinguished by unity, simplicity and 
harmony. It abounds rather in vitality, energy, 
novelty. Beauty becomes complex and multiple, its 
forms confused and evanescent, its ministration 
ever to a widening interest, a sharper curiosity, a 
more varied sensibility. The barriers between 
verse and prose, or between traditional forms are 
broken. Narrative becomes modified and compli- 
cated; the instruments for prose are multiplied like 
those of an orchestra. The conception of beauty 
is no longer that of something simple, something 
that can be realized in an episode, a statue, a tune. 
It is typified not in the Venus de Milo, but in the 
sculpture that crowds a cathedralsfront, not in a 
tune but in a symphony, not in a temple but in a 
huge city. 

In literature there seems no likelihood that we 
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shall limit ourselves to the simpler forms. The 
creative search after beauty will continue wide- 
spread, varied, uncertain. The exuberance of 
romanticism, though it has created conventions 
that have lived long and are now dying, still gives 
forth fresh incentives and provokes yet more daring 
and individual experiments. The widening in- 
terests of the reading public and the accumulating 
knowledge and experience of mankind invite a new 
Shakespeare or a new Cervantes. The intellect and 
the will march on and beckon the imagination to 
overtake them. But we no longer know where 
beauty will appear or what form she will take. A 
great-hearted statesman standing before the graves 
of his soldiers speaks the new birth of the republic. 
A journalist in India weaves tales from the min- 
gling of races and ages, Brahmin and cockney, 
crumbling idols and smart subalterns. Or, an 
epileptic prisoner in Siberia sees this world of 
suffering, disease, mania, and desire washed in a 
flood of pity that somehow makes even its hideous- 
ness beautiful. The pursuit of beauty, like that of 
truth or goodness is likely to follow ever broaden- 
ing paths. The goal is not a monument but a 
horizon. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE FUTURE 


i 


Though my survey has been limited to changing 
elements, it has nowhere disclosed a complete 
break with the old. However different the litera- 
ture of 1914 may appear from that of 1815, it is 
nevertheless a descendant that bears many marks of 
its inheritance. Some of the most salient of the 
characteristics of romanticism are still powerful 
influences. The charm of the Middle Ages evoked 
as a talisman of beauty, if lessening in its potency, 
continues to inspire both lyric poetry and programs 
for the reconstruction of society. The adoration 
of external nature is still a highway of imagina- 
tive expression. Decoration in phrase and word, 
the embellishment of sentiment with a richness of 
figure and picture, is still a mode of art preferred 
by many. And if some of these means and fashions 
of a century ago are yet practised, even more com- 
manding are the great examples of a remoter past. 
It would be possible to gather a group of modern 
poets to greet a reincarnate Shakespeare in some 
Mermaid Tavern and talk of life and letters in 
speech that he would understand. In our theater 
Euripides might follow the passions of this later 


human kind and find them not very unlike in nature 
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or expression to those which he voiced to the curious 
Athenians. 

On the other hand, though this book has by no 
means exhausted the round of change or even ex- 
amined the most recent novelties, it has attempted 
to indicate some of the great movements that have 
been accelerating in the literature of the past 
century, and to suggest some beginnings of further 
change. Although I have barely touched on some 
important elements of change, such for example 
as are shown in the course of criticism or by the 
effects upon literature of educational and 
philosophical theory, and though at best my survey 
has been hasty and partial; yet it has, I believe, 
pointed to movements that are still progressing and 
whose innovations are still potential. Their mo- 
mentum is unchecked and they must carry on into 
the coming age, though that looms even more 
obscure than ordinarily to vision or prophecy. The 
process of democratization, for example, must con- 
tinue and literature become increasingly “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” though 
this need not impair a popular discrimination of 
true excellence. Our world of machinery and in- 
vention surely awaits a closer interpretation in 
terms of human interest and sympathy. Social 
welfare, in whatever form the improvement of the 
conditions of living may be advocated, seems likely 
to continue to lure the literary imagination. The 
service of literature to government, its alliances 
with science, commerce, and education, its respon- 
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siveness to the influence of women, and its concern 
for a more vital and present religion, all seem likely 
to continue and increase. 

As the expansion of reading matter proceeds, 
literature must become yet more inclusive and more 
specialized. Any attempt to define its functions in 
terms of belles lettres or of its more traditional 
modes will be sure to neglect some of its vital mani- 
festations. More than any other art of expression 
it is bound to regard the whole compass and com- 
plexity of modern life, and adjust its means to 
meet opportunities. It will change the technic of 
verse, or shift from verse to prose, or from drama to 
sermon, according as need arises; or it will devise 
unheard of forms and combinations. In spite of 
its enormous accretion of conventions, and in spite 
of the spiritual inertia which must for a time beset 
a war-exhausted world, literature, like other forms 
of human energy, surely faces enlarged horizons 
that invite adventure. Since the Renaissance there 
has scarcely been such a spur of novelty, such an 
impulse to break from old moorings. For a time 
men may be busy rebuilding their houses and re- 
plenishing their goods destroyed by war, and a 
material reaction may follow the moral enthu- 
siasms of the great conflict. But, just as after 
Waterloo English literature soon quickened its ser- 
vice and enlarged its vision, so now the literatures 
of the great English speaking peoples will redouble 
their efforts to entertain, admonish, and ennoble the 
age. Surely it will be a time not of inertia but of 
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advance, creating an imaginative art, more likely 
to be feverish than drowsy, but inevitably alive to 
its present and adventurously welcoming the new. 


II 


It has already been suggested that the most 
striking literary phenomenon of the last century 
was the development of the newspaper. In many 
respects it seems also the most typical of future 
tendencies. It exhibits the variety and diversity, 
the dramatic appeal, and the commercial alliance 
which characterize changing literature of today 
and seem destined to characterize that of tomor- 
row. If we ever pause from reading in order to 
generalize about the newspaper, we probably think 
of this daily visitant as an institution or a monster 
rather than as a companion and friend, and we 
emphasize its commercial or manufacturing rather 
than its literary achievement. We would sooner 
think of comparing it to a railroad train or a de- 
partment store than to the poems of Browning or 
the plays of Shakespeare. Yet the newspaper is 
manifestly the companion of our sentiments and 
sympathies and a chief minister to our imagina- 
tions. If we were condemned to a retreat on some 
desert island we might prefer “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
Shakespeare, and the Bible for our reading matter 
to any journals and periodicals; but, living as we 
do in the busy world, most of us give precedence 
over any books whatever to the daily record of the 
fleeting world that greets us at the breakfast table. 
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If we compare it with Shakespeare’s plays there 
are, to be sure, many disparities. They were the 
creation of one man, it is the product of the labors 
of many. They repay rereading and reflection, it 
is designed for the hastiest perusal. They are im- 
mortal, renewing their message from generation to 
generation and people to people; it lives but for a 
day and is blotted from the memory of the morrow. 
Yet, like it, they were made for the entertainment 
of a motley public, and were once viewed as medleys 
without harmony or permanence of beauty. Wide 
as is the range of human nature which they inter- 
pret in their memorable phrases, it is scarcely wider 
than that which crowds the records of the world’s 
day. Majestic as is the procession of passion and 
desire, ambition and lovableness which pays hom- 
age to the genius of their creator; after all is 
said, is not the newspaper, so crowded with human 
living, so vivid in its expression of the emotion and 
thought of the hour, itself a pageant that honors 
man’s gift of expression, a triumph of his art? 
Admire as we will the mechanics of plot, the con- 
volutions of incident and character, the music of 
words which constitute the art of “ Twelfth Night ” 
or “ Hamlet,” is not there also design and purpose 
and unity, the cunning employment of words so as 
to reach the mind and the heart, in this daily paper 
that we read so eagerly, and of which we never tire? 

If one really considers its columns there can 
be no doubt that the newspaper is a tremend- 
ous literary achievement. Al] its miscellaneous 
printed matter — head lines, news article, comment 
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and exposition, biography, oration, verse, story, 
criticisms, and advertisements — contrives to give 
an ordered survey and interpretation of the whole 
world. Your view is focussed on London, or New 
York, or Kansas City, but it widens out to China 
and Argentina. The interest is all in the happen- 
ings of a single revolution of the sun, but for expla- 
nation and understanding of those happenings, his- 
tory and science are summoned to furnish their 
backgrounds. Your interest is asked mainly for 
information on various leading public issues, such 
as elections, strikes, the affairs of parliaments and 
courts, but you are offered a vast round of events 
comprising something for every class and every 
emotion. 

There is indeed a certain welcome freedom from 
some of the restrictions that limit the significance 
of belles lettres. Sex sentimentality, for example, 
which so hampers modern fiction, plays but a small 
part in the newspaper’s stories of fact. The cli- 
maxes and contrasts and morals that narrow the 
plots of the novel, do not appear to cloud or distort 
the great mirror of the world’s work and play. If 
at times the newspaper acquires certain addictions 
to politics or business, these are likely soon to be 
corrected by counterbalancing attention to costume, 
housekeeping, science, scholarship, or poetry. 
More and more, the great newspapers seek to bring 
all interests into a single composition. Their pur- 
pose is to view the present world, day by day, and 
hence the newspaper is the great apostle of change. 
It presents a fleeting world which it is ever recon- 
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structing. It asks our interest in this world to con- 
tinue in order that we may see the changes recorded 
in tomorrow’s paper, never in order that we may 
look back on a past day. Whatever poets and 
prophets may preach, no newspaper can really ad- 
vocate a return to the past, a withdrawal to 
medieval quiet or Augustan stability. The most 
Tory journal of them all cannot really support a 
stand-pat attitude; for it offers us not a model but 
an unfinished universe. The newspapers have dis- 
covered that one of our principal interests in the 
present is our eagerness to change it. Nowhere is 
the urge for improvement, the cry for reform, the 
debate over every innovation so keen as in the daily 
press. 

De Tocqueville wrote long ago of American 
papers, “‘ To suppose that they only serve to protect 
freedom would be to diminish their importance; 
they maintain civilization.” Their importance is 
indeed growing, whatever aspect of civilization be 
considered, the march of mind or social reform or 
improvement of manners and taste. Consequently 
the dangers threatening from misuse of their power 
are enormous. A censorship or coloring of news 
exercised by commercialism, advertising, political 
partisanship, or demagoguery becomes portentous 
to all the instruments of freedom, including litera- 
ture. Of all the institutional machinery that has 
so increased in magnitude of late, such as banks, 
trusts, stock companies, political parties, or labor 
unions, none puts more power into the hands of one 
man or one group of men than the newspaper. But 
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it also multiplies the power for good, the oppor- 
tunity for efficient guidance of progress. And the 
final court which passes on this exercise of power 
is the public. 

Amazing as the newspaper is, one can easily 
imagine it more wonderful. Take any great news- 
paper to-day, and imagine its readers improved 
fifty percent in intelligence, or its editors, reporters, 
and publishers advanced a similar percentage in 
zeal for public service. Or consider what fifty 
years from now it might be doing to reflect the 
moving world and an advancing civilization. Im- 
provement seems likely to come not so much 
through devotion to cause or special propaganda, or 
even through a general desire for moral and social 
or literary service, but rather through loyalty to 
what is generally recognized as the newspaper’s first 
duty, namely to print the news. Eventually, to be 
sure, we may hope for a more honest and careful 
effort to dispense correct information in a fair per- 
spective, but news can never be merely correct and 
informing like statistics. It must always be told 
with warmth, colored by sympathy, interpreted 
from a party or a personal point of view. LEvent- 
ually, too, we may hope for a more studied art of 
presentation, and a higher standard of taste, but 
the newspaper can only rarely if ever respond to 
the mind of a great artist and attain the distinction 
that goes with eminent personality. The great op- 
portunity for advance lies in leading the world 
to its real news. 

We have now the greatest possible eagerness to 
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retail immediately the latest bit of political gossip 
or the latest accident or crime; but how much con- 
cern is displayed in bringing to our notice the latest 
invention or the newest accomplishment in manu- 
facture or commerce? Look over the files of an 
American daily paper in one of the great manufac- 
turing cities of the middle west, which has had its 
marvellous growth and bloom all within a half- 
century; how little of that stupendous life and 
effort has ever seemed news to the editors and re- 
porters. I touch on these phases because there are 
already signs that the papers see their defects in 
some of these repressions of manifest news. But 
in a wider view, in the market of ideas, in the ad- 
ventures of science or of commerce, how little ap- 
pears in the daily press that is not stale, outworn, 
and out of date! Only some special propaganda 
arouses the interest of its special organs. Imagine 
some great paper, as free as may be from bias or 
prejudice, striving to discover what really is new 
in the world, eager to record not only what is hap- 
pening, but especially what has never happened 
before, whether in politics or art or business, 
scanning the horizon always for new lands or for 
the driftwood that prophesies an unknown shore. 
The modern public is as keen as were the men of 
Athens for some new thing, and modern civilization 
multiplies novelties with every daily step of its ad- 
vance. A half century from now there will per- 
haps be papers that enlighten the public with the 
real news of the world’s work and thought. 

The presentation of this news will certainly 
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require a competent and improving literary art. 
Its directive impulse might well arise from that 
very purpose which already distinguishes the press, 
the duty to maintain civilization by searching 
eagerly for all chances for improvement. Neither 
drama nor fiction nor treatise would seem able to 
play such a part as the newspaper in making us 
realize what is changing about us and what we can 
do to hasten or impede the change. When the 
newspaper takes its position really on the prow of 
the ship, when it seeks to report the veritable and 
notable changes, its great power as literature will 
be directed ever to fitting men not to linger in the 
ineptitude of the moment but to meet the oppor- 
tunities of the new day. It will be the chief of 
those spirits 


“Standing on the forehead of the age to come.” 


Iil 


There have been countless periodicals that in one 
way or another have supplemented or corrected the 
work of the newspaper. The reviews are at times 
more thoughtful, the magazines more hospitable to 
story and poem, the weeklies more progressive or 
interpretative; but by the large they have all been 
engaged in a common task. They have furnished 
immediate reports and comments upon the news of 
the world. The less frequently issued journals 
permit of slower reading and may turn back to past 
occasions and old ideas or maintain a greater re- 
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sponsibility to literary traditions; but in general 
they all seek an immediate connection between 
events and readers. Nothing so contemporary was 
ever possible in literature before, and we perhaps do 
not quite realize to what an extent this opportunity 
for full and immediate expression has changed the 
nature of our literature. Among other things it 
has caused an immense increase in exposition and 
narrative. These must be considered now as the 
principal modes of writing; description, lyric, and 
argument being clearly secondary and subordinate. 

Exposition has been manifestly enlarging both 
its subject matter and its methods. It was not so 
long ago that theology and classical lore were about 
the only subjects that called for explanation. With 
the nineteenth century came an enormous extension 
of knowledge along with an increased number of 
persons desiring information and a multiplication 
of means for conveying it. Exposition was em- 
ployed in almost every conceivable task including 
the adaptation of Natural Philosophy to very young 
children and the inculcation of the aged with ideas 
of reform. Earlier epochs have recorded the pur- 
pose of literature as divided, being both to inform 
and to delight. Although our day has felt a press- 
ing impetus to inform, this has been accompanied 
as never before by the need of informing de- 
lightfully. Whether the task was that of suiting 
the new knowledge of chemistry and physics to 
young children, or of teaching the lessons of politi- 
cal economy to the spinsters and the knitters in the 
sun, or of explaining the meaning and implications 
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of Darwin’s discoveries to the multitudes, the ex- 
pository art has acquired a host of new devices and 
charms. 

A consideration of the text-books of the century 
might indicate an improvement in one special field 
not untypical of the art as a whole. Constantly 
increasing in number and variety, these school- 
books have not been unsuccessful in preserving all 
that was essentially informative and yet adding the 
graces of interest and incentive. This adaptation 
of literary art to the service of general education 
has indeed been one of the conspicuous achieve- 
ments of the century and is exemplified in almost 
every form of exposition from the newspaper to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Subjects which have 
earlier lent themselves to literary treatment are per- 
haps the most likely to stir the imagination of the 
expositor, and such themes as Gothic Architecture 
and the Elizabethan Drama have received an abund- 
ance of artistic interpretation. But such new sub- 
jects as A Piece of Chalk and the American Com- 
monwealth have also summoned very skilful art to 
their exposition. Is the literature of the future 
likely to relinquish any of this activity? No one 
will venture an affirmative until such time as both 
newspapers and text-books begin to decrease. We 
are all going to school. All who can read are 
matriculated in an ever expanding university which 
offers courses of instruction in every conceivable 
subject. This is the university of the printed word, 
and its teaching cannot continue to improve with- 
out increased attention to the literary art. 
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IV 


The field of narrative is increasing no less rapidly 
than that of exposition, and is no less significant 
of future change. It already includes a great va- 
riety of forms — the news article, the short story, 
the drama of many kinds, the novel, the report of 
war correspondent, books of travel, biography, his- 
tory, and so on. The human race has been con- 
tinually engaged in retelling events in terms of 
appeal to its sympathies. So and so lived and died 
and was a bad king; moral, we want no more like 
him. So and so fought a good fight and was a brave 
man, such as we would all like to be. Little 
Cinderella, whose elder sisters were unkind to her, 
and Blue Beard, who was rather harsh to his wives, 
renew the likes and dislikes of age afterage. From 
the cave men until now, all men, women and 
children have been telling and listening. The in- 
stinct for illusion has found a response in religion 
and art and drama, and elsewhere, but nowhere 
more surely than in stories. The words trotting 
along in time, like the events they mimic, seem to 
take on the very movement and rhythm of actual 
deeds. And yet they carry that peculiar satisfac- 
tion which we experience only in illusion. It is 
present as we read the daily news as well as when 
we are under the spell of a Scott or a Shakespeare, 
present in the realistic narrative of a Defoe as well 
as in the ethereal voyages of Shelley’s heroes. We 
all spend a portion of each day, not walking on 
earth but treading in fancy. We desert the persons 
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and things with which we are surrounded and pre- 
fer for a while to live with persons we never saw 
and to listen to words that we never hear. We are 
forever multiplying and reénforcing our Own ex- 
perience by all this imaginary movement and 
emotion of the story-book. 

Now this multiplication of actuality by narrative 
has attained a momentum beyond estimate. The 
Thanes who gathered in Hrothgar’s hall counted it 
a day long to be remembered when after the mead 
cups were filled the scop sang of ancient days and 
the great men of the past. If the Elizabethan 
apprentice got away on a holiday to the theater, he 
counted himself lucky indeed in comparison with 
his many young countrymen who never saw a play. 
There were not enough novels in the circulating 
library to supply the needs of the Lydia Languishes 
of Sheridan’s time. But, today, who of many mil- 
lions lacks a story? The newspapers are full of 
them, the library shelves groan under them. Long 
and short, true and fictional, sad or amusing, each 
one lives for a time in the interest of many and may 
touch the hearts of at least a few. One device after 
another, such as photographs, illustrations, moving 
pictures, undertake to lessen the burden of words in 
performing this work of story telling; but instead 
of lessening it, they seem only to increase the de- 
mand for more words to create more illusion. 

The increasing interest that narrative is occupy- 
ing in all our lives is perhaps in part the result of 
the growth of democracy. It is certainly one im- 
portant element in that democratization of litera- 
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ture which we are experiencing. It is not limited 
to any single class of readers and it grows more 
and more heedless of any traditional limitations. 
It may or may not encourage distinction in art 
but it helps to ensure democracy by renewing the 
links of fellow feeling and understanding. You 
read how he loves and she pities and they suffer, 
and you are interested and know that several mil- 
lions of your fellows feel just the same as do you. 
“Romeo and Juliet” makes us all in love with 
loyers. The one hundred thousand stories which 
appear each year to repeat with slight variations 
this tale of youthful love, succeed also in some 
measure in creating a similar feeling. The moral 
and social force of narration is increased by 
quantity as well as by quality. The wider the ex- 
perience mimicked and the more varied the per- 
sons assembled in our world of illusion, the more 
multiform is the appeal for our sympathies for 
humanity. Dickens interests us in humble life, 
Kipling introduces us to India, “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” is thought to have been one of the causes 
of a great war. Hrothgar’s scop had but a limited 
repertory, and the novels that Lydia Languish read 
harped on but a few strings. Our narratives of 
fact and fiction offer an experience only less com- 
plicated, varied, and interwoven than the amazing 
reality in which we move. Even more convinc- 
ingly than the facts of actual democracy, this world 
of illusion persuades us of our universal brother- 
hood, of the appalling intimacy of relationships in 
which we are all inextricably bound. 
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Of course much of the joy of illusion is merely 
the forgetting, the obliteration of actuality with 
its worry and responsibility. We all know the 
cook who keeps her story paper under the kitchen 
table-cloth, and the tired shop-girl who spends her 
evenings at the melodrama. Even for these it is a 
transcendent world which they visit. In the world 
of story they find their faiths and ideals, both the 
virtues and vices that remain hidden in fact, and 
the glow and glamor that shine nowhere else — 
nowhere except in story. But this imaginary world 
always has a contact with reality. It may be an 
escape, or a contrast, or a relief, but in some way 
it compares with and exerts a sway over the reader’s 
reality. Like the devotee’s faith, or the artist’s 
dream, or the poor boy’s ambition, it is forever 
reasserting the leadership over the mind. Or its 
sway may be that of satire, or misanthropy. 
There seems no possible way of abstracting the il- 
lusion wholly from reality. We cannot honestly 
believe that reality is all good and useful and the 
illusion all bad and idle, any more than we can 
believe with Omar Khayyam that reality is all bad 
and illusion the only good. Any such separation 
is inconceivable in face of the evidence of the power 
of story telling to affect ideas, emotions, and con- 
duct. Rather the stories represent our constant 
effort to rise out of the confusion of experience into 
some clearer assurance of life’s standards and 
modes. However trite and simple and absurd the 
story, it is after all for its appreciator a flight 
above experience into the transcendent sphere 
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where thought and imagination reign. The march 
and promise of modern literature are in the faith 
that if the world of illusion can be made better, 
reality will follow. If we can make the tran- 
scendent world plain we shall not be satisfied until 
the real approaches the ideal. If we can get a look 
at heaven, we shall go on to possess it. 

Yet the prodigious growth of narrative may be 
less a response to our democracy, our humanity, 
and our idealism than the reflection of that inordin- 
ate rapidity and complexity of movement which 
characterizes our age. We move—without any 
quickening of our pulses — by vehicles and ways 
that would have seemed monstrous adventures to 
our ancestors. We send our thought instantane- 
ously over wires or through the uncharted waves 
of the air, and we may come in touch daily with 
hundreds or thousands or millions of our fellow 
men. Do we therefore ask for less illusion of move- 
ment, event, and action? On the contrary, the 
more we move and do, the more greedy we are in 
our demand for stories. After all, none of us can 
keep pace actually with the energies of electricity. 
We cannot by ourselves move much faster than 
Hrothgar, or feel more copiously than Lydia Lan- 
guish. We live in a world running over with a 
voltage of experience, but we can absorb only a 
limited pressure. The thirst for experience cannot 
be indulged wholly in action; it must turn to the 
illusion of words, but they must be moving. Here 
literature catches up with electricity and surpasses 
the dynamo. Whatever happens, whatever moves, 
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whatever goes on, that narrative can seize, record, 
interpret, and return to our sympathy and concern. 
Undismayed by the multiplicity of our universe, 
it translates this for us into terms of our common 
emotions. Undaunted by the rapidity of our 
progress, it records this in terms that invite at 
once the easy chair and a roaming mind, a lazy 
body and the quickest sympathies. If this be so, 
then the faster the world moves, the more narra- 
tives shall we have and the more time to read them. 


Vv 


The accelerating rapidity of life seemed destruc- 
tive of art to many of the Victorians. They saw no 
nourishment for either poetry or beauty in the ma- 
chinery and poverty which were the accompaniment 
of the epoch’s progress and they saw no chance for 
a noble world of illusion growing out of an actual- 
ity that was bustling but unhappy. Ruskin and 
Morris believed that art must rest on a happy and 
worthy society, but they saw the only model for 
this in the simple and quiet communities of the 
Middle Ages. They shared thoroughly in the faith 
that art and literature must be of the people and 
for the people, and Morris in particular grew very 
scornful of the self-centered individuality of much 
of the literary expression of his own day. But, 
for them popular art meant medieval craftsmen 
working with hand tools and singing ballads. 
This idyllic dream of a machineless age when no 
one was pressed to work, such as Morris gives us in 
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“News from Nowhere,” seems more Utopian today 
than ever before. Though our literature is, to be 
sure, growing more popular, more an affair of the 
masses, it is also growing closer in its alliance to 
a world of machinery, motion, and labor. It some- 
times seems itself a huge machine chaining men to 
its labor and adding hourly to its quantity of pro- 
duction. 

Anyone or almost anyone can write stories and 
poems as good or almost as good as those which are 
read by hundreds of thousands. Very few in a vast 
population are free from some contact with litera- 
ture or some practice in the art of expression. 
Hundreds make a newspaper, and a million read it. 
Apprentices by the thousand are acquiring some 
skill in the craftsmanship of letters. The book 
that pleases the multitude is almost as likely to 
come from an unknown beginner as from an expert 
and accomplished artist. From the wholesale com- 
petition of journalism there emerge great creators 
such as Barrie and Kipling and Mark Twain, yet 
our progress seems less in the achievement of in- 
dividuals than in the expansion and popularization 
of almost every form of literary art or appreciation. 
And the most obvious fact about the great bulk of 
our reading matter, including newspapers, periodi- 
cals, stories, and plays, is its aloofness from any in- 
terests except those of the immediate present. Our 
literature is more voluminous, more popular, and 
always more and more absorbed in our own age, 
the present day, the passing moment. 

One may speak on the affairs of the day, and 
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within twenty-four hours his words may be read 
by millions. A poet writing on an occasion may 
find at once a larger audience than most poets have 
won by an appeal to posterity. The living present 
seems to monopolize both the ‘creative impulses and 
the appreciative response. It seeks to control the 
entire supply and demand of reading matter, it 
scorns reliance on the past or an appeal to the 
future. Literature finds its power enhanced by 
quantity and immediacy. Is it then likely to main- 
tain the qualities which have usually been consid- 
ered essential to great art and good literature? 
Will it express personality, will it give opportunity 
for the significant and interesting individual? 
Will it be more or less beautiful? Will it enlarge 
and enrich or diminish and impoverish the con- 
ceptions of beauty with which the human species 
has graced existence? And finally, will it create 
something not merely of the moment, but some- 
thing for the future, something abiding and per- 
manent as the “Iliad” or “Inferno” or “ Ham- 
let”? 


VI 


As to individuality, of course there can be no 
comparison between ages or between the past and 
the future in respect to the greater geniuses. They 
appear in literature as in science or invention or 
government without much regard to laws and prob- 
abilities. Our question is whether we are suffering 
or are likely to suffer from a pressure of medio- 
crity, from the compulsion of the commonplace. I 
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do not think so. Mediocrity is scarcely more mani- 
fest now in our newspapers than in the writings of 
the carefully selected and well-trained theologians 
of a century ago. Our study of literary change has 
shown no tendency to lessen reliance on the in- 
dividual. Probably there is as yet no lessening 
in that introspective subtlety which has made the 
analysis of motive and personality one of the chief 
interests both of our fiction and our political cam- 
paigns. Certainly there has been no lessening in 
the reliance on words to convey the illusion of 
personal appeal. Nineteenth century literature, 
studied in its movements and tendencies, is still 
the product of individual men and women. It is 
their voices that speak to us out of the past; and 
it is to literature that we turn to feel the living 
personalities of the present. 

So far as literature can prophesy, there is no sign 
that communal or democratic methods are going 
to suppress variation. The appeal of the norm con- 
tinues but so does the appeal of the eccentric, the 
unusual, the individual. Even in the newspaper, 
the dominant and powerful individual succeeds 
often in impressing his personality on the journal. 
We sometimes speak as if the day of great editors 
were past; but, if this be so, certainly this is 
the day when a newspaper’s character pretty dis- 
tinctly reflects some one man — editor, manager or 
proprietor. The half dozen chief English or 
American papers have salient enough individual- 
ities. Indeed, the effective expression of personal- 
ity is probably rather easier in such an amorphous 
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collaboration as the daily paper than in poetry 
where the traditions are better established and the 
conventions more precise. But at the present 
moment the poets are making every effort at 
novelty, experiment, and departure from the norm, 
and at expressing their personal peculiarities and 
distinctions. The artist is always expressing him- 
self — more or less nakedly in one epoch than in 
another, and more or less saliently according as 
form and fashion permit,— and no one is likely 
to wield either pen or brush solely for the purpose 
of doing it like others. The current types of 
drama, novel, short story, newspaper article, politi- 
cal manifesto, and so on, seem to offer just as little 
check to great personalities as the literary forms 
of earlier days did to Scott, Carlyle, or Coleridge. 
Possibly their successors are not so great but they 
are surely not less individual, Morris, Swinburne, 
Meredith, and Hardy in England, Poe and Whit- 
man in America, or still later Stevenson, Kipling, 
Barrie, Mark Twain and Roosevelt. Though we 
may look forward to a day when a million per- 
sons are writing stories, we may be sure that there 
will be some amazing variations in authorship. 
The great personalities of the future are not likely 
to discard literature as a means of their expression. 

But the issue is not merely on the presentation of 
individuality, there also rises the question whether 
either our literature or our society will develop 
and recognize great and distinguished personali- 
ties. Current literature is much concerned with 
teaching us how to live, but it is addressing its 
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teaching more and more to living in the mass, to 
the improvement of society as a whole, to introduc- 
ing a ferment that will affect the body politic. It 
has said, make the race better, or the nation better; 
it does not propose means and ideals for the great 
man or for his recognition and reward. In the 
future, if democracy widens, if the emphasis on 
knowledge continues, if the zeal for quantity pro- 
duction waxes without any waning, will literature 
not also cease to preach the need of great men? 
I confess that there is much in popular tendencies 
of the moment to weaken one’s faith in the reliance 
of mankind on those who are wise and good and 
great, but such has not been the advice of the Vic- 
torians. From Carlyle on, through Mill and 
Morley among the utilitarians and through Tenny- 
son and Kipling among the traditionalists, the ap- 
peal has been for the search and recognition of 
leadership and of moral greatness. Nor do I be- 
lieve that literature is likely to go long without this 
confidence in personality, this desire to imagine, 
educate, prepare for, and crown the heroes. If 
democracy fails to acquire the aristocratic virtue 
of rewarding distinction, if knowledge and science 
spread to such an extent that they belittle the value 
of emotion disciplined and controlled into char- 
acter, if the momentum of machine production tends 
to belittle the initiative of the human will, then 
where and how except by literature shall they be 
recalled to faith in individual greatness and in per- 
sonal character as the best spurs and guides for 


human progress? 
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As to beauty, we must expect a continuing loyalty 
to old ideals and unexpected discoveries in new 
planets. There will be the effort for harmony with 
the past and the effort for novelty and surprise. 
We discover, then colonize, and then move on. The 
frontier lacks the charm and settled beauty of the 
old abodes but it has an attraction of its own that 
soon links itself with our conception of the beauti- — 
ful. You can predict pretty well how men will 
build their houses in the settled community, and so 
in literature we know that many will write prose 
almost as good as Hazlitt’s or Macaulay’s, or poems 
that may be compared with Pope’s or Tennyson’s. 
But you can’t tell what will happen on the frontier 
or what new conditions and opportunities will bring 
forth in houses or books. Sometimes indeed the 
new opportunity produces almost at once its most 
superb beauty, so one of the first modern drama- 
tists was Shakespeare and one of the first novel- 
ists Cervantes. In beauty as everywhere else one 
is amazed on the one hand by the stupidity of 
the human animal in initiating anything and, on 
the other hand, by his extraordinary faculty for 
fairly leaping to new opportunities. Perhaps this 
most admirable faculty is as patent in our art today 
as ever. With the vaster part played by litera- 
ture, with the host of practitioners of its art, there 
can be no lasting laggardness in the search for 
beauty. She will still linger in her old shrines and 
abodes, but we shall not rest content until we have 
made her at home in the immediate and the present. 
We may find her less of a recluse and a solitary 
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than she has been described, and more willing to 
grace whatever men are valiant to undertake. 

Of permanence, as of personality and beauty, we 
may safely predict that there will be no decrease. 
There may be fewer books which will last forever, 
but the more books that are written, the more will 
be found worthy by some to treasure for their chil- 
dren. No one will venture to predict precisely 
what will last and what will vanish out of the mil- 
lions of words printed during the last century, but 
some of it is more read today than ever before, much 
of it gives as yet no sign of decrepitude. The fact 
that there is an enormous amount of perishable 
stuff produced, carries no evidence that some of 
it is not imperishable. I should suppose that 
obituary notices and memorial addresses would 
make a large bulk among the writings destined to 
perish, but Mr. Asquith’s few and simple words 
spoken in the House of Commons in the memory of 
Mr. Alfred Lyttleton ought to be treasured as long 
as Englishmen love beauty in words and manliness 
in character. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address is the 
most imperishable thing Americans letters have 
given to humanity. 

The English language, curiously moulded out of 
primitive German dialects and the speech of the 
Norman conquerors, has always been a mongrel, los- 
ing inflections and niceties with easy vulgarity and 
borrowing here and there with careless impropriety. 
Yet it has suited itself to the needs of a great pop- 
ulation and a great commerce and to the creation 
of a transcendent world of enduring grandeur, and 
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today it is beginning new services and new creations 
in all continents. It is the speech of the Bible 
and of Shakespeare and of the newspaper and of the 
jargon which now pollutes and then enriches it. 
If anything in this mortal world now promises per- 
manence it is this language. 

Out of this speech used incessantly in reading 
and writing, men have built a great city of the 
spirit. Into this fabric of our vision we build the 
hopes and faiths of an age or the joy or stoicism 
of a man, and some of this we preserve as the 
refuge of the imagination. Most of it, arising from 
transient thought and emotion and unskilfully 
built, is temporary and shabby. But in this city 
are preserved the noble temples and cathedrals of 
the past, always inspiring us to rival their stability 
and grandeur; and here amid the hurried construc- 
tion of the day some new portal or window chal- 
lenges a fresh admiration, or out of the confused 
mass there rises the soaring magnificence of a Wool- 
worth Tower. There has been scarcely a day in the 
last four hundred years when some new building 
did not crowd into place and challenge attention. 
The very fact that the literary process has been so 
continuous and so increasing is in itself an assur- 
ance that men continue to crave and strive for more 
wealth of spirit, a greater treasury of permanent 
possessions. We cannot predict what forms our 
new temples will take any more than forty years 
ago we could have predicted the Woolworth Tower; 
but as long as the English language is used to ex- 
press thought and emotion we may be sure there 
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will be an abiding literature which men are ever 
striving to make more beautiful and more per- 
manent. 


VII 


Literature of the future will continue to evoke 
personality, create beauty, and add to our per- 
manent possessions. But it does not seem to me 
that these are so clearly or solely its aims and 
purposes today as at times in the past. I have 
stressed its practical, democratic, and educational 
services and its devotion to the present as indicat- 
ing some growth and change in its character and 
functions. It seems less directly and consciously 
inspired than in the past either by the desire for 
fame, by the vision of beauty, or by the ambition 
of individuality. Its dominant purpose may rather 
be found in a declaration of Ibsen’s in one of his 
speeches: “For my part I shall be content with 
the result of my life’s work, if this work can serve 
to prepare the spirit for the morrow.” 

This is the purpose evidenced in the qualities and 
methods of literature today, and consonant with our 
habit of mind and our popular philosophy. We are 
more concerned about our children than about our 
parents, we want work rather than creeds, we 
believe in volition rather than meditation, we de- 
sire to make this age better in preparation for the 
next. This may not be the whole gospel, but it is 
the faith to which literature is adapting its works 
with increasing energy. It is a faith that may be 
used to test the purpose and direction of many other 
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activities—of religion, or politics, or law, and may 
serve as the working hypothesis by which we guide 
our thinking and our conduct. In literature, at 
all events, it is a test likely to be applied more con- 
sciously and more comprehensively in the next gen- 
eration — does it prepare the way for the age which 
is yet to come? That such aspiration has its 
dangers as well as its virtues need not be denied. 
It may tend to nearsightedness as to the future and 
to over-fondness for quantity production in the 
present. But literature may live by this faith in 
its power to aid and direct the march of man’s ad- 
vance without forgetting that its roots and strength 
lie in the long past. For my part, I believe that by 
this faith it will be inspired to works that will 
crown personality and beauty and truth with the 
promise of immortality. 
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